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Whenever you feel like dancing, when a few friends stop in, when soldier and 
sailor boys are home on furlough, the Victrola is always ready with the music. 

Music so superb as to take the place of an orchestra, and yet so accessible that 
you can have an impromptu dance at any time. 

In camp and on shipboard the Victrola enables our boys in the service to have 
their little dances, too. 

Everywhere the Victrola and Victor Dance Records are a constant invitation 
to dance —a source of keen, wholesome pleasure. 


Hear the newest Victor Dance Records today at any Victor -dealer’s. He will gladly play any 
music you wish to hear and demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola— $12 to $950. 











Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 

Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are 
scientifically coordinated and synchronized in the processes of 
manufacture, and their use, one with the other, is absolutely 
essential to a perfect reproduction. 

“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company designating the products ofthisCompany only. 


New Victor Records 
demonstrated at all 
dealers on the Ist of 
each month. 
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Shay’s father to the friend he had named as 

her guardian; “if she is anything like her 
father, she will need it.” And when Joe Shay 
passed on, the friend did his best to carry out the 
wish. But was his best what you would want for 
your daughter? Was it responsible for those soul- 
trying crises which came to the girl in after life? 


Ts good care of her, John,” said Marquita 


At the time Marquita encountered her first 
bruising experience with the world, she “had lived 
among men all her life and believed that she under- 
stood them perfectly. In reality, she knew almost 
nothing about men, because she had never known 
any women. She had none of that slowly built up 
knowledge of men which comes to most girls, not 
through association with men but through associa- 
tion with women—the mother-and-son relation, 
which girls see in their own homes, the brother 
relation, the whispered confidences of girls at school, 


the warning admonitions of older women.” 


“THE CALL OF LIFE” 
by JEANNE JUDSON 


that new American novelist who wrote 
“Crowns of Tin” 
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begins in the next—the cAugust—issue of 
The 


PJD] BOOK 


MUAGCAZION Te 


On sale at your nearest news-stand 
the morning of July the twenty-third 
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How I Save 51% on Typewriters” 


An Expert Buyer’s Statement 














“Formerly the typewriters used in our office were priced at $100 each. 
Now we buy Olivers at $49. This saving of half means a great deal 


to us because we use so many machines. 


If any typewriter is worth 


$100, it is this Oliver Nine, which we buy direct from the maker. After 


using Olivers we will never go back to $100 machines. 





Among Our 
Customers Are: 


United States Steel 
Corporation 

Montgomery Ward & 
Company 

Baldwin Locomotive 
Works 

Pennsylvania Rail- 
road 


Lord & Thomas 

Columbia Graph- 
ophone Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

National Cloak & Suit 
Company 

New York Edison Co. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co. 

National City Bank of 
New York 

Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx 


Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica 


American Bridge Co. 

Otis Elevator Com- 
pany 

Diamond Match Co. 

Fore River Ship Build- 
ing Corporation 

Boy Scoutsof America 

Corn Products Refin- 
ing Company 

Boston Elevated Rail- 
way 








It is pure waste.”’ 


OLIVER Typewritérs {fan 


Over 600,000 Sold 


HE Oliver Typewriter Company now sells direct. 


$49 


It has discarded 


old and wasteful ways. Formerly we had 15,000 salesmen and agents. 
We maintained expensive offices in 50 cities. These and other costly 
practices amounted to $51, which the purchaser had to pay. 


Our new way saves this $51 and 
so we sell brand new Oliver Nines 
for $49. 


This is the exact $100 machine— 
not a change has been made. Such 
is our $2,000,000 guarantee. 


The entire facilities of The 
Oliver Typewriter Company are 
devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture and distribution of Oliver 
Typewriters. 


Free Trial 


Merely mail us the coupon and we will 
send you an Oliver for five days’ free 
trial. Try it at your office or at home. 
If you decide to keep it, pay us at the 
rate of $3 per month. If you return it, we 
will gladly refund the transportation 
charges. Old machines are accepted in 
exchange at fair valuation. 


labor continues to go up, we may be 
forced to increase this price. We do not 
wish to. We do not expect to. But we 
advise you to act now to be certain of 
getting your Oliver Nine at $49. 


The Oliver Nine has the standard key- 
board. So any operator may turn to it 
without the hightest hesitation. And 
it has a dozen other features which 
attract. It is greatly simplified in con- 
struction, having 2000 fewer parts. It is 
noted for its freedom from trouble, great 
durability and easy operation. 


Why Be Wasteful? 


Whether you use 1 typewriter or 100, 
this new Oliver plan saves you half. 


No machine does better work. No type- 
writer is speedier. None are more satis- 
factory in the long run than the Oliver Nine. 


All this you can know for yourself very easily. 
You are your own salesman and decide for yourself. 
Read the coupon. Note how simple our plan is. 
Then mail it today for either a free trial Oliver, or our 
amazing book entitled ‘“The Bigs 
The Reason and the Remedy.” Wi 
an illustrated catalog describing the Oliver in detail. 


“== Save 


Which for you? Check one or the other item onthe 
coupon now, 


We hope to be able to maintain the $49 
price. But, if the cost of materials and 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
115A Oliver Typewriter Bldg. Chicago, IIL. 


Canadian Price $62.65 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 

115A Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Cc] Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If I keep it, I 
will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain in you until 
fully paid for. 
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This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to return 
the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five days. 


_ er 


Half 


CJ Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book, “The High 
Cost of Typewriters — The Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and 
further information. 


| 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 

















STAUNTON, 


Lake Forest | ill MILITARY 
Academy || ACADEMY 


for Boys , 
oe . An Ideal Home School 
Lake Forest. Illinois ~~: : for Manly Boys 
College Preparatory in Z 





OT 


425 boys from 46 States last session, Lari 

Eastern Training Mid-Western School private academy in the East. Boys fromif 

Aim Distinctly Educational and for service—not for profit. : to 20 years old prepared for the Univens 
, ties, Government Academies or Busines, 


To secure a thorough preparatory education it Self-government led by a student council, is a . 
was formerly considered necessarytoseek itonly _ vital thing in the school life. Lake Forest aims to 4 1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, brad 
in the East. mid-Western school has won the instill in a boy a feeling of his own ultimate re- [ mountain air of the proverbially healthfuls 
respect of the great colleges East and West be- sponsibility for his body, brain and soul. : beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah, 
cause of the soundness of mental training andthe The Academy is situated on a spacious campus | | mineral spring water. High moral 
spirit of service inits graduates. It offers alike to on the shore of Lake Michigan. The town itself, P tal discipli Mili oral tone) 
Western, Southern and Eastern boysa thorough _ one hour north of Chicago, is a residential center — aiscipine. ilitary training 

velops obedience, health, manly « 


education in the non-sectional and stimulating of beauty and culture. Entire school open to 
atmosphere of the Middle West. visitors: at all tienes. A personal yisit is urged | Shady lawns, expensively equipped g 

a Sn dhaiali ae f mone whenever possible. sium, swimming pool, athletic park, Dai 
a. Eves Sou ey preter te ee. Thorough physical training for every boy. All | drills and exercises in open air. Boysif 
certificate universities. Definite preparation for athletics. Swimming-pool, rm golf. homes of culture and refinement only de 
entrance examinations of Yale, Princeton, Har- TRUSTEES :—Louis F. Swift, J. V. Farw: | Personal, individual instruction by our 
, ; h., etc C. Chatfield-Taylor, Clayton "Mark, A. | A 
vard, Mass. Tech., etc. Aifred L. Baker Rev. J. @. K. a ; | vial system. Academy fifty-eight yearn 

8. A 4 | $200,000 barracks, full equipment, abss 


t " MeKinlock, A. A. Ca: J. A. 
B. ..y- per, Sy ye —y- 4 Benedict Field, B. M. vienell, MD.,C.B. fireproof. Charges $470. Catalog free, 
. 8. Yonne Viles, Rev. Andrew | 
. i Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, STAUNTON NE 


riod. e relationship ot the masters with the 
oys is one of friendly guidance rather than 


antagonistic regulation. 



































PEDDIE 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 











ACADEMY FOR BOVS WORCESTER ACADE 
BLAIR is wonderfully situated for ‘ 
ge health. Delaware Wa oe Gap FOUNDED 1834 
miles distant, Campus and ath- me ‘ 4 5 
letic fieldsof 100 acres and 200-acre er ATED leaders of men are in supreme 
farm. The aim at Blair is to bring a ficient m i fat service now Tre 
out the best in the boy. Preparation Ram aleep vat able J 
for college and technical schools, in Bo ecomn spb 
atilitary At Eight b buildings, truest kind and where physical and military® 
their proper places. Worcester Academy offers 
of preparation for service. Send for the catalog. 


MAKE YOUR BOY FIT A _ 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Bi aster 
How can my boy be made fit for the responsibilities Box P BLAIRSTOWN, N. J. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D.,Principal, 117 Providence St. 
of manhood? What will he do in the ‘‘Great Examina- 
tion of Life’*? What school will best train him for 
his part in making a new civilization. 
Peddie boys are educated — trained in body, mind r ’ : 7 , 
and character —not merely schooled. They lead in . ; Trained for Leadership In Peace ora 
college and business not only because of what they f . 
know, but because of what they are. I y p F S$ y | 
sree. ae is Gren a@ comprehensive geyetent ‘ . atta 2 J 
examination. yes, ears, nose. 7 
lungs, 1njowers ested ‘and develope p Nem - : | MILITARY COLLEGE MEN COMMAND 
ental powers and dev 2 ‘ “CARRY ON!” These, the words of the Sait 
pert teachers. ‘yr irile wilt and strength ‘ C. man to fall in No-Man’s Land, express the 
Seame, Tassie itute is an ied ed sch ol, ao ig py nero non inom es tions’ 
edd) .) ow 00. an con- ‘ 
ducted without thought of profit. 9 miles from Prince- oat touiplscen ior sows tes and go"# 
ton. Modern dormitories —60-acre campus — gym- ' u the top,” P. M. C. “carries on” stead and 
nasium —swimming pool—baseball diamond — football A NATIONAL SCHOOL Founded 1867 ® her training of men for the battles of pesc® 
gridiron—cinder track. Military training. Music who 
and public speaking. Summer camp. Lower School Unit R. O. T. C. | The men who lead are the men 
for boys from 11 to 14 years. Graduates enter all col- Military science taught by U.S. ae College Pre- Senior Unit, R. O. T. C. Collegiate cou 
leges by certificate or examination. 53rd year. paratorv. Business and Music. g Engineering, Chemistry, Economics end 
Write for Booklets and Catalog = rea on bare ———- 25 ‘rates and 4 foreign — paratory and Junior ny FF 1918 a 
ries last year. Unusually liberal terms. sports. it~ enrollments accepted for Sept , @ 
ROGER W. ae LL. D., Headmaster 
TF, HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. see one, tw it eo a Cata : oo aaa Spat 26 se Col. Charles E. Hyatt, Commandant, Box898; 
REV. WALTER MITCHEIL, D.D., RECTOR, BOX P, CHARLESTCN, “The West Point of the Keystone 


1s Your Boy | || WENONAHxc 


in the mountains Where character, manliness and honor 
at the Milli 





er ool 
sche 4 whe re ethical training 


















































veloped in your boy through 
« of Tennessee? He will be taught Aow to study 2 a 
les from Phila. Academic, Speck 
America’s manhood is being spent on the battle- mi D 
fields of Europe. The new generation should realize Courses. Catalogue and View ep 
the ideals of Americanism for which men are dying. Dr. CHARLES H. LORENCE, President, Major ; 
Life in Tennessee Military Institute is pervaded wit Bux 408 Wenonah, 
these high ideals. Boys from all states are receiving 
a most thorough preparation to meet the responsibili- ta 
ties of the future. The erection of new buildings dur- zs ae es 
ing the summer has enabled us to double the capacity, 4 Ja -a - 
but the enrollment is limited to . A ; 





The T. M. I. faculty is one of the strongest found in “ Jf ei 
any preparatory school. ‘Special preparation a goverr- 
ment academies, college, universitiesor business life. The Pa 
flat rate, $585, covers all expenses. For catalog address } / | ; 
CAPTAIN BYERS M. BACHMAN, Registrar / j i 
Tennessee Military Institute Box 120 SWEETWATER, TENNESSEE : 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


. Johns Military Geademy 
EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


Life-preparedness, the keynote of the education at this school, is broader and deeper than mere “*book 
learning.” The school offers the best of academic work— scholastic standards are high—stress is laid on old- 
fashioned ideals — educational fads are avoided. The academic and family life is built around military 
routine and a stirring outdoor life which satisfy the boy’s desire - activity, while giving him a bodily 
. tae a vigor that carries mental work easily. This combination de- 
of experience and liberal judgment, Culver velops in him those qualities which make for life-prepared- 
ves to its students disc’pline and dail, educa- . ness and for success in the give and take of American life. 
“on and culture, charac‘er and manhood, “‘fre : Graduates enter leading universities East and West oncer- 
ton a0 oe ‘shoaah”” = | mecess- For catalog address St. John’s MilitaryAcademy, 
nough " = i B , Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wi rn 

It & a privilege and an opportunity well [= ; , Rated an ‘‘Honor School’’ by U. S. Government 
wotth while to be a Culver cadet. It would 
be desiratle to make application now for the 


1919-1920 session. 











Guvek MILITARY 
: ACADEMY 
ULVER, answering the clarion hs, 


C our Government, offers courses combining 
the military and academic, governed by the 
one compelling purpose of the day. 

Its instruction corps commanded by officers 








Write for 
literature 
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ant : 
information. \ 


Address 


Superintendent 
Calver, 
Indiana 


(On Lake 
Maxinkuckee) 














1 Mexi MILITARY 
CW iViCXICO INSTITUTE 
iA state-owned school in the heart of the vigor- 
ous, aggressive West that is developing the high- 
"est type of manhood. Ideal conditions — bracing 
sunshine, dry climate. Altitude 3700 feet. 
and Junior College. Reserve Officers’ 

Tr Corps. Address 
JAS. W. WILSON, SUPT., Box S, ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 








RANDOLPH -MACON 








WF US = ile al alo 
[PARES for all universities. One teacher for 
eight boys. Academic work applied in 
tal mechanical and icultural training. 
s received at ony time. Fa!l] term opens Sept. 19. 
porous, healthful, outdoor life. 700 acres. au- 
location, For catalog address 


, Box 140, Rolling Prairie, Indiana 








WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


is 43 miles from Kansas City 





(ROLLER’S SCHOOL) 


Aschool with a country location in the 
famous Valley of Virginia, having the 
highest endorsement of the Virginia 
Military Institute and other Univer- 
sities. The best equipped academic 
building in the State. Steam heat and 
electric lights. Gymnasium. New fire- 
proof buildings, costing nearly $70,000, 
now completed. School property covers 
250 acres—large campus for drills and 
all field sports under careful super- 
vision. Able faculty of college men. 
One master for every 15 boys. En- 
rollment limited to 200. Forty-three 
years of successful work in develop- 
ing self-reliant, manly boys, physically and in- 
tellectually sound. Rates $450. For catalog, address 


Thomas J. Roller and Chas. S. Roller, Jr. 


NOT NB) hd 


FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
Military Training 


ACLOSE study of the boy’s peculiarities 

—his temperament — his ability — 
his courage and his ambitions enables 
Randolph-Macon to prepare him for his 
proper place in life. 

Front Royal is one of the Randolph- 
Macon System of Schools. Its surround- 
ings are inspirational and of high educa- 
tional advantage. Thorough pr ation 
for College or Scientific Schools, Also 
prepares for business life. : 

Intellectual, moral and physical devel- 
opment combined with military training 
fit the boy for the needs of the times. 
Modern Loy aE gymnasium and spa- 
cious grounds for all outdoor sports. 
Terms $325. 27th session opens Septem- 
ber 17, 1918. For catalog address 


CHARLES L. MELTON,A.M.,Principal 


Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 





Saeceay Miltery School in the Missouri River 
j and one of the 10 Honor Schools of the 
U. S. War Department 


e Boys Do Things 


A happy life of soul stirring ac- 


























Principals, Fort Defiance, Virginia 
ivities. Field maneuvers, artille TTUC : he which apeeas 
Ty, HA’ K live a balanced life which to the well 
S intentioned tag od in a boy's cones of fees wadaslios all 


Hench warfare, field telegraph, signal- E) ‘ | it k tion for college, tec! 
preparation for ege, 


2 of 
: building, bombing and [Mil & 2 = h | discipline. | Thorough prepara hnical schools and 
" chine $ ‘ . Mili Il and discipline under U. S. War Department. 
: X a anes hleti 1 2 r no is fore Officers Training oy All athletics. ~ 
id athletic fielc ee gg a 3 € ' A Church (Episcopal) school. Traditions and ideals of fifty years 
and ey mna | nig Rare , 5 s = 1h) fedviesiity. An early enrollment necessary this year. 


Janior and Senior units R. 0.T. C. 
High scholastic standards. 
Small classes. Individual in- 
struction, Boys prepared for 
College, Technical Schools 
and Business. Graduates en- 
ter leading colleges and uni- 
versities without examina- 
tion. For catalog address 


COL. $. SELLERS, Supt. dds}: al 
1851 Washington Avenue Se Fe ee Re ae eke by 


Lexington, Missouri BE ad = 
cy TER MILITARY AN” 
NORTH IN NAVAL ACADEMY 
Two hours from Chicago, on the shores of beautiful Lake Geneva. Designated b the President 
as a Reserve Officers Training Corps. Thorough preparation for colin. With the advant 
of a military and naval life, the school provides both culture and the definite valaes of 
cipline and education. Modern military and naval tactics are taught by returned 0! 
from “Somewhere in France.”’ Nine Cadillac military automobiles. Fleet of naval ; 
Every known improvement in sanitation, heating, light and fireproofing. A Sxe8 
price, which includes board, tuition, nniforms and all necessary expenses, inclu 
socket money. Enrollment limited to 150 selected students. Over 40 applicants 
ast F'all for lack of room. esent enrollment for Fal! Term far exceeds any previous year. 


For catalog address Col. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wi 


foster a boy's 
For either catalogue address 


a C.W.Newhall, A.B., Headmaster, Drawer 6, Faribault, Minn. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 





MORGAN 
PARK 


Boys thus brought into direct touch with varying phases 
of modern economic progress can choose intelligently their own 
Home channels 


life work. 
younger boys. All 


H. D. ABELLS, Box 1800, Morgan Park, CHICAGO, ILL, 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


14 MILES FROM CHICAGO 


A school where a 

boy receives thorough training in 

the fundamentals and acquires regular 

habits of study. There is no other military 

academy which offers teacher-conducted visits to 
Chicago’s industries, business houses and civic centres. 


ere and individual care. Separate school for 
sports. For catalog address 











Five buildings. Twenty acres. Prepares for 
Colleges and Technical Schools. Ranks with 
the highest grade schools in New England, 
{ yet the tuition is moderate. Individual in- 
fluences and instruction. Modern gymnasium. 
Athletic field, running track. Skating. Invigorating winter 
sports. 39th year. 7 





Duxbury, Mass. 


RESPONSIBILITY, initiative, the supple 
muscle, the steady, clear-thinking brain 
—the development of these dominate 
POWDER POINT’S policy toward each boy. 


HE elastic curriculum of study 

and exercise commands the 
fullest participation of everyone 
enrolled, and makes the boy /ee/ 
and now he will be fit to hold down 
any hard task that may come his 
way in future life. Military train- 
ing maintains boy’s individuality. 
Upper and Lower schools. Thor- 
ough preparation for college and 
business. IMustrated catalog. 


BALES &. SEANSE, 6. ., 
Ss 


38 King Cr © Road 
(38 miles ae Costes 














OLD DOMINION 
ACADEMY 


A school of limited numbers, semi-military 
in character, located at the famous Berkeley 
Springs health resort. Boys have all the 
advantages of the Springs’ water!and baths. 
Elevation 1700 feet. Delightfully temperate 
climate all the year. Prepares for college 
and for business life. Four home-like, well 
appointed buildings, where boys live with 
masters under anes influences. Honor 
: System in vogu parate Junior School. 
Baseball, Football ond: all healthful outdoor 
activities. Boys from 31 States and Coun- 
tries. Rates $275. For catalog address 


E. E. NEFF, Ph.D., Principal 
Box K Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 





Kiskiminetas 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Located on a wooded highland overtosting the 
beautiful Kiskiminetas river. 200 acres. “Kis! 
lets a boy grow up out of doors. Special ine ~ 
tion for college and technical schools. 13 expert 
teachers keep in close personal touch with boys. 
Small classes. High athletic spirit and strong 
Lo titive teams. Several athletic fields. Tennis, 
. Swimming Pool, suamas a ae New b 
pe School owns its own farm an 
Rate $700. For catalogue address 


DR. A. W. WILSON, JR., President 
Kiskiminetas Springs School, Saltsburg, Pa. 




















~ MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 557 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) _ 


Chauncy Hall School. 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 








and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 





FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 











The Massanutten Military A nay a ne 





Bellefonte Academy 
“THE SCHOOL IN THE MOUNTAINS” 
113th year. Limited to 100 young men 15 years 
and upwards. 11 expert teachers. Students select 
subjects to fit — career. Home atmosphere, 
spring water. Huntin ng. fishing, swimming 
pool. gymnasium, Gm etic field. No hazing. 
tes moderate. Catal 


James K. Hughes, A. Mi Headmaster, BELLEFONTE, PA. 








Preparatory School 
for boys. Healthful location, beautiful Shenandoah valley. 100 
miles from Washington. Prepares for college and business. 
Music, athletics. New $25,000 Dining Hall and Dormitory. 
Limited to 100 boys. $400 inclusive. 
Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M., Headmaster 
Offers a thorough phys 
Mercersburg Academy 2%°%,2 teroush phys: 
training for college or business. Under Christian masters from 
the great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of 
the most picturesque spots of America. New a 
Equipment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box 1 

















William Mann Irvine, LL.D., Head: ae 











WILL 


under an efficient master. Military training. 


SO NESIAUNENDANPD 7 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Your boy’s personality studied and directed by a large corps of able t food. 
door life, Intelligent guidance in work and play. * foneige and preparatory yp eerymente. Each unit of 1 
ew 


h Whol Healthy ou 
boys 


t in — and ap- 





residence hall, pe 


— Six buildings. Gymnasium. Six-acre athletic field. 78th year opens z+ %-- 
44 


OWER SCHOOL pe Sow from 10 to % 
maton Illustrated book) 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 


 eepareto. pe PO Pinel management and Sanne- 





With a Winter 
Home in Florida 


ant only by: wy in the world that owns and Ms yee two distinct Blenta, moving from one to the other, 


the season, by special train and with ne 


“Splendid Saptpmens, omni qusbrecing wptodate Taboratories and woodworking shops, modern buildings, large 
1. boys enjoy ena ca bathing and h broithéal outdose opening duri sr Bat of. she, M4 
i t bef 


ti e. Poerediited by: g Sending universities 


«Not a » 
Prep” School 
Designed exclusively 

for younger bg 
ome iis, 


Genuine 
Vigilant watchfulness gf 


TODD SEMINAR 


FOR BOYS 
Pure air, pure water, active outd 
Minois ‘hill country, one hour from Che 
eago. feet above sea level, 20 acres 
waetinnde. Athletics. Inquire abgst, 
our Northern Summer Camp. 
NOBLE HILL, Principal 
Woodstock, tl. 





, | Bethlehe 


Preparatory § 


Bethlehem, Pa. 1600 & 
pared for leading uni 
40 years. Unanimous 
ment of our work } 
universities. 0 
various colle 
ings. Finely-equip 
nasium, Swimmi 
extensive Athletic 
9 Reasonable rates, 
Junior School. Gai 


Separate JOHN K. TUGGER 
Junior Hesdmeitia 
___ School i g 


he 











Allentown Preparal 


SCHOOL Daa 
For BOYS | 


College | 
Preparatory ne 
and general ES at 
courses. Mag- 4 
nificent new 
fireproof building with large, ames cls 
Beautiful country location with 
valley and distant mountains. Ca ampas ot 
Cc srefully supervised athletics. Jun or Dems 
$400. Visit the school if possible, or 


W. H. Reese, D. Sc., Headmaster, Box 408, 




















W ould You WantYe ¥ 
Son to Enter a Race, 
With a Handwaps 


Correspondents returning from 
and France tell us that even more tam 
able than the energy and thought thes 
countries are devoting to the war is he 
time and thought and energy they ae 
voting to preparations for the 
and industrial boom which they expe@® 
follow the war. 

We, as a nation, are too newly in the wat 
to think much about “after the wah; ¥ 
surely it is not too early for us to 
it as individuals. 

What are your plans for yout ‘ 
your business after the war? “— 
tant, what are your plans for ro ; 
Have you begun to train him for his pat 
you have not, you are dooming him to 
equal equipment in the race he must 
For other men are thinking and 

now, to-day. ; 

The best possible equipment  # 
and efficient adatle is need fot 
years from now will be ten times 
than your need was ten yeats @g765 

No better schools exist tham 
Freee their message @ 


train winners. 
Give them the 
put your boy in 
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Fen $500 Scholarships | 


YOUNG WOMEN 








SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR 

















will be awarded by 
Illinois Woman’s College 


These scholarships are open only to 
luates of standard High Schools or 
lemies of high scholastic rank. 
Entrants must be youn. women of pur- 
| character, in vigorous health 
and ready for college without entrance 
conditions, and prepared to undertake 
the full 4 year college course. 

i fixed purpose of the administra- 
pipegtyr Standard Woman’s College to 
maintain it as a small high grade school 
where earnest ambitious young women 

develop and make their lives worth 
while for themselves and others. Its aim is 
to qualify for womanly service anywhere. 
Applications for scholarships must be on file 
pefore Fuly 15,1918. Address REGISTRAR 


WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


cl Be E JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 











| 








is Maryland College 


for Women 


i, the 4 F ., 
ee 


| 

fa-t=: 3 

| 0 COR, BP hs 

: ; : 

: ADVANTAGES 


= 
Gollege Preparatory 64 Years’ History 
College arene Faculty 
A Girls from 32 States 
| L 10 miles from Baltimore 
} Domestic Science 500-foot elevation 
: Near Washington 
) Teacher's Certificate. Fireproof Buildings 
Swimming Poo 
b= Private Baths 
‘s Certificate. Set Bowls 
Non-Sectarian 
0. Ideal size 
sCertificate. Personal care 
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WARD-BELMONT 


For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


HE beginning of the age of reason is 

vastly important for the intellectual life 
of woman. There is an insistent demand 
for educated women who can do things; 
women, each of whom, having deep knowl- 
edge, can apply that knowledge to some 
problem of the time. 


ARD-BELMONT, an institution of na- 

tional prestige and patronage, gives 
broad, exact knowledge which is widened 
and extended by courses of special appeal. 
Reservations for the session of 1918-1919, 
beginning September 25, are now being 
made. The matter of entrance should be 
given the earliest possible attention in order 
to assure entrance. 


ARD-BELMONT offers a six-year course 

of study embracing two years of college. 
It meets the exacting demands of a most 
discriminating patronage in Literature, Art, 
Expression, Home Economics, and Physical 
Training. Its curriculum is shaped to meet 
individual capacities and aims. Its fac- 
ulty is select. Its beautiful campus and 
buildings, valued at almost a million dol- 
lars, afford every opportunity for the devel- 
opment of body and mind. 


PPLICATIONS must beaccompanied with 

references. WARD-BELMONT invites 
correspondence, and upon request will be 
pleased to send descriptive literature, Book 
of Views, and information. Addréss 


WARD-BELMONT 


Belmont Heights. 


Box AA 


Nashville, Tenn. 





























Address BOX R, LUTHERVILLE. MD. 
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DWIGHT SCHOOL 
For Girls Englewood, New Jersey 


Suburban to New York City. Combining best features of 
Gollege Preparatory and Finishing School. Special advan- 
ate wor! i i 


post-gradu: . Domestic Arts and Science. 
accepted by Vassar, Smith, Wellesley and Wells. 
grounds for outdoor games. Tennis. iding. 
MISS CREIGHTON and MISS FARRAR, Principals. 


Za SAN 














Year 


ae GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
ca Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 
lege Preparatory. Special for High School 
+ Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ; 
Foe Science; Business; Personal Attention 
Sedents eee. Sports : Large grounds. 
SOUTHERN ¢very section. Rate, $385. Catalog. 
SEMINARY, Box $74, Buena Vista, Va. \ 
~ OSS SSS SSNS SSNS SSN 





‘ Mason’s School for Girls 


in the Westchester hills 
, 4 minutes from-New j 
s Preparatory courses with ss 
ges Request for catalogue 
ed by references 
E. MASON, LL.M 
~Arrytown-on-Hudson, N. ¥ / 





Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Will School 


A School of Practical Arts 


Designed for the higher education of women 
particularly on vocational and professional 


lines, 
and Industrial Arts. 
Special students admitted. 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Household Economics 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Address Secretary 

TROY, N. Y. 


Secretarial Work, 





National 
In Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


Park Setniaates 














THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


Write 
A.R. GRIER, Pres., P. 8. MOULTON, A. B., Headmaster 


“The Mountain School” 
90 girls and 14 teachers. 1 
preparation and courses for girls not 
college. 
science and athletic traming. 1 
building with gymnasium, swimming pool and 
sleeping porch. On Main Line Penna. 


Founded 1853 
Healthful, invig- 
orating location 
amid picturesque 
surroundings. 
School park land 
of 100 acres. Six 
modern, home- 
like buildings for 
Thorough college 
ing to 
Music, dancing, practical domestic 
ini New $40, 


FOR GIRLS 


R. R, 


For ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


The definite object of the Seminary is to 
offer a condensed college course for young 
women graduates of high and preparatory 
schools. The formal courses of study are 
supplemented by complete departments of 
music, art, home economics and floriculture. 





Box 155, Birmingham, Pa. 


Specialistsin Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 


Science, Floriculture, Arts and Craft 


4, re- 
tarial branches, Library Methods and Business 


Law. Modern gymnasium and outdoor sports. 


An illustrated and carefully prepared cata) 
setting forth the purpose and ideals 
nary, will mailed upon request. 
REGISTRAR, NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 
Box 195, Forest Glen, Maryland 


s of the Sem 
Address 











Ferry Hall for Girls 





Located in a picturesque woodland estate of 12 
acres on the shore of Lake Michigan, in a residential 
center of wealth and culture, 28 miles from Chicago. 
Noted for its high scholastic rank, judged by the 
standards of the best eastern colleges (which give it 
certificate privileges) and for the wholesome, prac- 


tical Christianity of its school life. 


Coiege mnenetetery and general high-school courses, two 


‘ears 0: 


junior college work, and special instruction in Music, 


xpression, and Domestic Arts and Science. The beauty and 
extent of the campus lure the girls to an active outdoor life. 
Well-equipped gymnasium with large modern swimming pool 
furnishes opportunity for supervised exercise. Address 


MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Princtpal, Box 331, Lake Forest, Illinois 
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instructors, with studi 


Mount 
da 






diploma. 












We send students to college on certificate. 


We offer just these opportunities. 
erature, but the course otherwise is elective. 


eminent Boston masters. 
















All outdoor sports. 
historical associations 
A girl, after leaving 


School 


miles from 
Boston 










are being accepted in 







Send for New 


Year Book Ex 


course. Courses in B 


Ida and continue them until she has an education 
years in college, taking through her whole course an e! 


Special cars from Chicago and § 


ceptional opportunities 
with a delightful home life. 








































































Frances Shimer School Senter 7 


A home school for girls and young ealioae <q 
department, two years with diploma. Advanced stand- 
ing at leading colleges. 
Certificate privileges. Home Economics with diplo- 
ma Music, Art, etc. 35 acres. Golf, Tennis, Gymna- 
sium. School gives its own movies Picturesque 
location. 127 miles from Chicago. Papils from 
sixteen states. 
Rev. WM. 











Four years academy work. 


Catalog, address }'}) 
P. McKEE, Dean, | 
653, Mt. Carroll, 


Llinois 















MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 
Each girl 
Preparatory 
Art, Music, Expres on, 

sports. Swimming. 


In beautiful ow oe Philadelphia. 
individually studied. come, College 
and Advance¢ Depa. remente. 





Horseback riding. 
25th year. Dlus- 
trated catalog on & 














A setpaialsiia ethos me girls adcraiited 
by Eastern and Western Colleges and 
Universities. Also a finishing school for 
those not entering college. Music, Art, 
Home Economics. A 40-acre campus 
provides for tennis, hockey, ‘all field 
sports. Well equipped gymnasium. 
Write for catalog. 
MISS ELLEN W. SABIN, Pres., Milwaukee, Wis. 











| privileges. Music, Art and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. 









































CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


d girls’ boarding school. 5 modern bidgs. 
60-acres. Athletics, swimming pool, motion pictures. Broad 
courses permit personal selection. bey Fy ye and dress. 
College preparation, music, art. Rates $600 address, 
DR. RB. J. TREVORROW, President, ae chromed J. Box 78 
Historic Junior College. 

Southern College Girls and Young Women. 
56th year. $500. No extras, Social Training. Two-year 
College Courses. Preparatory and Finishing Courses. 
Music, Art, Expre Tennis, Basketball, Gym- 
ents from many states. Ideal climate. Non. -sectarian. 

vA, “Petersbars, 240 Callege PIL, Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Young Ladies. 
Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 12th. In the beautiful and 
historic Shenandoah _Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed 
te, modern Students from 31 states. 
Courses : Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years), with certificate 


tendidl * 

















St. Hilda’ s Hall—Charies Town, W.Va. 


A school for girls near Washington, under auspices Bishop, 
Episcopal Diocese. College Preparatory, Elective Courses. Music, 
Art, Athletics under trained director. Open air classrooms. A 
teacher to every four girls. $450-§500. Catalog. 


LEWISBURG SEMINARY. Junior College 


Est. 1812. Near White Sulphur Springs. 2300 ft. elevation. Out- 
doorlife. Junior college and college preparatory course. Accredited 
by State University and leading colleges. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics, Expression, Business and elective courses. ‘erms $325 





Mariah Pendleton Duval, Principal (former Principal Stuart Hall) 


ROBERT H. ADAMS, A.M., Pres., Box 75, Lewisburg, W. Va. 
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A Famous Old New England Country School 

Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prep- 
aration. General Courses, Domestic Science and 
Home Management. Strong courses in instru- 
mental and vocal music. odern Languages. 
The school, home — gymnasium are each in 
separate buildings. Large new cnne ae pores. 
Swimming pool, military drill, b 
ing, canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds 
for tennis, golf, hockey, et and other 
sports. Live teachers. -$800. Upper and 
lower school. 50 pupils. For catalog address 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
30 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 
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FOR GIRLS eons 
Many eatterere, || VIRGINIA COLLEGHE p= 
after leaving high school do not wish to go to yo Ming But often or froung Women Box F, D/ 
they desire advanced work in a new environment with competent One of the leading schools in the South, r 
ies best meeting their tastes. buildings. Extensive Campus. Located intial 
ley of Virginia, famed for health and hem Apre 
Students take English or Lii- scenery. Elective, Preparatory ¢ : Charte 
| and Colles: ‘Ass 
All subjects count for Music. ‘in of 
pression, D 
Graduation from high school not necessary. Noexamination required. bod the Ph a 
Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, here and @ organ with of Actual 
A finely equipped school. New building American h. pons in 
(6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. + actors, Sas a 
Course in Costume Design 2 and Home Decoration. Secretarial Students ~~ from 4 
2 sta ™ Daily le 
All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and — Soe 
arefreely used. DomesticScience, Art,Elocution. byun B 
grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount . 
> alee ber bene Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vie — 
ective prog — a. 
There are some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1918-19 | 7 7 ‘ —— 
the order of their applications. TH E E LY SCHOOL A) 
it. Louis, Sept. 25, for western girls. | ELY COURT GREENWICH, CONNE 
. | In the country. One hour from New You | 
| Upper School— Girls from fifteen to twenty, 
102 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, MASS. capitis from Stee ae ia 
aie r The lead 
: “ 
| i|| SELECT THE 
Bi t : 
ishopthorpe Manor ||| RIGHT SCHOO Tary 
Box 257, Bethlehem, Pa. ben 
4 school for girle oe ,escontional eppgstusi- : 
es in reparation for college or for e. tif- a! 
cate rivile Special a finishing course The School and Coll Bu 7 ay _ 
for High School graduates. ceptional advan- i 
tages in Music, Art, Household Arts and Sciences of The Red Book re | 
ce = ay Le eames and Secretarial York Ap 
wor unior Vepartmen 4 ° . * logue, 
‘ New gy paeciam and tiled owinaming pool ee! h — ae bees pore R F 
ea ul location, near New York an ila- || about the best schools 
delphia. Tennis, basketball, skating, rid t | Wes: 
For booklet address a — colleges absolutely free. 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal - j sc 
: J) Check from the lists below the kinds Woncer 
Institution in which you are intere Ww 
Colonial School Ccilege preparatory. Academ': Herma 2 
Collegiate Courses. Music, rt Express on, Domestic Accountancy School hed 
seenan, Bosoutental sheeabeeaeb pen ar, studyhall, |f 8 —"""" Advertising School exceptional >< 
JESSIE TRUMAN, Associate Principal  $$-|| — -----: gricultural College =—— 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1535 18th Street. || —...-. Architecture SCHO 
FOREST PARK COLLEGE 58% ye2 Junior Coieige, Pree | J += Art School a 
paratory and Grammar School. . . Automobile School School 
Certificate admits to Eastern and Western Colleges and Univer- ys Prep. School 
sities accepting certificate. College of Music, E. R. KROEGER, Boys’ School (ages 7-15 yeass) Brery facil! 
Director ; Nordstrom-Carter, Voice; Public School Music. Violin, — Coll training of 
Expression, Art, Bible School, Home Economics. Year $350. —< aeoiter Vdune Wensil arash 
. ) schools. Fe 
Missouri, St. Louis. President, Anne 8. Dn mr College or University esr A. 
COTTEY COLLEGE for Women Acsiedits’ Junior ~ Comptometer Schoo =. 
and Elective Guees a oste Domestic Science, Art and = : __ SCH 
Expression. is of work and character. Domestic Science WYOM! 
Separate Soresltory for young girls. Ideal Christian Drafting 
Home. Outdoor sports. Address Elocution, Cope and Dramatic Ad arid git 
Mrs. V. A. C. Stockard, President and Founder, MISSOURI, NEVADA | | 20l(iwsttiwti«‘(; Engineenng oe 


Engraving jewelry) 
cade Girls’ Boarding School 

. Girls’ Day School 
Girls’ School (7-15 years) 






































..Kindergarten Training 
Law School BE, 
Medical School 
Military Academy Established 
Millinery School heal thful hil 
rae. Music Conservatory pio. x 
Normal school 
obete Nurses’ School grade to 1s: 
Photographic School sti 
oh¥@ne 4 oar cation Schee _ THE DE 
auty ture ——— 
School of Osteopathy a 
School for Stammerers P 
Shorthand Schod l 
rthan 
Summer Camp—Boys EXCEP1 
ummer Camp 
Technical School Co-edue: 
Telegraph School endowmen 
Veterinary College Most reaso 
Location Preferred .....-++++# vores’: 
course: 
Yearly tuition.... 
Catholic. .... 
Oe eer eee 
Address. .......--++++++8 
Telephone ... <u 


Mail to 
School and College 
THE RED BOOK 


501 Fifth Avenue, New: 


















» Red Book Magazine 





CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 











ime to 
rom a 





DANA’S " 
Apreparat te of Ohio. 
iapase — ees” pastor and Doctor of Music. 


Fiftieth 


ons 
pistory. 


ENROLLMENT LIMITED 


upil has personal 


USICAL INSTITUTE 
Warren, Ohio 


ory school and College of Music. 
Grants degrees 


rated on plan of daily personal 
9 oe the “school of experiences.” 
daily rience in branch studied. Daily les- 
in technic, theory solfeagio, ensemble, musical 
Pablic School Music. faculty devotes entire 
school. Each 
Master-musician. 


instruction 
Expenses — inoSerate, 

in Piano. Voice. Violin and orchestra 
Nee ee ornet and other Band Instruments. 


irre Military Band. 


Lynn B. Dana, President, College Box R, Warren, Ohio 


Dormitories. Address 








Offers modern courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Violoncello, Orchestral In- 
struments, Public _ School 
Music, Harmony, 
tion, Physica! 
croze. odern 
and Dancing. 
Walton Pyre School of Act- 
ing and Expression. 
Superior Normal Training 
School, supplies Teachers for 
Colleges. 
Pugs epeeuees for Lyceum 
an 
ments. 


Languages 


hautauqua engage- 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
Conse of M USIC 


I ized ero 
sally r 
of the highest standards, > , and 
is one of the musical 
i 2. he country. 
ighty artist - instructors, 
many of international repu- 
tation. A partial list follows: 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf 
Weidig, Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte, Enrico Tramonti, 
Heniot Levy, Allen > 
Herbert Butler, Vietor Gar- 
wood, Silvio Scionti a 


lerson, 


SCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC ARTS ; : 
—_—__—__ = Desirable Dormitory accom- others 
Se. ye es fa = of 
res, concerts and recitals KXarleton Hackett lohn J. Hattstacdt id, 
throughout the school year. “Asso Director’ Prectient cad Feecier Auelvh,Weidio m.. Conservatory fe located 
Teachers’ Certificates, Diplo- E in the heart of Chicago’s 
mas and Degrees conferred by authority of the State of musical center, in the new, magnificent sixteen 
Ilinois. Students’ Orchestra. Many free advantages. Kimball Hall Building. 
Thirty-third annual session begins September 9, 1918. For free catalog and general information, address 


554 Kimball Hall AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC Chicago, Illinois 


. Warren 
Louise Robyn, and 
equal prominence, 





AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


leading institution for Dramatic Training and Ex- 

ae " Taining in America. Connected with Charles 

"s ire Theatre and Companies. For infor- 
apply o THE SECRETARY 





SCHOOL OF ART 








i77 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. SCHOOL OF NORMAL TRAINING * 
eget ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


ART SCHOOL 
a 








Thomas Normal Training School 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts 
and Penmanship. One and two-year courses. 29th 
year we have been placing graduates in paying posi- 
tions. Dormitories. Strongfaculty, beautiful location, 
adequate equipment. For catalog and full informa- 
tion address THE SECRETARY, 3025 West Grand 
Boulevard, Michigan, Detroit. 


SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical Education forWomen 


TWO-YEAR NORMAL COURSE gives theo- 
retical and practical courses in all branches of 


hysical education cane omen to teach 
RO MEN’S CHRISTIA 
OOLS, Lae id 


FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 
— M also prepare women for RECRE- 
ATION WORK in the army camps and as RECON- 


School for Exceptional Children | | ATION WORK in the army camps and as REC 
Bvery facility, in a suburban home, for the care and on > hen eta sean 
training of children who, through mental or physical ee ee 
@wability, are unable to attend public or_private : 
Whools. Fourteen miles from Philadelphia Booklet. 
Mowe A. Woops, Principal. Penna., Roslyn. Box 148 





SCHOOLS—Est. 20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 
DRAMATIC 
STAGE 
PHOTO-PLAY 
AND 
DANCE ARTS 


{AL 


department a large school in 
| Academic, Technical and 
ing. Students’ School 

and Stac Afford New 
Appearances. Write for cata- 
mentioning study desired. 


R. C. IRWIN, Secretary 
S7th near Broadway, New York 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 

Woncesrer, Massachusetts. din tind 
"Worcester Domestic Science School 273, 
Hermal and Home-making courses. Red Cross Work. Trains for 
fesehers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians. The first school de- 
‘yeted solely to Normal Domestic Science training. Graduates occupy 
exceptional posi Opens September 24th, 1918. Address 
MRS. F. A. WETHERED, 158 Institute Road. 




















Art that Pays 


Our School prepares youn} women 
and men for all the ART VOCATIONS. 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Ilustra- 
tion, Modeling, Designing, Pottery andNor- 
mal Art with the joyful experience of Ont- 
door Painting, are features of the School. 

Richest facilities for Art Study in 
Museum Collections, Lecture Courses, and 
Ryerson Art Library all under the same 
roof as the School. 

Our graduates are holding, the most 
successful positions. Big, for 
women and men as Designers, Illustrators 
and Teachers. 

Write Registrar for particulars, 
ART SCHOOL, Art Institute of Chicago 
Box3 Michigan Ave. at Adams Street 


Chicago, linois 
=>>>>>>———SSSSSSSSSS 























SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
WYOMING SEMINARY. 4 co-educational 


schoo! where 
and girleget a vision of the highest purposes of life. 
preparation, Business, Music, Art, Oratory and 
Arteand Science. Military training, Gymna- 

; ay Athletic fields, 74th year. Endowed—low rates. 
L. L. 8pracueE, D.D., President, Kingston,Pa. 


ND ACADEMY 
BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


‘Betablished 1855, Co-educational. Large endowment. In 

Bealthful hill country of southern Wisconsin. 6 modern 

dings. 20 acres; athletic field; large lake. A Christian 

: school preparing for all colleges. Courses from 8th 

rade to ist year college. Also piano, violin, vocal, 
stenography. Expenses, $350. Catalog. 

| THE DEAN, Box HB. Beaver Dam, Wisconsin _ 


| Pillsbury Academy 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES IN MUSIC 
ARTHUR C. KOERNER, Director 





VD ‘ 
Kinet g a ther allied subjects. 
ap 8 and othe \° 
Hi Sept. 24, 1918. Registration week, Sept. 16, 
wis Bec cothion and farther information address Secretary 
NORMAL. SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
_ 430 South Wabash Avenue 


New Haven Normal 


1466 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 32nd year. Fits fo; 
teaching, physical training, playground work. Vocational bu. 
reau. Dormitories. 2 gymnasiums. New Dining Hall. 9bidgs. En, 
closed 3-acre campus. Boathouse, athletic fields, 100 acres on Sound 


The Sar gent Schoo for Physical 


Education 
Established 1881. 
; 3 Address for booklet — 
Co-educational. Prepares for college or business. Large DR. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 
Steomcat makes possible exceptional advantages on MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 
reasona! terms. e 
Full four-year course and elective courses. Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
30th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three years. 


. Preparatory studies and practice; advanced 
The war has created great demand for our graduates. Courses in 


: classes, on of Ottaker Sevick is used extensively. 
: DICE CULTURE. Full four-year course, elective Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to THE SECRETARY 
4 Pew oP 2 nal : 


tes, 





School of 
Gymnastics 








SCHOOLS OF KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 
Kindergarten Primary Training School, 175 West Ave., Bridgeport, Con. 


Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses, 
Boarding and day school. Extensive facilities for thor- 
ough work. State certificate. $450 covers and tui- 
tion. 20th year. Booklets, Address MARY C, ROILLS, Principal. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
PESTALOZZI-PROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
A Kindergarten Normal School. Overlooks Lake Michi- 
gan. 22nd year beginsSept. 17. Diploma 2 yeurs. Three 
Depts.—I, Kindergarten; II. Primary; ITI. Playground 
Workers. University Courses Accredited. Write. 
Registrar, Box 1, 616-22 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Tl. 
"and Enrope. 


Seer ss | | cra meee 
iS Tere oa s || KINDERGARTEN 
MISCELLANEOUS “Va INSTITUTE 


School Problem Fall Term September 19, 1918 


if you will merely state your case to 


HE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


us) Kind of School. (2) Location pre- 
(3) you desire to spend. 
ft, who has made personal investigation 
bols and colleges of this country, will 
School best adaptedto your needs. 
is absolutely free. 
WT NEWS SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


GO, ILLINOIS 





























courses, church choir practice and chorus work. 
The courses of Study conform to leading American 














r 


tour 
il be 


American College of Physical Education 
Accredited. Co-educational. 2-year Normal Course. Graduate 
placing bureau. Our graduates are filling responsible positions 
at attractive salaries, as Physical Directors, Playground Super- 
visors, Athletic Coaches, in universities, colleges, public schools, 
parks, playgrounds, and in Y. A. and Y.W.C.A. work. 
Strong faculty. Thorough training in athletic games, zsthetic 
and folk dancing. Unusual equipment. ium, Swimming 
pool. Outdoor athletics. Woman's dormitory. College term 
opens Sept. 24. Summer School for directors teachers 
July 1 — August Write for catalog now. Address}- 
THE COLLEGE, Deo!.16, 4200 Grand Bivd., Chi , Oe, 


Kinder, en and meni 
= ee ore ee 
Chicago's most exclusive residential s 
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When a better position—an 
executive place—in your com- 
pany is open, will you be the 
man the President or General 
Manager calls on to fill it? 


When you are asked ques- 
tions concerning production, 
accounting, transportation, fi- 
nance, marketing, or any of the 
other fundamentals of your 
business 


—how will you answer? 


Will your replies be intelligent 
and positive? Will they be based 
on fact? 


Or will you only know the fun- 
damentals of your own particular 
work and thereby lose the oppor- 
tunity for advancement to the 
place calling for executive ability 
founded on actual knowledge? 


These are days of rapid 
promotions 


But, chance, luck, “pull” or ac- 
cident plays little part in the selec- 
tion of men for places of execu- 
tives. 


Men who can direct and 
manage the work of others are 
quickly appreciated, and they are 
advanced to positions of responsi- 
bility accordingly. 

The demand for executives, 
trained in the fundamentals that 
underlie all departments of busi- 
ness, is always greater than the 
supply. 

Present day conditions are 


making unprecedented 
opportunities 


The need for better trained ex- 
ecutives is to be seen on every 


“The president 
wants to see 
you !” 


hand in évery industry. Better 
executives are being sought by big 
businesses everywhere. 


Trained men who know command 
almost any salary. 


The Modern Business Course 
and Service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute gives you a 
sound grasp and keen insight into 
those basic principles that under- 
lie all business. The man who 
knowsthe fundamentalsof finance, 
marketing, production, accounting 
always commands a premium in 
the market for brains. 


_ Leadership in business is always 
s. 


It makes better executives— 
better all-round men 


The man who is already con- 
sidered a successful executive can 
increase the efficiency of his busi- 
ness—better his own position—if 
he grounds himself in a broad 
knowledge of all business funda- 
mentals as developed in the Mod- 
ern Business Course and Service. 


In fact, a large percentage of 
the 70,000 men enrolled in the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute are 
men who know that their own 
efficiency and ability can only be 
improved by the application of 
fundamental truths, already ex- 
perienced by others, and applied 
to their own needs. 


This Course and Service gives 
you, in easily readable, conven- 
1ent form, the practical working 
experierce, plans and analyses of 
thousands of successful men. 


You can follow the Course in 
your spare time. 


You will profit by what you 
learn from the very first. It will 


inspire you—interest you. If 

prepare youto be a safe and m 
valuable executive. It will he 
you to become a better executi 


You will find that it will helpys 
to “take up the slack”—iner 
production —improve’ markefi 


methods—better accounting 9 


tems and improve your finang 
aftrangements. 


You men who have you ¢ 
on the place wheal 


You men who may be given your 
for opportunity thru the promotion ord 
ping out of others—when “they” call for 
to help make their decisions—let them 
you well-informed. Begin now thi 
training which will become invaluablew 
in your march towards success. 


70,000 alert business men have et 
in the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
their reason for enrolling was, fundam 
just the same as yours. They | 
greater knowledgé—a wider expel 
better fundamental training int 


business. 
Get further information 


Learn how your mental and & 
business growth can be assured. Send 
for a copy of the 112-page. book, “Tam 
Ahead In Business.” It will be sent you 
It will help you measure what you 5 
what you don’t know—and what you 
know—to make your future sure. 


When they call you to the Board 
to find out if you are worthy and wet 
fied for promotion, what will your answe 


Alexander Hamilton Inst 
331 Astor Place New York City fp 


Send me “FORGING AHEAD ING 
BUSINESS” —Free 
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Business 
Address 





Business 
Position 
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z want her to 


‘G! RLS can’t be really and truly 
pretty, you know, unless they have 
nice hair—” and this young mother 
added, emphatically, as she reached for 
the cake of Packer’s Tar Soap—“I’m 
going to see that this young lady has 
nice hair!” 
And the key to “nice” hair is —? 4 
regularly-cared-for, well-nourished scalp. 


How, then, does Packer’s Tar Soap 
help? 


The Red Book Magagy 


have nice hair’ 


Its pleasant, piney lather not only 
thoroughly cleanses and invigorates the 
scalp, but actually improves the hair both 
in quality and looks. 


This provident young mother, by the 
way, achieves her proudest results by fol- 
lowing the simple directions that come 
with each cake of “ Packer’s.”” A sample 
half-cake will show you a way to the same 
“proud” results. Sent for 10 cents. 


Write for our Manual, ‘‘ The Hair and Scalp-— Modern Care and 
Treatment,’” 36 pages of practical information. Sent tree on request. 





Packer's Liquip Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, cleanses delightfully 
and refreshes the scalp — keeping the hair soft and attractive. Libeia 


sample bottle 10 cents, 


THE PACKER MFG. CQ,, Dept. 87Y, 81 Fulton St., New York City 
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Mabel Normand 
Eileen Percy 
Madge Kennedy 
Naomi Childers 
Shirley Ward 
Ruth Clifford 
Florence Kern 
Helen Hig¢ins 
Marguerite Haney 
Alma Reubens 
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Film Play Star 
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EILFEN PERCY 
Film Play Star 
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MADGE KENNEDY 
Stage and Screen Star 
pyright hy Ira 1.. Hill's Studio, New Y 
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SHIRLEY WARD 
In ‘Phe Music Master” 
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MARGUERITE HANEY 
I. Vaudeville 
y Moff-tu Studio, Chica 
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Decoration by 
Henry A. Thiede 


CAN'T help thinkin’ o° the lad! 
Here's summer bringin’ trees to fruit, 
An’ every bush with roses clad, 
An’ nature in her finest suit, 
An’ all things as they used to be 
In days before the war came on. 
Yet time has changed both him an’ me, 
An’ I am here, but he is gone. 


The orchard’s as it was back then 
When he was just a little tyke; 
The lake's as calm an’ fair as when 
We used to go to fish for pike. 
There's nothing different I can see 
That God has made about the place, 
cept the change in him an’ me, 


An’ that is difficult to trace. 





FATHER of 
THE MAN 


By EDGAR A. GUEST 


I only know one day he came 
An’ found me in the barn alone. 
To some he might have looked the same, 
But he was not the lad I'd known. 
His soul, it seemed, had heard the call 
As plainly as a mortal can. 
Before he spoke to me at all, 
I saw my boy become a man. 


I can’t explain just what occurred; 
I sat an’ talked about it there; 
The dinner-bell I never heard, 
Or if I did, I didn’t care. 
But suddenly it seemed to me 
Out of the dark there came a light, 
An’ in a new way | could see 
That I was wrong an’ he was nght. 


I can’t help thinkin’ o’ the lad! 
He’s fightin’ hate an’ greed an’ lusi, 
An’ here am I, his doting dad, 
Believin’ in a purpose just. 
Time was I talked the joy o’ play, 
But now life's goal is all I see; 
The petty thoughts I've put away— 
My boy has made a man o' me. 
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CHAPTER I \ | . : ; came back and landed 
a ADs Ss f wang : “2 safe. Got out of the 

RED LA MOTHE —" Tee a oe a machine just as if he was 

was speaking. Given aS Ae | 3 ‘ » gettin’ off a Pullman. 

a certain number of ime ™  Patted the thing on the 

Werages composed of = ~.. ' wing like it was a pet 
ts whisky, imported chicken. ‘Let’s drive 
Ma and a cube of ice, it tem eret Ears a down to the Hotel 
aa matter of comparative i ; weer ~, Frayme,’ he says. 
Me for him to exhibit a inom sri | ee = ‘Likely the crowd’s 
Mable fluency. After two —— ~ there.’ Not another 
Gock in the afternoon Fred was ee : darn word—just that!” 

paerally fluent. ' “Trouble with Potter Waite,” said 
| Taint safe,’ I says to him. And : Tom Watts, “is that he just naturally 
wind was blowin’ enough to lift : don’t give a hang. If he’s going to pull 
e hair out of your head. ‘I wouldn’t something, he’d as lief pull it in the middle of 

D in the thing for the price of it,’ I says; ‘and Woodward Avenue at noon by the village clock 

UES you re seein’ two of it. Bad enough drivin’ a car as to pull it on the Six Mile Road at midnight.” 
pen you re lit up,’ I says, ‘but what these flyin’ machines “No pussy-footin’ for him,” said Jack Eldredge. “My 

ant is a still day and a man that’s cold sober. You just old man was talking about him the other night—day after 
A fest on its little perch in the bird-cage.’ ” he cleaned up those two taxi-drivers out here in front. 
Fred refreshed his parched throat while his four com- ‘Don’t let me hear of you running around with that young 
mins Waited for the conclusion of the tale. “ ‘You'll Waite,’ he says. ‘He’s a bad actor. You keep off him.’” 
= your neck,’ I told him. “He’s a life-saver,” Fred La Mothe joined in. “When 
fen to one,’ says he, ‘I round Windmill Point Light Dad lights into me, I just mention Potter, and Dad forgets 
a come back without bustin’ my neck. Even money I me entirely. You ought to hear Dad when he really gets 

FF: It without bustin’ anything,’ says he. to going on Potter.” 

' Fim er for four at the Tuller to-night, that the least “I’m no Sunday-school boy—” began Brick O’Mera. 
ew 8 a leg,’ I says—and the wind whipped the hat “Do tell,” gibed Eldredge. 

Se and whirled it into a tree.” “_but I'll say Potter is crowdin’ the mourners. J 

pee Stopped, evidently mourning the loss of his hat. wouldn’t follow his trail a week steady.” 
” Said “Will Kraemer impatiently, “what hap- The others waggled their heads acquiescently. Even to 
Did he go up?” their minds, Potter Waite traveled at too high speed and 

mm? 1 paid for that dinner, but b’lieve me, there with too little thought of public opinion. 

Niseady when I thought I’d have to collect from his About that table sat five young men who were as much 
sever see a leaf blowing around in a gale? Well, a result of a condition as outlying subdivisions are the 
Ow he looked out over the lake. Just boundin’ result of a local boom. Of them all only La Mothe came 

mi and twistin’, but he went the distance and from a family which had known moderate wealth for 
a8, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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generations, but this wealth had grown 


swiftly, unbelievably during the past few : 
wonderful years, to a great fortune. Of the rest, 
Kraemer and O’Mera were the sons of machinists 

who a dozen years before would have considered care- 
fully before giving one of their sons fifteen cents to sit 
in the gallery at the old Whitney Opera House to see saw- 
mill and pile-driver and fire-engine drama. The automo- 
bile had caught them up and poured millions into their 
laps. Eldredge was the son of a bookkeeper who fifteen 
years ago had drawn fifty dollars at the end of each month 
for his services. For every dollar of that monthly salary 
he could now show a million. Watts was the son of a 
lawyer whom sheer good luck had lifted from a practice 
consisting of the collection of small debts and made a 
stockholder in, and adviser to, a gigantic automobile con- 
cern. And these boys were the sons of those swiftly gotten 
millions. They had forgotten the old days, just as De- 
troit, their home city, had forgotten its old drowsiness, its 
Midwestern quietness and conservatism. 

One might compare Detroit to a demure village girl, 
pleasing, beautiful, growing up with no other thought than 
to become a wife and mother, when by chance some great 
impresario hears her singing and it is discovered that she 
has one of the world’s rarest voices. To her the old things 
and the old thoughts and the old habits of life are gone 
forever. The world pours wealth and admiration at her 
feet, and her name rings from continent to continent. So 
with the lovely old city straggling along the shores of that 
inland strait. She has become a prima donna among cities. 
The old identity is gone, replaced by something else, less 
homely, but mightier, grander. Her population, which 
within the memory of boys not out of high school num- 
bered less than three hundred thousand sou!s, was now 
reported to be thrice that. Her wealth had not doubled 
or trebled, but multiplied by an unbelievable figure, and 
she had spent it with unbelievable lavishness. 

Where once had been cobblestone pavements and horse- 
cars were countless swarms of automobiles; where once 
had been meadows, pastures, wood-lots, were tremendous 
plants employing armies of men, covering scores of acres, 
turning out annual products which brought to the city 
hundreds of millions of dollars. In the history of the 
world no city had come into such a fortune as Detroit, 
nor had there been such universal prosperity, not to em- 
ployer alone, but to employees, and to the least of em- 
ployees. It seemed as if the day had arrived when one 
asked, not where he should get money, but what he could 
do with his money. So Detroit spent. It built magnifi- 
cent hotels; it. created palaces for its millicnaires, and 
miles upon miles of homes, luxurious, costly homes for 
those whose handsome salaries passed even the dreams of 
their youth. Even the laborer owned his home. Why not, 
when one manufacturer paid to the man who swept his 
floors the minimum wage of five dollars a day? 

That was before the war, before a solemn covenant be- 
came a scrap of paper and the world fell sick of its most 
horrible disease. Then Detroit was rich, was spending 
lavishly but not insanely. With the coming of war there 
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was a halt, a fright, 

a retrenchment, a hesitation, for 
no man knew what the next day might 
bring. But as the next day brought no : 
disaster, as it became apparent that the coming e 
days were to bring something quite different from 
disaster, Detroit went ahead gayly. be 

Then came strangers from abroad, speaking oti 
guages than ours, and men began to whisper that thisl 
had a ten-million-dollar contract from Russia for 
fuses, this other plant a twenty-million-dollar contract 
trucks, this other a fabulous arrangement for manulad 
ing this or that bit of the devil’s prescription for slaughie 
ing men. And the whispers proved true. 

The automobile brought amazingly sudden 
munition-manufacture added to it with a blinding fa 
And Detroit came to know what spending was. 

These five young men, sitting in mid-afternoon i 
Hotel Frayme bar, were a part of all this; their life 
the result of it; the thoughts, or lack of thoughts, ind 
minds, derived from it inevitably. They were castamm 
thrown up in a barroom by a golden flood. 

To four of them a nickel for candy had once bea 
event; now, without mental anguish, each of thema@ 
sign a dinner-check which stretched to three figures, ort 
a runabout or a yacht, or afford the luxury of acquaiml 
with a young woman who stood in the front row dl 
chorus. . 

Let them not be chided too harshly. The fault wis 
theirs wholly, but was the inevitable result of there 
vironment. They played at work, drew salaries—but 
spend their afternoons in the Frayme, in the Tullet,a 
Pontchartrain, on the links or at a thé dansant. Theyt 
no responsibility to man, felt but a hazy responsi 
God; and as for their country, they had never @ 
about its existence. 

They talked of the war, were pro-Ally, with the am 
tion of Kraemer, whom they baited when the fit w8% 
them. Kraemer had been born on Brady Stree 
grandfather had been a Forty-eighter. It was natural 
he should see eye to. eye with the land from 
derived his blood. Of them all, he alone took i 
with seriousness; so they baited him at times, % 
raged for their amusement. : 

They began the sport now. a 

“If the Kaiser only had the Grand Duke, said 
Mothe, “he might stand some show. Look what 
and what he had to do it with! I don’t figure i 
much longer. Everybody’s lickin’ Germany.” 

Kraemer banged the table. “You'll see,” he said 
sionately. “The war would be over now if it aay 
the neutrality of the United States. This coumyy 
prolonging the agony. If it wasn’t for the MURINE: 
Allies get from here, we’d be in Paris and Londom 
Petersburg. Devil of a neutrality, aint it? 
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y Clarence Budington Kelland 


“Rats!” 
said O’Mera. 
“Where’s Potter, 

?” “a em te = . 
“Haven't Hes : es 
seen him to-day. 

Ought to be driftin’ 
in.” 


“He’s over at police 2 , 
‘ees 


headquarters,” said a new 

wice, and Tom Ran- , 

dail beckoned a waiter Pibiehiian 
and sat down at the table. 

“Pinched again?” came in 

chorus. 
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“No, but he’ll probably get him- ia 
self pinched before he’s through y ee 
With it. Know the von Essen girl?” — 

“Hildegarde, you mean? Sassy 
one? yaaa flapper that ever 


~That’s the darlin’. Well, she 
drives that runabout of hers down 
Mm again doin’ nothin’ less 
than forty-five, and makin’ 
Feal-time in spots. Seems 
she’s been fined pretty average 
regular. Well, 
“cop gets 
her and makes 
her haul up 
to the curb 


beg re a lot of crawling, 
sneaking, penny-chasing rab- 
bits,” Potter said distinctly : 

“*Now, if there’s a fight in you, come 
and fight.” He 3 forward -and 


and crawls right in be- 
side her. Uh-huh! 
And off they go to the 
station, her lookin’ 
like she could bite off the 
steerin’-wheel. Potter and I 
are comin’ along in his car, and 
we see the excitement and tag 
after. You 
know Potter?” 
“We do!” 
‘‘Tt’s that von Essen kid, isn’t 
it?’ he says to me, and I agree with 
him. ‘She’s been caught too regular,’ 
he says. ‘They’ll be nasty. Better trail 
along and see if we can help out.’ So we did. 
Got to the station simultaneous and adjacent to 
them, and out jumps Potter. 
“ ‘Afternoon, Miss von Essen!’ says he. 
“ “Mr. Waite,’ she says, cool as a bisque 
tortoni. 
‘Pinched?’ says he. 
' ‘‘Ask him,’ she says, and jerks her 
\. head toward the cop, who is clambering 
down. 
“« ‘She is,’ says the cop; ‘and this time she gits what’s 
comin’ to her. She’s been a nuisance,’ he says, ‘and 
this here time I’m goin’ to put her over the jumps. 

Git out and git inside,’ he says to her. 

“Well, Potter sort of edged up to the cop and looks 
him over and says: ‘I don’t really see why this young 
lady has to go inside. You can make your complaint, 

and that about ends your usefulness.’ 
“ ‘She stays,’ says the cop, ‘and. she sleeps in a cell.’ 
“Vou wouldn’t care to do that, would you, Miss von 
Essen?’ says Potter with that grin of his, and T made ready 
to duck, because when he grins that way—” 
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“We know,” said the boys. 

“ “Now, you listen to reason,’ says Potter. ‘A police 
station is no place for a young lady. It doesn’t smell 
pleasantly. So she doesn’t go in. If bail’s necessary, or 
if anything’s necessary, I’m here for that.’ 

“Git out and come in,’ says the cop to the girl. 

“You and I are going in, friend,’ says Potter, and he 
took hold of the policeman’s arm. ‘We'll fix this up—not 
the young lady. Come on,’ says Potter, with his left 
fist all doubled up and ready. 

“The cop knew Potter; so they parleyed, and then they 
walked under the porch,—you know the entrance to the 
station,—and in a couple of minutes out comes Potter, 
looking sort of sneering and shoving a roll of bills into 
his pocket. 

“Seems there was some mistake,’ he says to Miss von 
Essen. ‘It wasn’t you who broke the speed-ordinance; it 
was I. I’ve arranged the mistake with the officer. Now, 
for cat’s sake, cut it out. You'll be breaking into print 
good one of these days, and there’ll be the devil to pay— 
or breaking your neck. You'll get yourself talked about 
if you don’t ease off some.’ And,” said Randall, “he 
hardly knows the girl. Some line of talk for Potter!” 

“What did she say?” 

“Her eyes just glittered at him. She’s a handsome little 
cat, but I’ll bet she can scratch. ‘Coming from you,’ she 
says, ‘that advice is thrilling.’ WHer engine was still run- 
ning. She slammed into gear, stepped on the gas and shot 
over to Randolph Street. 
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“The Lusitania has been torpedoed,” he said in 
voice, “—without warning. Hundreds of Ametia 
lost—women and children.” 
last words. “Women and children!” 
stood motionless. “It means war,” 

Every eye was on him. 
them, as if they had been so many clocks with 
pointing to this fateful hour. He made them feel i 

Nobody spoke. Potter turned very slowly andg 


the room; then, still very slowly, he walked out w 
word ora nod. His stein was left, scarcely touched 


his chair. 


CHAPTER II 


OTTER WAITE stood a moment at the curby 
his car looking at the heart of this great te 
At his right Cadillac Square stretched broadly a 


the County Building’s square tower. Within his 1 
this handsome space had been a public market, & 


evil of odor, reeking with decaying vegetables 


refuse of the meat-stalls. To-day it was overere 
parked automobiles. 
tius, bisected by the magnificent width of Woo 
Avenue. There on its little irregular plot squat 
City Hall, shabby, slatternly, forbidding. Ig 
against the background, the palisade of upre 
scrapers of terra cotta and brick, to typify that th 
tolerate as municipal 
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said. ‘You chase along, Tom. 
They want me inside.’ So here 
Iam. Guess he can take care 
of himself.” 

“Here he comes,” said La 
Mothe. “Didn’t get locked up, 
anyhow.” 

A rather tall young man 
who did not need padding in 
the shoulders of his coat was 
making his way between the 
tables. He wore a plaid cap 
jauntily on his yellow hair. 
He was not handsome, but 
at first glance one was apt to 
call him handsome—if one were 
in good humor. 

“What’ll you have?” called 
Randall. 


“A stein, a quart of Scots and a bottle of soda,” said 


Potter. 


“What’s that, sir?” said the waiter. 
“Deliver it as ordered,” said Potter with a boyish smile 


WHAT sort of American are you? 

Not the same sort, it’s safe to say, that you 
were three years ago. Your country means 
something more to you to-day, doesn’t it ?—some- 
thing more personal, more vital, more able to get 
at the inner you. What changed you? What 
changed all of us? When did the change begin? 
And is it still in process? We thought we were 
pretty good Americans then, following the path 
of right as steadfastly as the light God could 
give us in such dark times would permit. 

This novel is the love-story of an American 
boy and an American girl in an American city. 
Its action takes place in the time the changes 
have been. working in all of us. You may find 
your answer in its pages. 
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t the stroke or the boré.”4 


He stood still, looking at the teeming Campi 


cross-currents and eddies ™ 
It was a current wory 
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that got him quicker and better service than other men’s 
tips. 

The waiter obeyed, and the boys watched with interest. 
Potter poured a generous half-pint into the stein upon the 
ice, and filled the stone mug with soda. 

“Not pinched, eh?” asked Randall. 

“Suppose I’ll get mine in the morning,” Potter said 
without interest. 

“T’d ’a’ let her take her medicine.” Randall said. “It 
wasn’t any of your funeral. She didn’t even say thank 
you.” : 

Potter looked at him musingly. “That was the best 
part of it,” he said presently. “Sort of proves she’s being 
natural—not four-flushing like some of these girls. They’d 
have burbled and kissed my hand. She didn’t.” 

A boy came into the room with an armful of papers. 
What he called could not be heard distinctly above the 
din of the place. Potter raised his hand, and.the boy 
threw a paper before him. The young man glahced at it, 
seemed to stiffen. 
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“We know,” said the boys. 

“ “Now, you listen to reason,’ says Potter. ‘A police 
station is no place for a young lady. It doesn’t smell 
pleasantly. So she doesn’t go in. If bail’s necessary, or 
if anything’s necessary, I’m here for that.’ 

“Git out and come in,’ says the cop to the girl. 

“*You and I are going in, friend,’ says Potter, and he 
took hold of the policeman’s arm. ‘We'll fix this up—not 
the young lady. Come on,’ says Potter, with his left 
fist all doubled up and ready. 

“The cop knew Potter; so they parleyed, and then they 
walked under the porch,—you know the entrance to the 
station,—and in a couple of minutes out comes Potter, 
looking sort of sneering and shoving a roll of bills into 
his pocket. 

“Seems there was some mistake,’ he says to Miss von 
Essen. ‘It wasn’t you who broke the speed-ordinance; it 
was I. I’ve arranged the mistake with the officer. Now, 
for cat’s sake, cut it out. You'll be breaking into print 
good one of these days, and there’ll be the devil to pay— 
or breaking your neck. You'll get yourself talked about 
if you don’t ease off some.’ And,” said Randall, “he 
hardly knows the girl. Some line of talk for Potter!” 

“What did she say?” 

“Her eyes just glittered at him. She’s a handsome little 
cat, but I’ll bet she can scratch. ‘Coming from you,’ she 
says, ‘that advice is thrilling.’ Her engine was still run- 
ning. She slammed into gear, stepped on the gas and shot 
over to Randolph Street. 
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“The Lusitania has been torpedoed,” he said jn: 
voice, “—without warning. Hundreds of Amerie 
lost—women and children.” He stopped and repes 
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stood motionless. “It means war,” he said then: 

Every eye was on him. He held them. He 
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Nobody spoke. Potter turned very slowly and gj 
the room; then, still very slowly, he walked out gif 
word or a nod. His stein was left, scarcely touchedy 
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chuckled. ‘Promising kid,’ he 
said. ‘You chase along, Tom. 
They want me inside.’ So here 
Iam. Guess he can take care 
of himself.” 

“Here he comes,” said La 
Mothe. “Didn’t get locked up, 
anyhow.” 

A rather tall young man 
who did not need padding in 
the shoulders of his coat was 
making his way between the 
tables. He wore a plaid cap 
* jauntily on his yellow hair. 
He was not handsome, but 
at first glance one was apt to 
call him handsome—if one were 
in good humor. 


HAT sort of American are you? 

Not the same sort, it’s safe to say, that you 
were three years ago. 
something more to you to-day, doesn’t it ?—some- 
thing more personal, more vital, more able to get 
at the inner you. What changed you? What 
changed all of us? When did the change begin? 
And is it still in process? We thought we were 
pretty good Americans then, following the path 
of right as steadfastly as the light God could 
give us in such dark times would permit. 

This novel is the love-story of an American 
boy and an American girl in an American city. 
Its action takes place in the time the changes 
have been. working in all of us. You may find 
your answer in its pages. 
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“What’ll you have?” called — 
Randall. 

“A stein, a quart of Scots and a bottle of soda,” said 
Potter. 

“What’s that, sir?” said the waiter. 

“Deliver it as ordered,” said Potter with a boyish smile 
that got him quicker and better service than other men’s 
tips. 

The waiter obeyed, and the boys watched with interest. 
Potter poured a generous half-pint into the stein upon the 
ice, and filled the stone mug with soda. 

“Not pinched, eh?” asked Randall. 

“Suppose I’ll get mine in the morning,” Potter said 
without interest. 

“T’d ’a’ let her take her medicine.” Randall said. “It 
wasn’t any of your funeral. She didn’t even say thank 
you.” ; 

Potter looked at him musingly. “That was the best 
part of it,” he said presently. “Sort of proves she’s being 
natural—not four-flushing like some of these girls. They’d 
have burbled and kissed my hand. She didn’t.” 

A boy came into the room with an armful of papers. 
What the called could not be heard distinctly above the 
din of the place. Potter raised his hand, and the boy 
threw a paper before him. The young man glanted at it, 
seemed to stiffen. 
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darkened by thought. It was a current worthy) 
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never-motionless men and women, with humaa 
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interest. Their faces were mobile, alert, intelliget 
ful. There was a capability about each individ 
was something distinct about each atom in 
Here, after all, was the great machine of gow 
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He continued to eye the crowd, and his eyes became less 
deep and dark. He raised his head without knowing that 
he raised it. A feeling of pride was upon him. 

“Here’s the thing—-the real thing,” he said within him- 
self. “This is the machine; the stroke is there, and the 
bore is there. If they can be made to see and to under- 
stand!” 

Potter stepped into his car and drove out Woodward 
Avenue and thence down a side-street to that mammoth, 
unbelievable mass of buildings which all the world, through 
advertisements, would recognize as the plant of the Waite 
Motorcar Company. Since the day the first brick was laid 
a dozen years before, building had never ceased. The 
plant had never caught up with itself, had never been able 
to produce the number of automobiles required of it by 
the public. As far as the eye reached were clean, splendid 
structures; the ragged outline at the end, dimly seen, was 
caused by steel not yet covered by brick, by brick walls 
rising to wall in new space in which to manufacture yet 
more thousands of the Waite Motorcar. 

To all this, to this concrete, visible, tangible fortune, 
Potter Waite was sole heir. It was not like wealth in 
stocks, bonds, securities. It was not in promises to pay, 
in paper standing for something more substantial. It was 
there. It could be beheld in the mass. Perhaps a hundred 
millions of dollars actually reared themselves in brick and 
steel, in splendid, efficient machinery. Potter had grown 
up with it, was accustomed to it. Unlike the casual pass- 
er-by, he was not awed by it. 

He leaped from his car and ran up the broad flight of 
stairs leading to the offices on the second floor. 

“Dad in?” he flung at the man who sat behind the 
information-desk. 

“Yes, but he’s occupied, Mr. Waite. I shouldn’t go in.” 

Potter strode past. The man rose as though to cail 
him back, and then sat down with a shrug. Potter flung 
open the door of his father’s office, flung himself through it. 

“Dad, have you heard?” he said abruptly. 

Fabius Waite looked up, frowned. 

“I’m busy. Weren’t you told?” he said. 

Potter glanced at the other occupants of the room—- 
recognized Senator Marvel, did not recognize the other. 
He nodded to the Senator. 

“The Germans have torpedoed the Lusitania,” he said. 
“Tt was without warning. More than a hundred Ameri- 
cans drowned—women and children. 
ished. 


HE SENATOR was on his feet. 
a sudden, bewildering blow to him. 
Are you sure? Where did you get it?” 

Potter threw a paper on the desk; the Senator and the 
stranger crouched over it with manifest excitement. Not 
so, Fabius Waite. He did not glance at the paper; nor 
did he seem moved. His broad, clean-shaven, patri- 
cian face showed no emotion—except, perhaps, a shade of 
irritation at the others’ reception of the tidings. Potter 
said to himself that his father would sit outwardly un- 
moved, unruffled, not in the least disarranged mentally, if 
word were brought him that the dissolution of the uni- 
verse had commenced. It was true. Fabius Waite would 
study the information and determine his course of action 
before he gave a sign that the most sharp-eyed might read. 

“My God!” exclaimed the man whom Potter did not 
know. . 

“What’ll it mean? What will it mean?” the Senator 
asked in an awed, frightened voice. 

“What can it mean but war?” Potter said. 

His father merely glanced at him, not contemptuously, 
not rebukingly—in fact, as if Potter were not a human 
being at all, but as if he were some piece of the room’s 
furniture to which attention had been called. 

“When you men are through scrambling over that 


“What’s that? 


Like rats!” he fin- 


The news had been ° 
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paper,” he said quietly, “I’ll look at it myself.” 
not stretch out his hand for the paper, did not 
suggest that it be given to him, but simply stated! 
Potter came near to smiling at the alacrity wi ‘ 
Senator and business man abandoned the news 
pressed it upon his father. 


ABIUS WAITE paid not the minutest attentions 

but read calmly, appraisingly, from beginning § 
what the paper told of the sinking of the Lusitania” 
he was done, he folded the paper neatly and laid iy 
desk. a 
“There were munitions,” said the Senator, “am 
ple were warned by advertisements in the paper ig 
off that boat.” a 

“What’s the difference?” Potter demanded, 
going to let them murder our citizens like thi 
up such an excuse as that?” 

“Citizens had no business on the boat,” 
stranger. “They brought it on themselves.” ; 

“There’s got to be war,” said Potter, his eyes i 
uncertainly from Senator to business man—to hig} 
where they remained. “There’s no other way. Wi 
can be done about such a thing?” 4 

“For one thing,” said Fabius Waite coolly, “we cam 
talking and think about it. Senator, what suggests iim 
to you?” a 

“I must get to Washington. The Senate doesn't ™ 
war; I can vouch for that. Those German dunderhg 
Do they want to pull the whole world down about] 
ears?” 

“They’re fools,” said the stranger. 

“We wont argue about their wisdom. Whether 
were wise or foolish, they seem to have sunk the 
tania.” Fabius Waite paused. “And when all’s§ 
done, it wont be the Senate or the President or bi 
which determines what we will do about it. It’s 
ple who will make up their minds. Don’t lose &% 
that.” : 
“Public opinion can be molded.” q 

“For a while and to an extent. I believe this thi 
be handled so that nothing will come of it. It wil 
careful handling. You agree with me, do you m0§ 
ator, that neither the people nor the business of the 
dle West want war?” : 

“Certainly I do.” 

“I have no doubt you will intimate to the Px 
that you have grave doubts if the Middle West will 
him into war—will back him up in any belligerem 
tude he may have in mind to assume.” Fabius: 
eyes were on the Senator’s face, and none could tel 
thoughts stirred behind them. He did not order; a 
not direct, did not suggest; but he was imposing Bs 
on this powerful member of an august body as surely 
as relentlessly as if he held a revolver at the 
head. : a 
“I feel it my duty to intimate as much to hinhy 
the Senator. 3 

“There must, of course, be a protest,” said Fabius! 
“News that the President is preparing a note to the! 
man Government will hold the people in check. Tia 
to believe they will wait for it to see what the Pres 
thinks. If it should take time to prepare, SO MAES 
better. It would give the country time to cool Of as 

“The people have seen what war means,” Sa 
ator. “They’ve seen Belgium and France. #89 
stomach for a dose like that. Handle this thing# 
them get over the first shock of it—and the excitem 
die down. The people are sheep. Yes, youre ee 
right about delay.” a 

Potter had hurried to his father, his soul 4 ™ 
emotion. The flame was being quenched. The By) 
silent, looking from one to the other of these Mei 
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nde and carried her past the house to a tiny dock and handed her aboard a narrow, cabined motorboat. “Two of you get the man,” he directed. 
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amazed. Just why he had come or what he had expected 
his father to do, he did not know. Impulse had brought 
him. The word patriotism was not in ais vocabulary, as 
it was not in the vocabuiaries of millions of Americans on 
that seventh day of May. But some spring had been 
touched; something had been set in motion by the news 
of that atrocity, which would be heralded from one end 
to the other of the Germanic Empire as a splendid feat of 
arms. The thing was wrong: the evil of it had seared 
through to the uneasy soul of the boy and had set afoot 
within him something which he did not understand as yet. 
He was not able now to say: “Civis Americanus sum.” 

It was not reason that had brought him. It was no 
conscious surge of loyalty to his country. It was some- 
thing—something he felt to be right. Perhaps there was 
a tinge of adventure in it; perhaps his youth heard the 
rolling of martial drums and saw the unfurling flags of 
war. But he was right, and these men were wrong. That 
he knew. 

He wondered at the men. There had been no word of 
sympathy for the dead; there had been no cry of anger 
wrung from them by this affront to the honor of the na- 
tion; there had been but one thought—dollars. Business 
came first. The prosperity of dollars and cents filled their 
minds to the exclusion of all other prosperities. Even the 
Senator, servant and representative of the people was not 
serving and representing the people. He too saw only the 
effect of this thing on business. 

“Does everybody think like this?” Potter wondered. It 
might be so. His friends at the table in the Frayme bar 
had been surprised at the news; but as he considered their 
actions, he realized that they had not been shocked or 
enraged. Perhaps they too were of one mind with his 
father. Perhaps all the people were of that mind. Per- 
haps that was the sort of people the American nation had 
grown to be. 

“Dad,” he said, “if Mother had been on board—” 

“She wasn’t,” said Fabius Waite. “Senator, this is 
mighty ticklish, and it will grow more ticklish. This one 
act can be smoothed over, but many recurrences of it 
cannot be smoothed over. Isn’t there some machinery to 
set afoot forbidding American citizens to cross the ocean? 
That would do it.” 

“T wouldn’t care to introduce such a resolution,” said 
the Senator, “but probably somebody can be got to do it.” 

“We've a right to travel,” Potter said hotly. ‘“Didn’t 
we fight a war about that once? You don’t mean to say, 
Dad, that you actually would have this country admit that 
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The world would 


it was afraid to claim its rights. 
at us.” 

“Let it,” said his father. “Another year or two 
war, and this nation will top them all. We'll be the 
cial rulers of the world. We're getting there nop 
nothing must happen to set us back.’ : 

“And the world will despise us,” Potter said bits 
He was beginning to see more c'early now. He pm 
This attitude of mind he was witnessing could not beg 
mon to all the people. He would not believe it, 4 
think bigger. You men are wrong. You can’t headj 
off. It means war. It’s got to mean war. And warm 
armies and cannon and shell—and airplanes. Wey 
to have them all. Think, Dad, and you'll realize it, } 
a telegraph-blank, Dad, and wire the Presidert. You, 
help with this plant; every other plant like it can} 
Wire the President that this plant is at the disposal of 
country for any use the country can put it to. Tél 
you're with him. Tell him you can make guns or shra 
cases or motors for him as well as for England or Fry 
or Russia—as you are making them. And airplanes, W 
need thousands of them. Give that job to me, Dad 
know airplanes—”’ 

“You know mixed drinks and chorus-girls and 
cops,” his father snorted. 

“You wont do it?” 

“Don’t be a fool.” 

Potter turned and walked out of the room. 

Once more he got into his car and whirled downts 
Once more he stopped before the Hotel Frayme 
entered the bar. His friends were not there, but he 
down at a table and ordered a drink; he ordered anol 
drink—and another. 

His eyes were dark and brooding; the restless urg 
recklessness was upon him—that smoldering fire which 
made him a young man to be looked upon askance by 
respectable. His face was set—and he drank. Fret 
Mothe came through the revolving door, saw Fa 
studied his face and his attitude for a moment and? 
quietly withdrew. He knew the signs and had no desi 
be in Potter’s company from that hour on. 

Potter sat alone at his table, brooding, drinking 
time to time. The spirit of unrest, of recklessness 
working within him, urged on by liquor. Finally 
pushed himself to his feet. His eyes seemed to flamed 
glared over the crowd. 

He struck the table with his fist, and a glass danced 
the edge to smash on the floor. (Continued om pagetg 
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HE sun set while a regiment of Zouaves was march- 
ing across the plateau. The afterglow yet illumined 
™ the sky when the leading files turned obliquely off 
the right along a rough track that presently dropped 
Mnuptly into a deep ravine, cut by one of the streamlet 
mbutaries of the Oise. Bare for a little way below the 
Mp, Save for some scattered juniper bushes stiffly perpen- 
bilar from the close-cropped slope, the sides of the ravine 
me dark with a dense growth of tree and thorn. The 
d plunged into it. 
Down and down went the road in a gloomy tunnel of 
thing boughs that scarce left an interstice for the twi- 
pt sky. It reached the floor of the little valley, fol- 
ed it to the right in a more gentle descent. On its left 
brook fell swiftly through a plantation of silver birch 
achannel that brimmed to the long, rank, water-flat- 
ed grass and anon plashed over boulders in a miniature 
tade. Save for the steady tramp of the marching 
miops and the occasional squawk of a frightened jay, there 
$0 sound in the valley. 
ted upon a magnificent black horse, the Colonel 
le at the head of the column. Seen in profile, his face 
temarkable—virile, powerful and intellectual. When 
Piimed to full face, it fascinated. Not the steel gray 
S looked for under those level brows, but a pair of full 
i orbs, romantic as those of an Arab, met the gaze. 
Taised his hand as the column approached a pair of 
Omamental-iron gates set in a frame of lofty arched 
wie and surmounted by a carved escutcheon, on the left 
ofthe road. “Halt!” 
seetind him there was a clatter of accouterments as the 
ing column broke its ranks, settled itself in seated groups, 
ib piled arms, by the roadside. In front the advance- 
» Tecelving-the order from the connecting files, halted 
m Colonel walked his horse‘to the gates. The 
exked chain that had held them closed hung broker 
mone of the wrought-iron scrolls. The gates had evi- 
Pbeen forced. He pressed his horse’s flank against 
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one of them, slipped through the opening and set off at a 
trot down a long avenue of ancient poplars. His captain- 
adjutant, cantering up from the leading company, followed 
the wave of his hand. 

Beyond the clearing of lawn and Cupid-crowned foun- 
tain into which the Colonel emerged lay a long, white stone 
mansion, picturesque but not remarkable in its seventeenth- 
century architecture. Every window was shuttered. 
Throwing the reins to his companion, he dismounted and 
with a gait stiff from long hours in the saddle, ascended the 
broad, curving steps to the main entrance. 

Only at his second summons on the loud, harshly clang- 
ing bell was there any answering sign of life. One of the 
great doors opened slightly until checked by a chain, and a 
woman’s voice asked: “Who is it?” 

“French officers, madame. Is the patronne at home?” 

“T cannot see you,” said the voice, evading the question. 

The Colonel placed himself so as to be visible through 
the narrow aperture. “Attendez!” said the voice. The 
door closed again. 

A minute or two of waiting in the chill, misty air, and 
once more the door opened, this time fully. “Entrez, mon- 
sieur!” said the voice. 

He found himself in a large, lofty hall, dimly illumined 
by the candle held by a little, bent old woman. “Par ict, 
monsieur!”’ she said. 

She led him through salon after salon. In the flickering 
light he could only just discern that they were richly fur- 
nished. At last she stopped and tapped at a closed door. 

He was admitted into an apartment of costly and taste- 
ful comfort, lighted with warm, soft radiance from a shaded 
pedestal-lamp. Pine-logs were burning on the hearth of 
a high stone fireplace. To one side stood a grand piano. 
A great dog stretched before the hearth growled surlily. 





These were 
salient details 
he was scarcely 
conscious of noting. 
His eyes were held by the woman who 
rose from an armchair by the fire. 

She was tall, gowned simply in soft, pale green, 
and the lamplight shimmered on the waved masses of her 
auburn hair as she moved. Not vulgarly beautiful,—the 
mouth was large, though well-cut,—an oval ivory-white 
face looked into his. No longer very young,—she was at 
least thirty,—her instantly, felt charm came accentuated 
by a hint of incomplete maturity. Those quiet eyes could 
still look at life with a questioning scrutiny, receptive of 
the new experience. They met his now, and a personality 
leaped into them, communed with him ere a word had been 
uttered. Only outwardly were they still strangers. He 
noticed, as he bowed courteously, fez in hand, that she 
wore no jewelry. 

“Madame, I am the colonel of the Ninth Regiment of 
Zouaves. A necessity, that must be disagreeable to you, 
forces me to ask your hospitality for my officers and men.” 

Ne or to-night only?” Her voice was singularly deep and 
rich. 

“Perhaps for several, madame.” 

“You are many?” 

“Eleven hundred men and twenty officers.” 

“A strong battalion!” 

“Three battalions, madame,” he corrected gently. 

The expression of the eyes, which had never left his, 
changed slightly. The wordless, languageless message they 
were exchanging with his own was interrupted. “Ah,” 
she said in a voice of sympathy, “you come from the bat- 
tle? From the Marne?” 

“Yes, madame. We were on the Ourcq. 
on the Aisne.” 

Her face lighted up. 

“But certainly! Who would refuse anything to the 
brave men who have saved France! You will excuse the 
coolness of your reception, Monsieur le Colonel? We have 
had other guests—!ess welcome.” The Colonel thought of 
the broken chain on the gate. 

“Marie!” This to the old woman who stood by the 
door, shading the candle in her hand, incongruous in this 
luxurious apartment. “Place the large dining-room at the 
disposition of messieurs les officiers. The kitchen also.” 

She turned again to the Colonel. “I can offer only ten 
bedrooms to your officers, Monsieur le Colonel, but doubt- 
less they can arrange themselves. The stables are large; 
there are three barns and a disused mill, and there is a 
loft at the top of the house. I hope you will find room for 
all your men. There is plenty of straw in the barns. They 
may use it freely. Please consider the house entirely at 
your disposition.” 

All this time the eyes were talking wordlessly, And his, 
although he knew it not, were replying. - 
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Py pri 
sieur le 
His business was finished; yet 
curiously unwilling to go, though much aw 
- to do. His apology seemed addressed as mug 
own hidden inner self as to her. 3 
“Mille remerciements, madame! You will excuse 
withdraw? My men are very tired. Once more 
sand thanks, Madame—”’ 
She answered his unuttered question, a smile) 
up eyes and face. 3 
“La Comtesse de Beaupré et Lysboisée.” 
He bowed. ss 
“Le Colonel Victor de Montévrault.” = 
She held out a slender hand. Involuntarily, alm 
touched it with his lips as he took it in his owmey 
not stir. He did not see her face. # 
“Au revoir, madame, et tous mes remercie 
“Au revoir, monsieur.” she answered in her i 
voice. a 
He felt her eyes upon him as he turned to folk 
candle in hand, once more through the series) 
apartments. a 
A little later, and the chateau and its precm 
thronged with the soldiers of the three war-worn i 
as they installed themselves for the night. From 
yard between the stables and the barns came tig) 
cooking-fires. = 
But not for all was the hour of rest arrived. ; 
room of the chateau, the Colonel, with his threes 
bataillon, of whom only one was a major, was por 
a large-scale map and indicating the positions 10m 
of sentries and outposts. Up the side of the raviiie) 
to that which they had ascended, well in advana 
the high open ground, and down the valley road ™ 
them. On the three battalion commanders tigq 
vigilance was enjoined. Ahead of them there g® 
French cavalry, but those were the days of flux@ 
in the meeting tides of war, and all things were pos 
Later still, the Colonel sat at the head of the i 
lit table in the great dining-room. From the walié@ 
traits in lusterless frames looked down upon the | 
the loudly chattering Frenchmen in the exougys 
uniforms. There was little or no talk of the OR 
rible but finally victorious days through which) 
seemed to each of them, miraculously—had live 
mated discussion of the future was the rule=® 
confidently regarded through the glow of the $03 
victorious past. Bold strategic plans were elaboray™ 
trated with cruet and table-knives. There wai 
of envelopment, of a rapid dash on Le Cateau, Vale 
and Mons that should hurl the boche, deprived 
communications, into the tangled thicket of the 
if indeed he escaped at all. 
The Colonel took no part in these arguments. ™ 
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tyes could still look at life with a questioning scrutiny, receptive of the new experience. They met his now, and a personality leaped into them, com- 
muned with him ere a word had been uttered. Only outwardly were they still strangers. 
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silentiy sipping 

the wine which 

a generous hostess 

had caused to be placed 

in ample quantity upon the 

table. His large brown eyes were 

soft; the muscles of his face relaxed. It is possible 
that he thought of something quite other than war. 

One of the soldier orderlies flitting behind the chairs 
touched him on the shoulder. 

“Pardon, mon colonel, but the domestic wishes to speak 
to you.” 

He turned in his chair to see the ancient Marie at the 
door. 

“Madame presents her compiiments, M’sieur le Colonel, 
and would be honored if you would take your coffee with 
her.” 

The Colonel rose in his chair. 

“Bonsoir et bonne nuit, messieurs!” 

“Bonsoir, mon colonel,” was reiterated from the score 
of upturned faces. “Bonne nuit.” 

In her cozy, warm salon the chdtelaine sat by the fire, a 
At her side, on a 


glow softly playing over her features. 
little table, a silver coffee-service steamed. As the Colonel 
entered, she looked up to greet him with a smile, indicating 
the corresponding armchair on the other side of the hearth. 
The large dog at her feet raised his head, wagged his tail 
in friendly welcome. 

In a few moments they were conversing with the ease of 


those who have known each other for long years. War- 
’ time, and particularly the kaleidoscopic war-time of those 
early days, is a great ripener of acquaintance. None might 
venture to forecast the circumstances of the morrow, to 
predict continued life for self or other. The actual moment 
must be snatched. The Colonel with his quiet, assured 
poise, his alert intelligence, and the Countess, polished 
grande dame and yet something more, a being of exquisite 
intuitions, these two would have been attracted, whatever 
the circumstances of their meeting. Each of the pair 
offered interest to the other. He, soldierly, his massive 
intellectual head on the broad shoulders, the giowing soft 
eyes so strangely set in the cold face, the Oriental uniform 
emphasizing their hint of romance, claimed the eye not 
less than her slender figure, gowned with the refinement of 
a consummate civilization, her supple yet strong carriage 
of the auburn glory that crowned the pale oval face, the 
flowing, delicate curve from rounded chin to the gently 
mobile breast. Her eloquent eyes were long-lashed, down- 
cast toward the fire. He was asking the reason of her stay 
here in the danger-zone. She turned them upon him. 
“This is my own house, my family’s house, the Chateau 
of Lysboisée. Since my husband’s death three years ago, 
I have always inhabited it for a great part of the year. I 
have always loved it. I was a child in this dark ravine, 
among the birches of the water-meadows. My own life— 
that I have never shared with anyone—is here. I am of 
the country. All the peasant-peop'e know me, love me. 
And when the war came, I felt that I must be among them, 
that I could not leave my house, my own dear house; alone, 
unprotected against anything that might happen. So I 
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hurried here at a tm 


when everybody was hurrying the other way. Butd 
servants had gone. On-y old Marie remained, and shea 
I have lived here all these black weeks with only Rola 
—she patted the dog’s head smilingly—‘to watch overs 
We have had many visits from the German cavalry, but 
violence. They saw, perhaps, that I was not afraid, Ni 
the people are beginning to creep back to their homes.” 

He nodded his head sympathetically, described howd 
peasants of the Aisne Valley crept back to their fam 
continued their field-tasks c!ose behind the trenches, q 
parently indifferent to the shrapnel and the marmites, 

“Yes,” she murmured, gazing thoughtfully into the fig 
“amidst so much death, the flame of life burns ever hight 
-—will not, must not be extinguished.” 

There was a little pause, during which the Colonel sipp: 
his coffee. Lightly, with the smile of a prima ballerinapi 
ouetting away from a serious posture into which she Wo 
have you believe she fell unwittingly, the Countess beg 
to talk of the Paris of the days before the wat. 
Colonel listened, speaking little, seeing her—though 
did not so much as hint at them—circled by admirers. 

“And Madame,” she said innocently, “does she inball 
Paris?” 

“Madame—” He was obviously at a loss. 

“You are not married, then?” 

“No, madame.” 

“But,” she persisted gently, “(you have doubtless ftiem 
in Paris? A man such as you—” She stopped, Si 
“T am indiscreet.” ~ % 

“Madame,” he replied in a quiet voice, “I have beet 
Africa for twenty years. The Paris I knew exists n0 ma 

She turned her gaze full on him. The freshness oF 
man: appeared suddenly to her. An involuntary little® 
suffused her face. She covered it by a slight witht” 
from the fire. - 

“Tell me about Africa,” she commanded. fe 

He spoke at first depreciatingly of the country, WI6s 
of so many of France’s best, so remote from all that 0 4 
Frenchman makes life worth while. Then as he Wa, 
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to his description she saw that he loved that parcnees 


of immense distances where the pitiless sun COMSUBAIT: ‘gg 


human soul or heats it to an intense unworldly fervams 2 
told of interminable marches over the glowing S#Bij ge 


forgotten skirmishes where a wound was worse than dae 


of fierce razzias, of lonely outpost-nights in the 
underneath a miracle of stars. She found hers 

ing to detect a deliberate elimination of the feminine # 
reminiscences. With sure instinct she felt there 
woman somewhere.in the background. How far BAGSS 
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“You have suffered much,” she said, her deep, rich voice 
thy. 
Seaeae has not suffered, who lives?” he replied. 

There was again a pause, during which the breathing of 
the couched dog was the only sound. 

#Will you not play something?” he asked suddenly, look- 
ng at the piano. “My opportunities have been few—” 

She rose, went to the piano and seated herself. She 
played as though the keys on which her light ‘fingers fell 
jeechoed an intimate music of the soul. Through the 

, breath-restrained emotion of a Chopin nocturne she 
ld him, then, with an enigmatic inconsequence, into the 
fitting, dainty, Harlequin-and-Columbine passion of a 
Chaminade that left a question poised, smilingly. A mo- 
ments interval, and with a deep contralto voice she com- 
jenced to sing a chanson of old France that followed, 
Smply, exquisite quiet notes, compact of love and the 
] of love, poignantly eloquent in their unadorned 
iatement of the theme. He went across to the piano, stood 
ver her. She felt his presence very close. A thrill passed 
Minto her voice, magical. She finished and stood up with a 
sidden movement. His glowing eyes were full with tears. 
* “Bonsoir, monsicur,” she said abruptly, stretching out 
her hand. The voice was not her own. 
| He took her hand in his, held it tightly. His breath came 
"from a heaving chest. 

“Madame,” he said in a low, intense voice, “you are 
divine!” 
but She strove to release her hand. 

OM “Voyons!” she said plaintively, almost tearfully, avert- 

” ing her face. “We met only to-day.” 

“And to-morrow? Who knows?” 

"No! no! no!” she cried, and tore away her hand from 
his. “Bonsoir, monsieur!” She ran across the room like a 
startled fawn, bowed herself against the stone fireplace, her 
face hidden. He saw her shoulders heave. 

He followed her, stood irresolute. She turned on him. 
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“Voyons!” she said plaintively, almost tearfully. “We met only to-day.” “Aad to-momow? Who knows?” “No! no! no!” she cried. 
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“Oh, isn’t there enough suffering in the world,” she cried, 
“without—” 

“Without love?” He advanced with outstretched arms, 
laid his hands upon her shoulders. She stiffened, fending 
him off. “Without love? If to love is to suffer,” he said, ina 
voice deeply harmonious, “to love is also to live. And I’ve 
waited so long to live—have waited for you, my twin soul! 
We met only to-day? What if we have only to-day to live?” 

She leaned back, away from him, yet held in his grasp. 

“Oh, no, no, no! I mustn’t listen!” Her bosom filled. 
Her eyes closed. She crumpled suddenly in his arms. 


EXT morning, mounted upon a fine-bred chestnut 

mare, a zealous Zouave at the bridle, she waited in 
the great courtyard behind the Chateau. She had offered 
her knowledge of the locality to the Colonel, and gladly he 
had accepted it. He came toward her now on his noble 
black horse, bending down in grave talk with the chef-de- 
bataillon walking by his stirrup. She acknowledged his 
salutation, and a moment later they were riding out of the 
great gate together. 

The ravine of Lysboisée lifted its towering farther wall 
of dark undergrowth immediately behind the Chateau. A 
narrow path, frequently stepped, zigzagging in steep gradi- 
ents, made the ascent of the sheer acclivity possib'e. Side 
by side they walked their horses up, bending often in the 
saddle to escape the low overhanging branches. They rode 
in silence, each in his own thoughts. She glanced sidewise 
at her companion. It was the face of a soldier, not of a 
lover. Obviously he pondered some.prablem. She sighed. 
This undisturbed solitude, the screen of thick woodland 
arching over them on the two pacing animals that nosed 
each other amicably, awoke primitive instincts in her. But 
she kept silence, made no movement. 3 

At last, as though summoned by her thought, he turned 
his head toward her. 

“You have received bad news, mon ami?” she asked. 
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“Orders that throw a heavy responsibility upon me,” he 
answered. 

Again they relapsed into silence. The ascent continued. 
Only a few yards short of the summit did the undergrowth 
cease. 

For a dozen paces the path ran over bare, close-cropped 
grass; then, sunk in a rough cutting, it surmounted the 
crest. 

A little beyond, on the open down, the grand’garde—a 
weak company of Zouaves— 
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instants, can you not accept me in them? 
is ours, cher.” 

The horses had drawn close together. He put his righ 
arm round her waist. She leaned back, face upturned, 
Their eyes met in a long, deep look. Their lips appn 
were one. The flame of life burned high in them, Their 
horses’ ears quivered to a louder roar of the distant gums, 

Slowly they rode home together, by an easier, mop 
roundabout path she showed him. 

All that day those of fh 


So little §j 





was digging 
shelter-trenches. The Colonel 


energetically at = —— 


regiment not required for ou 
posts labored hard at the fey 








spoke with the officer, rode on. 

“Would you please take me 
to the highest point, chére 
amie?” he asked. The Countess 
bowed her head, without a 
word. A touch of the spur, and 
he followed her at an easy, 


Din.” 


cA: NOTHER story by Captain Austin 
next month—“The Magic of Mohammed 
In it he tells of one of the clever- 
est tricks the Germans have attempted. 


intrenchments on_ the high 
western edge of the ravingy 
long, long line of delving ma 
Ranges were marked out; 
serves of ammunition, food ani 
water carried up. The ener 
gizing source of all this activity 
= the Colonel labored also, with 





touch-controlled canter, 
horse eager to get abreast of the 
mare. At last she reined up, met his eyes with a smile. 

They stood on a knoll in the downs, wide-spaced 
horizon all round. Far to the south and east were the 
dark masses of the Forét de Laigue. From beyond them 
came a heavy, distant roll of artillery. The Colonel listened, 
searching the panorama with narrowed eyes. At his re- 
quest she pointed out localities and the direction of local- 
ities. He turned to look backward, saw the lips of the 
ravine widening out to the southeast until the slopes fell 
into another valley. His face hardened. 

“Let us go back, chére amie,” he said, “—quickly.” 

At a swift, swinging gallop—her skirts fluttering in the 
wind—they hastened back to the outpost. The officer came 
up. The Colonel took out his notebook. 

“Have you any spades or farm-implements, madame?” 
he asked. 

He nodded to her affirmation, writing the while in his 
notebook. He tore out the page, folded it, gave it to the 
officer. “To be delivered to the Commandant Légros at the 
Chateau. Without delay.” 

Then he turned his horse, and followed by his com- 
spanion, rode slowly along the lip of the ravine. She 
searched his features, anxiously. ’ 

He stopped in a depression of the down, out of sight of 
the outpost. He turned to her, and her heart fluttered at 
the tenderness of his face. 

“Pauline,” he said gravely, laying his hand upon her arm, 
“you must not stay here. Listen! The regiment on our 
left extends to the head of the ravine. The orders I re- 
ceived this morning left me to choose on which side of the 
ravine I should place my trenches. We advance no far- 
ther. We are only a screen, but the screen must be main- 
tained, must not be risked. I am obliged to choose the 
other side of the ravine. We shall almost certainly be 
attacked. I do not know when—nothing is known. But 
you would be in danger. You must leave this afternoon, go 
right back—to Amiens, Paris.” 

She checked an impulse to quick speech, smiled at him. 

“Mon am, I was almost unjust to you—” 

“You will go?” 

She shook her head. 

“No, cher ami, I remain with you.” 

“But if we are attacked and have to retire to the other 
side of the ravine? You cannot remain in the trenches.” 

“No. I should remain in my house until you advance 
again.” She turned an appealing, coquettish glance upon 
him. “Should I be something to fight for?” She checked 
his protestations. “No, cher ami, I know all your argu- 
ments. They are useless. What did you say last night? 
What if we have only to-day to live?” Her voice sank; 
her eyes dropped. “Cher ami, I want not a moment that 
your duty clafms—but those others, those precious little 
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out haste and without re 
His brain worked quickly, coolly, definite in its de 
sions. She, his companion, unobtrusively at hand whe 
required for information or material of defense, vanished 
unnoticed when her presence might become importunate 
She quenched her personality, transfused, she felt, he 
life-force into him as he worked, an emotionless intellect 
With his chefs-de-bataillon he elaborated plans of defense; 
nothing was left to chance; nothing could be misunde- 
stood. Personally he supervised, corrected, the placing of 
the trenches, the emplacements of the mitrailleuses. In th 
afternoon he rode over to the colonel of the adjoining reg- 
ment and perfected arrangements. From the brigade com- 
mander he obtained promise of a battery in support on the 
morrow. 

But he was uneasy. Patrols sent out had failed to gt 
into touch with the covering cavalry. The distant artillery 
roll was nearer. There had been one inexplicable burst 
fire some miles away to the right. As night fell, he ordert 
the new trenches to be manned with the bulk of his for, 
leaving outposts on the plateau above the ravine and dow 
the valley. One company only he retained near tht 
Chateau. 

That evening he sat again in the salon of his hostess. Al 
was quiet. The dog snored in front of the hearth. At! 
request, the Countess seated herself at the piano, played 
dreamily with bowed head. The soft harmonies that awoke 
under her fingers seemed only to make the silence musical. 


2 papa a shot reéchoed along the valley; anothet 
and another followed. There was a burst of rapid, 
regular fire, indefinitely prolonged. The Colonel ran #4 
window, flung it open, listened. The outposts down the 
valley were being driven in. 

His companion had risen, stood by the piano with tem 
features. There was a loud, hurried knock on the door. Sit 
ran to open it. A Zouave entered, breathing heavily from 
swift exertion. Saluting, he handed a message to the 
nel. It was from the commander of the outpost on 
edge of the ravine above. He reported that his ad 
posts were in contact with the enemy, were retiring. or 
one moment the Colonel stood by the window, listening @ 
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of God, 
time! 1 
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“No, 
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post wer 
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the rapid clatter of the rifles, deciding which was the 
heavier attack. 

He wrote’an order to the officer above, The 
disappeared. The Countess was holding out his fez 
revolver. One wild embrace, and he sprang out 0 
room, dashed through the house, out into the night. : 

In the courtyard he found the reserve-company 
bled, awaiting his orders. He gave them, quice); 
cinctly. The company fell into fours, doubled out 
courtyard into the darkness to form a screen a 
valley behind which'the men above could seek safety. 
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the widening ravine the rifle-fire swelled in intensity, was In a few moments they were clambering up a steep path 
3 continuous loud, reéchoing clatter. Above, sharp, defin- through the wood on the other side. 


ite reports rang out, were rapidly multiplied. It was the Half an hour later the Germans felt the long line of 
garde, firing at will. He glanced to the other wall of _ trenches on the lip of the ravine, attacked and were heavily 

the ravine and smiled in grim satisfactiong His orders were repulsed. 
being obeyed. The long line of trenches he knew to be At dawn the Colonel reconnoitered the 
there lay in silence and darkness. situation from his position on the 
Above him there was one fierce paroxysm of fire, and 4 height. In front of him the 


enemy, abandoning the valley in 
which lay so many of his dead, 
had intrenched himself along the 
opposite edge of the ravine. Vi- 
cious little bursts of rifle-fire 

at scattered parties or indi- 
viduals who hazarded 
themselves for a mo- 


then the reports diminished, sprang from lower levels. He 
saw quick flashes of light among the trees. Wounded men 
limped and hobbled past him in the darkness. The out- 
was retiring into the valley. A bullet cracked close 
to him. He turned, suddenly conscious of compan- 
jonship. The Countess was standing at his side, her 
dress luminous in the night. The dog 
wied angrily in front of her. 



























“Pauline!” His voice was almost a shriek ment out of cover be- 
of alarm for her. ‘Pauline! For the love tokened the vigilance 
of God, come with me—now—there is yet of both sides, and on 
time! I cannot leave you!” both sides the many 

She grasped his hand, as a friend spadefuls of earth 
would. tossed into the air 

"No, cher—I stay—as a pledge showed that the work 
for your victorious return!” of strengthening the 

The last men of the out- positions was pro- 

were running past them. ceeding feverishly. 
Overhead, the bullets So far, no artillery 
cracked viciously against > had entered into 
the walls. al the fray, but at 

“Timplore you! any moment the 
There may be heavy first shell from 
fighting!” one party or the 

“No, mon ami. I other might 
stay.” Her voice come whining 
was quite decided. across the gulf. 

“I have cellars.” To the right of 
She pressed his the Zouaves an- 
hand, then with other battalion had 
4 quick move- established contact, 
ment flung her- was maintaining itself. 
self into his To the left, at the 
ams, was one head of the ravine, 
with him for where they joined with 
a brief second. the next regiment, a fierce 
He-unloosed her fight was proceeding—at- 
embrace. tack and counter-attack 

“Go, then,” he which finally left the posi- 
said, his voice tions unchanged. Far to 
trembling. right and left the crackle of 
“Quickly. God rifle-fire swelled and con- 

with you!” tinued. Mingled with it came 

“And with the rapid detonations of field-guns, their reports 
you, my beloved! ever nearer. The battle was developing all along 
Take the dog the line. The Colonel received positive orders to 
with you—he maintain himself at all costs, to risk nothing. 
Will tell me Upon the maintenance of this thin screen de- 

fe you are.” " fe pended the safety of two armies, forming 
She bent down to . and in motion, perhaps the fate of France. 
the animal, whis- a Through his glasses the Colonel gazed 
pered to him, into the depths of the ravine, where the 


Pointed to the Pre, white stone house glinted through the 
l. Heavy oN <2 dark, thickly surrounding trees. A wisp of 
Yolleys crashed —— J, ~ smoke ascended from one of the chimneys, and 
Out of the trees i he had to be content with that assurance that all was 
-Shesprang ¢ well. A patrol sent out in the first light had failed to 
ackinto the reach it. All access to the Chateau’ was commanded 
house by spurs from the other side of the ravine. But ap- 
He found him. Parently it was unoccupied by the enemy. He thought 
self in a large, Suddenly of the dog, wondered what had happened to 
_., lofty hall, dimly jit. In the stress of the night attack he had lost sight 
; pier eared | the of it, forgotten it. Even as he searched his memory, 
mets of flame at the ‘ little, kent 14 it came bounding along the trench toward him. There 
i wall of the ravine. F woman. was something fastened to its collar, a letter. 









The dog at his heels, the 
raced after the 
of his men. They 
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As he read it, all the passion of his ascetic, sun-parched 
years awakened by the exquisite charm of that slender, 
pale woman, lonely there below him, surged up in him, 
overmastering, obliterating all else. The eloquent eyes 
under the auburn hair were vivid to him, spoke to 
his deepest soul. Her letter was a prose lyric of passion; 
it revealed her inmost self as her speech never had. She, 
it seemed, had also waited—waited. Some phrases—“The 
burning sacrament of your kiss,” “linked in an instant for 
eternity’—branded themselves upon his brain. He tore 
out a page from his notebook, dashed off a letter not less 
ardent, not less than hers the ecstasy of a soul that lives at 
last in the consuming fire of love. 

He attached it to the dog’s collar, pointed away. The 
animal sprang over the low parapet, disappeared. 


N artillery officer came up, reported himse!f as the ob- 
server of the newly arrived battery. He cvinced pro- 
fessional interest in the Chateau, seemed eager to make it 
a target for his guns. The Colonel explained the sit- 
uation. 

All through the multitudinous tasks and responsibilities 
of the day, his soul yearned out to the lonely woman below. 
To risk his life in an endeavor to see her would have 
been more than joy; it would have been the satisfaction 
of a need of his being—but his life was pledged to France. 
Yet he speculated upon the possibility of creeping down at 
nightfall. 

But night saw the intense glare of three German search- 
lights shoot out of the darkness. A storm of shrapnel burst 
fiercely over the trenches of the Zouaves. A wild attack 
of shadowy forms surging up out of the undergrowth beat 
against the parapet, ebbed back in an inferno of noise from 
the long line of countless stabs of flame, was hurled into 
the ravine under the reiterated crashes, the sudden livid 
flares of shrapnel from the battery behind. 

Down in the ravine, at the highest window of the Cha- 
teau, the Countess stood looking out into the night, her 
lover’s letter pressed close against her bosom. High above 
her flickered and spurted the endless rifle-flashes from his 
trenches, paling the stars above the dark hill. The noise 
of the conflict, the shouts and cries, were a tribute to his 
power. She gloried in it, exulted when the attack subsided. 

Descending, she wrote yet another letter to him—a proud 
pzan of love triumphant. Then suddenly she flung her- 
self face downward, arms outstretched, across the table in 
a passion of irrepressible tears. © 

The morning was yet young when she dispatched the 
dog once more upon his mission to her lover. Save for 
an occasional shot, the trenches were quiet. Roland ar- 
rived, pleased with himself, as his energetic tail testified. 
Once more with swelling breast and radiant face she read 
her lover’s letter, passionate as the first. In a postscript it 
begged her to give no information that might imperil her. 

During the day the battle woke again between the 
trenches at the head of the ravine, continued in fierce 
spasms hour after hour. In the afternoon she wrote an- 
other letter, dispatched it and received an answer. She 
was strangely, exaltedly happy. He was holding firm. At 
night she again posted herself at the window. 

The third day dawned. She wrote, assuring him of her 
safety—of much else. The reply duly arrived. A false 
peace brooded over the little valley. 

The gray of afternoon already filled the valley when a 
loud imperative knocking upon the great door reéchoed 
through the house. So soon! The threat to her exalted, 
impassioned life of the past days paralyzed her. She could 
with difficulty cry to Marie to admit. 

A German officer entered, a group of soldiers behind 
him. He saluted with stiff ceremony. 

“Madame, I regret you must leave this house at once!” 
His French was painfully correct. 

She faced him, tense. “And if I refuse?” 







The Prisoner in the Chm 


“Then, madame, you leave me no alternative but jp 
rest you as a suspect.” 

She cried an inarticulate protest. The dog sprang 
ward with an angry growl. 

The German regarded the menace coolly. By 

“Schones Tier!’ he murmured. Then, turning to ; 
men, he ordered: “Secure it, one of you!” 

Thunderous:y growling, the dog sufiered a cord ® 
slipped through its collar. The blood surged ints 
Countess’ face. 

“Monsieur—” The sense of outrage choked her. 

“Madame,” he interrupted calmly, “I need scaregl 
mind you that time presses. You will not, I am 
constrain us to violence.” 

She met his inexorab!e eyes. Her hands twitched, 

“You will at least allow me a little time to collecta’ 
clothes and valuables?” 

“A little time, madame.” 





HE ran from the room, hearing as a last sound thed 
choking as it struggled on the leash. In the hally 
Marie, haggard, her old body shaking with excitem 

“Madame! What is happening?” 

“T am arrested. They are letting me fetch some clothe! 

The servant suppressed a cry. “Madame!” Theg 
hands tremb'ed upon her. “The Colone!! A note tobi 
He will come—give it to me!” 

“But Marie—” They looked deep down into a 
other’s souls. With a sudden movement of decision { 
Countess ran into an adjoining room, scribbled “They 
taking me!” on a piece of paper, thrust it into the 
woman’s hands! “You are sure, Marie?” she asked will 
seeking condonation for herself. 

“Chére dame!” was the brief, eloquent reply. Thes 
woman disappeared. 

The Countess ran upstairs to her bedroom, the one w 
“Delay—delay—delay—delay!”’ beating in her brain. 

Down in the sa'on the officer gave a few curt comm 
to his men, ordered the dog to be taken into the 
Left alone, he strolled round the room examining 
thing. The minutes passed. The house was in deep silé 
He began to get impatient, to wonder if some trick— 
he was sure of the vigilance of his men. A quarter dl 
hour had elapsed when he heard a sharp little burst of 
from the German trenches above. It was not af 
The valley resumed its unwonted quiet. Exasperattl 
the delay, he began to pace up and down the room. 

Suddeniy his eye was caught by a little piece of ft 
paper on the floor under the piano. He picked it 
opened it. It was a letter that had evidently fallent 
the Countess’ dress when she ran from the room. He 
it through, a gleam in his eyes. “So, meine Grafnl” 
murmured, and he smiled. . 

The Colonel’s passionate outpouring awoke no thril 
romance in the German’s breast. The tip of a pink tom 
protruded under his fair mustache; his clever blue@ 
alight, he turned it over. pondering the signature. 
many indications he deduced that the writer was @ 
trenches on the other side of the ravine, was of comm 
ing rank. As he pondered, a knock sounded at the dat 

“Herein!” A German soldier entered and saluted. 
brought a message from the trenches above. It expaim 
the little burst of fire, warned him. The officer 
a moment in thought; then his face lighted up 
malicious pleasure. The clever b!ue eyes saw @ Seqls 
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of events—the messenger from the Countess, whos? 8! - 
scramble over the opposing parapet had drawn the¥ Pi wa 
man fire, imploring rescue of the distressed; @ got thr 
commander, intoxicated with love for a beautiful WR. th 
catching fire at the news, issuing wild orders, seeimg 





his mistress in imminent danger; a reckless a 
French soldiery sweeping down the sides of them 
in a blind, quixotic chivalry. (Continued om =. 
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In her ancestry 


there was some English, a bit of Scotch, a dash of 
Huguenot and a savor of Irish. Accordingly she was 
and with abundant reason—to refer 
asa typical American girl. 

At times she wondered if she had a heart. 


F ice was EXETER was twenty. 


What we are pleased 


Of course, she loved her father. He was a corporation 
‘lawyer, and his fees ran to fifty thousand a year. He had 
lad to be a mother to her, too, ever since she was six. He 
aored her and would have spoiled her. had that been pos- 
sible. He believed her to be the prettiest thing in the 
World and told her so—against advice of counsel. Eliza- 
beth knew better. But she knew also, and she would have 
Been a fool not to, that her features were agreeably cut and 
feasonably attractive. 

The men she met were not all Greek gods, by any means, 
but most of them werc clean-chiseled young Americans— 
the very next best thing. She liked some of them a lot, 
MMi some of them liked her more than a lot. Any of them 
Might have served. None of them, however, caused her 
heart to skip, hop or jump a beat. 

Thete was Sam Lorden. She had known him forever, as 
temity is measured at twenty. He had proposed to her 
ableast one score times. She had told him that she was 
terribly sorry, and that she felt, sometimes, as if there were 
Smething queer about her and she’d never care for any- 

teally and truly care, that is. 
| It seems unbelievable, but this simply served to spur 
am on. 
., Sam was twenty-three and worked in a brokerage office. 

He got three dollars a week, but as his father had so much 

y that people measured it not by the peck or the 

mel, but by the barrel, that didn’t matter; Sam had an 

wane td five thousand, and he drove to work in a car 
our. . 


cAnor HER old saw contradicted! Here’s the 
story of a young man who was both wise and in love. 


QULC RK and 
SU DDEA 


By ROYAL BROWN 


Illustrated by 
WILL GREFE 


This is not uncommon in broker- 
age circles. 
“Give me a chance,” said Sam, 
“and I’ll make you care for me,” 
Elizabeth gave him every 
chance. Were there anything in 
propinquity alone, Sam would have 
proved it. But all he, proved was that 
what is really needed is propinquity 
plus. 
Elizabeth liked him awfully. -She 
couldn’t understand why she didn’t care for 
him. She even considered letting him kiss 
her—just once—to see if that would help. 
Fortunately, she didn’t mention any such ex- 
periment to him. She only thought about it 
when Sam wasn’t there. When he was, she knew she 
simply couldn’t. 

Yet Sam was tall and without blemish, and the stenog- 
raphers in the brokerage place were agreed that he was 
simply grand. But—love is love, just as East is East and 
West is—where Peter Girard came from. 

Elizabeth met Peter Girard at a dinner-dance given by 
the Gregory Sinnotts. He was a good five. feet eleven, 
broad-shouldered, blond and impetuous. And he had a 
charming grin. 

He arrived a little late, a little breathless, and as 
thoroughly attractive in his evening clothes as few men are. 
Sinnott introduced him to Mrs. Sinnott, who thanked him 
for coming on an eleventh-hour invitation and said he was 
to be rewarded. Then she introduced him to Elizabeth, 
whom he was to take in. He looked as if he felt amply 
rewarded. 

He seemed singularly frank, not to say audacious. 

“T like that dress,” he told her during dinner. Yet he 
looked, not at her gown, but at her eyes, which were a win- 
some blue, and her eyebrows, which were slim and dark, 
with a bird’s-wing sweep that gave her face a piquancy it 
might otherwise have lacked. 

Gregory Sinnott—stout, sleek and jocular—was on the 
other side of Elizabeth. “Shut your eyes and describe it,” 
he suggested maliciously. 

“Shut your eyes and describe star-dust,” countered 
Peter Girard with scorn. 

Sinnott gazed at him quizzically and retaliated by en- 
gaging Elizabeth’s ear. He told her, with deliberate elabo- 
ration of detail, how a hostess he knew had entertained 
with great circumstance a valet masquerading as a foreign 
nobleman—and how, having discovered the hoax, she lived 
in hourly fear that the newspapers would hear about it. 
The whole table became interested. and the women de- 
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manded to know who the hostess was. But Sinnott refused 
to tell. And then somebody else told another story, sug- 
gested by this. It ended with: 

“And the next morning she went into Gradine’s to look 
at dress-goods, and there, behind the counter, was the young 
man who had taken her in to dinner the night before. He 
had told her he was one of the Havemeyers.”’ 

“The host probably had to dig up a man at the eleventh 
hour,” said Sinnott with heavy wit. 

The conversation broke. up into head-to-heads again, 
after that, except for Sam and his partner. She was an 
adorable little blonde, who looked as if she would have 
loved to hang on his every word. But he gave her hardly 
a syllable to cling to. If jealousy interferes with the diges- 
tion, Sam was due for an awful tummy-ache. 

“Everybody,” the interloper was saying to Elizabeth en- 
gagingly, ‘calls me Pete.” 

Elizabeth smiled. She thought it quite probable. He 
was, he said, twenty-four and a Tech man, but she felt 
almost maternal toward him. He was eternal boy. 


HE dinner finished, and dance-cards appeared. Pete 

commandeered Elizabeth’s and claimed it by a sweep- 
ing majority. And when she protested, he contested each 
dance separate'y. Elizabeth hoped that nobody guessed 
how many P. G.’s were printed on that dance-card when she 
finally regained possession of it. 

But of course people did. The Sinnotts exchanged 
giances. And Sam disappeared to the smoking-room and 
considered the present and the future without joy. He 
had half a mind to chuck the affair and go home. 

He didn’t, however. After a time he approached Eliza- 
beth with an expression in which outrage and dignity each 
fought for control and said: 

“This is mine.” 

It wasn’t, but Elizabeth knew better than to dispute him. 
She acquiesced, though she suspected he had no intention 
of dancing but was set on taking her to—let us say to a 
spot where she must refuse him for the twenty-first time. 
And that was what happened. 

He was very much in love with her; so he glared at her. 

“T’ll never give you up,”*he declared. 

“Oh, please do!” she begged, with a sincerity that should 


* have warned. 


Sam shook his head. 

“I'd rather you would,” she urged. And to mitigate 
that, “I’m really not worth caring about, Sam,” as if that 
ever made any difference. 

He caught -his breath and then said with the utmost 
sincerity: 

“Why, I think that if I should kiss you just once, I 
should die and go straight to heaven.” 

An insurance-company would have bet heavily to the 
contrary, and even Elizabeth knew better. But the thought 
intrigued her, and she pitied Sam; and say what you will, 
pity is akin to one kind of love—although it is not the kind 
any young man would accept in a normal moment. 

She hesitated and almost yielded, because if she shut 
her eyes it would be over very quick. And Sam’s heart and 
breath were both jerky when: 

“T’ve been looking for you,” said a joyous voice. ‘The 
next is mine.” 

It was “P. G.,” of course. Sam said something not nice 
under his breath, and having missed heaven by the narrow- 
est margin, decided he would go straight to its antipode. 

“Somebody,” decided Pete, “has been stepping on his 
toes.” 

He was intuitive enough to say little to Elizabeth during 
their dance. She was very serious, and he grew serious too, 
and after the fox-trot was finished he told her why he ha 
come out of the West. 

“I’m gunning for a job here,” he said. “It’s—well, it’s 
something there’s bound to be competition for’ I know 


Quick and § d 


several other Tech men who have their eyes on if 
they’d give their eyeteeth for it.” 

He glanced at Elizabeth. She did not wonder why 
told her all this. She knew why, and she was interested, 

“It isn’t the salary I’m after,” he continued, “Ty 
only three thou’. It’s the prestige of landing it, ang 
opportunities it offers.” 

He paused and then added: 

“Everybody back home thinks I’m a kid, my dadj 
cluded. He prides himself on being progressive and sip 
youngsters a chance, but he can’t seem to get the idea, 
of his head that I’m still in swaddling-clothes. I way 


show him.” -; 


Elizabeth understood, perfectly. 

The time passed as, Pete declared, it had never » 
before. He intimated that this was a personal grie 
And of course it wasn’t so much what he said—it neve 
—as the way he said it. The last dance with the last P§ 
beside it came and vanished into the anaconda of all thi 
temporal—the past. 

“I wish,” said Pete with no brilliance but great fe 
“that it was just beginning.” 

Elizabeth smiled. Her eyes shone and her cheeks gig 
and her hair was rumpled. . 

“T wonder,” she said mischievously, “how many ti 
you have said that before.” 

“Never.” 

“Never?” she questioned with an irresistible lit 
voice. ea 
Pete grinned charmingly. He knew the answer toi 

“Well, hardly ever,” he amended. And then sii 
perhaps it was because regret shadowed her eyes} 
fleetingly—his jaw set with unbelievable grimness, | 
never, in the same way.” ¥ 

It was a breath-taking moment. Elizabeth didn’t 
it, but her heart skipped. Yet, so paradoxical a@ 
woman, she felt the impulse toward flight. Bs 

“Good night, Mr. Girard,” she said, and went ove 
stairs to wherever the other sex disappear when the’ 
is done. 

When Elizabeth came back, however, he was wall 
hat in hand and with his evening clothes smothered @ 
coat and muffler. As they passed out into the kee 
they found a great many stars shining with @@ 
ing brilliance. And they both took in deep breatli 
were exceedingly glad to be alive. Pete thrust @ 
chin and squared his shoulders and said apropos 0 
ing: bid 
“I’m going into a stiff fight, and I’ve got to go some 
land that job. But I’m going to get it, because—t . 
wonder if I could see you to-morrow evening to 
about it. Of course you have engagements—” ; 

Elizabeth had. But something—perhaps it was De 
the stars were so brilliant—caused her to answer: 
may.” 

“At eight?” 

“At eight.” 

Elizabeth held out her hand. He took it and bell 
longer than he had any right to. ‘Good night 
Girard,” she said. 7 

“Everybody,” he reminded her,—wistfully this mig 
“calls me Pete.” 

Their eyes met and held. 

“Good night—Peter,” she compromised, and: fled § 
derella-wise, in a limousine the like of which even¥ 
derella’s fairy godmother never dreamed. 

She had been thinking of him—ever so pleasal 
Pete when she fell asleep. 


OW it.was two hours and fifteen minutes after™ 

She was on her way to the city. The selsam 
ousine had stopped at a crossing so that seven @ 
people might board a pay-as-you-enter in such pe 
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their efforts to be neither last nor least in the fray per- 
mitted. 

Elizabeth watched them, not boredly, but with the quick, 
eager interest that was as much a part of her as her hair 
—and every bit cf that was hers. She followed their strug- 
gle to the platform—and her first thought was that her 
eyes lied. 

This was unjust. They were very clear, very candid 
and exceedingly truthful eyes. As a rule she trusted them 
without question. The reason she doubted them now was 
bag she would rather believe they deceived her than think 
he had. 

The limousine purred softly and then went smoothly into 
high. As it passed the lumbering electric, Elizabeth looked 
again. Even then she refused to be convinced. Leaning 
forward, she spoke through the speaking-tube. 

“Please stop at the next white post,” she said. Then 
realizing that it was highly improbable that a pay-as-you- 
enter carried charge-accounts or cashed checks, she added: 
“Oh, William—could you lend me five cents.” 

William could and did. He was twenty-four years old, 
married and the father of twins. He loved his wife and 
his family wholesomely and whole-heartedly, but in 
some inexplicable way he worshiped Elizabeth. She played 
much the same part in his life as the movies did. 

Elizabeth was inexperienced in the art of boarding a 
street-car; she lacked initiative and was inept in the use 
of her elbows. Even the fattest, most asthmatic, perfect- 
forty-six lady prevailed over her. Elizabeth was the last 
person on. She glanced furtively at the conductor. 

He was a brand-new conductor, so new that the only 
part of his uniform he had so far acquired was a cap with 
“13320” emblazoned across it. He kept his eyes fixed 
mandatorily on the little glass coin-box into which the 
nickels fell. Elizabeth hid behind the fat woman. The 
conductor was plainly doubtful as to whether the latter had 
paid her fare, and he glanced after her as she moved ma- 
jestically into the car. 

He turned back just in time to see, not Elizabeth, but 
Elizabeth’s s!im gloved fingers drop her coin. She passed 
inside, and the conductor shouted, almost in her ear: 

“Move up forward, please. Plenty of room in front!” 
. There was no doubt that he was a conductor. Nor was 
there doubt that—unless Peter Girard was twins—the 
conductor was Pete. 

Elizabeth moved up forward in haste. 
there was no room there. He 


And of course 
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because if you gave them money to pay the rent thy 
bought a parrot or a music-box. 

Once, on a charity expedition, she had climbed dismal 
and odorous staircases, empty but echoing with the { 
afiaizs of the abutters. The woman she had been sent tg 
see was not old, but she had so many children she id ot 
know what to do. Elizabeth found her in a kitchen that 
assailed the eye as a boiled something-or-other, simmer 
on the stove, assailed the nose. There was a talk 
machine, a patent reclining chair, a gas-lamp and @ Past 
card album. On the wall was a crayon enlargement of an 
alert, almost jaunty young man who had faced the Photog. 
rapher with dignity and intrepidity. 

“My husband,” explained the woman. “He was a op 
ductor, and he made good money. But he got caught fp 
tween two cars.” 

So Elizabeth knew that whatever a conductor might 
make, it wasn’t three thousand a year, and that no matte 





what he might do, Tech men did not give their eyetesh fe 

for the privilege of doing it. She stared with unseeing eyg ee 

at the back of the perfect forty-six, and was not happy, es? 
| 3 


When she left the car, she walked very fast, the better 
to put the memory of him behind her. But it kept stp 
with her throughout the afternoon. She wondered ifh 
would have the hardihood—only the word she thought 
was “nerve”—to appear at eight. 

Nevertheless when she returned home to dress, she chos: 
her costume with unusual care. She was quite alone, be 
cause her father was dining with a number of eminet 
members of his profession, preliminary to addressing them 





FTER dinner she went to the library and pretended & |) 
that the only reason she had dressed with such & 
ceeding nicety was that she was tired and wanted anew | ~ 
ning by herself. She took down a book and glanced at the™m |) 
clock. It was ten minutes before eight. She opened the 
book and sat for a time, her eyes on the page before her. 

Then she looked at the clock again. It was five minute 
to cight. She decided that the book was a bore and threw 
it aside. 

Most any book is a bore if you gaze steadily for ive 
minutes at: “First impression, January, 1913.” 

Eight o’clock struck. He wasn’t coming. He had neve 
intended to come. He—but the telephone rang, and si 
flung open the door. 

“Tl answer,” she cried, and the butler bowed and stil 

aside. 



















had lied again. It seemed to 


“Hello,” she said with a sort 





be a habit with him. 











of breathless dignity. 











Elizabeth wore shoes that 
cost more than a conductor 
earned in a week, and her 
sables would have mortgaged 
his salary for a year. She was 
not, however, consciously a 
snob. And so her first thought 
was not that he was a conduc- 
tor, but that he, who had 


work ? 


CArz you following this man Royal Brown's 
You should, if you enjoy good stories 
really delightfully told. And in addition, you 
can say to your friends within a short time, 
as such things are figured: 
writing of the famous Royal Brown? Well, 
rather! I knew it when— 





The voice that answered ie 
might have been that of Gi 
science, so small and weakl 
was. But she recognizedit 
Sam’s and knew, because of 
previous experience, that he fet 
humble and contrite, 
reason (though she didn’t @ 
of that), and that he was goilg i |) 
to say he wanted to Ss : 








“Do I know the 








” 










seemed so frank and naive, was = 





a—a four-flusher. 

This hurt her more than it should have, considering the 
brevity of their acquaintance. After a while—even the 
best of us are subconscious snobs—she considered his being 
a conductor. : 

Elizabeth had been elaborately and expensively educated. 
An exclusive finishing school had graduated her, and if 
there is any excuse for a finishing school, she was it. She 
could speak French in a way that a Frenchman would have 
pronounced charming—if difficult to comprehend. 

She lived in these United States, but her ideas of at 
least half of it—usually referred to as the other half— 
were elementary. She believed they kept their coal in the 
bathtub and that it was discouraging to try to help them, 





awfully. 
And as misery loves company, st 


Elizabeth met him with a bright-eyed and spedo® 
cordiality. Sam, she was telling herself, at /east was truth 
ful. And in five minutes Sam, who had come to SUe 
the privilege of simply seeing her and being her friend, 
his head and proposed for the twenty-second time. — i 

Elizabeth, who had glanced at the clock in the midst 
it and seen that it was twenty-five minutes past 
wrenched her hand away and requested him not to be Sg (ES 

“If vou can’t simply be friends,” she said, “you MS" Ras, 
come.” a 

Sam declared with great ve- (Continued on page? 





He was miserable. 
told him to come. 
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Sminutes Sam, who had come to sue for the privilege of simply seeing her and being her friend, lost his head and proposed for the twenty-second time. Eliza- 
; beth wrenched ef hand away and requested him not to be silly. 


cA: NY half-wise flapper can steal for a man,” says Alibi 
Ann in this truetothe-life story of the Powers That 
Prey, “but it takes class to cook for one so he'll like it.” 


ALIBI ANN 


By 
JACK 
BOYLE 


Iliustrated by 
W. H. D. KOERNER 


Glad-rags Kid. She had been absent from her 

haunts in San Francisco for a fortnight—nothing 
unusual, for Ann was accustomed to make solitary pilgrim- 
ages out of towr that invariably caused consternation and 
frenzied but futile activity in the detective department of 
the Jewelers’ Protective Association. Then, unexpectedly 
as always, she appeared one night before the barred doors 
of the Palms Hotel—rendezvous and sanctuary of the elect 
among the Powers That Prey—and whistled up the speak- 
ing-tube to the cagelike cubby-hole where old Mother 
McGinn, knitting interminably, had sat for many years 
answering such summonses from the strange and furtive 
company that frequented her house. 

“It’s me, Mother,” said Ann softly into the tube.. At the 
sound of her voice the door swung open. Ann and her 
companion entered, and the doors closed behind them. As 
they climbed the stairs, Mother McGinn’s quick ear de- 
tected the double step, and she appeared suddenly on the 
floor above them, gazing down suspiciously. 

“Tt’s all right, Mother,” said Ann quickly. 
me.” 

Mother McGinn stared in speechless amazement. There 
was a new and strangely buoyant quality in Alibi Ann’s 
voice, and with her was a man. No wonder Mother Mc- 
Ginn almost unbelievingly watched them ascend the dingy, 
ill-lighted stairway. For many, many years Ann’s proud- 
est boast had been her solitary spinsterhood. During the 
eventful double decade that had passed since Ann, then a 
young girl, had first been admitted to the Palms, many men 
of many kinds had made love to her in many ways. Some 
she had scorned silently; some she had laughed at gayly; 
some she had withered with the biting sarcasm of a ready 
tongue and a fertile wit. And to none had she ever lis- 
tened. Yet now she was climbing the stairs of the familiar 
old hotel with a stranger—one who, had he appeared alone, 
might have whistled out his lungs without gaining admit- 
tance. It passed belief. 

Alibi Ann dropped her suit-case at the door of the tiny 
office. Her companion dropped another beside it, and as 
the light fell full upon him, Mother McGinn in one quick, 
curious glance sought to appraise him. She saw a youth 
who manifestly tried to belie immaturity beneath a self- 
conscious swagger that accentuated it. He was good-look- 
ing in.a way, though a weak chin and self-indulgent mouth 
marred an otherwise attractive face. But Mother McGinn 


N:* one ever knew how or where Alibi Ann found the 


““He’s with 


forgot his 

features in 

her wonder at his ini 

clothes—the last word Peet Year 

in exaggeration as to both husband!” Mother 

sty le and pattern. A McGinn ejaculated. “You sute | 
mammoth diamond horse- grabbed the original glad-rags kid. 
shoe scintillated from his tie. His Panama hat 

was one of the kind that is weighed by the ounce am 
priced. by its weight in gold. He wore spats. 

Alibi Ann laid a trembling hand on the old womaiis 
shoulder, and Mother McGinn, looking at her for the fits 
time, saw that her eyes were bright and eager and he 
cheeks flushed. as they never before had been. 

“Mother,” said Ann with a queer little break in bt 
voice, “meet my husband, Tom Coyne. Mitt her, Tom 
Mother McGinn’s the pal of all the gang.” 

The old woman stuck out a gnarled and withered bani 
and clasped the hewcomer’s palm. 

“Gracious Peter! Your husband!” she ejaculated, tune 
ing to Ann. “ ’Gratulations, folks.” Then in an asidet 
the girl: “We'll all have to hand it to you, Annie my deal 
You were a long time picking one, but when you did, 
sure grabbed the original glad-rags kid.” 

Right there Tom Coyne ceased to exist. From that mr 
ment, in the world of Alibi Ann and her kind, he wast 


Glad-rags Kid. Mother McGinn had given him his “mor 


iker.” a 
“Are Boston Blackie and the bunch upstairs?” ashi 
Ann. 
“Sure! Smoking in the Chink room,” answered the olf 
woman. “Take your man up and let them give him r 
double O. The Kid and his clothes will astonish ‘em, 


right. He’ll give the crowd something to chew about aime 


night.” 
“Not to-night, Mother,” said Ann. 


“But I wish youl 
slip Blackie the news about me, and tell him I'm going 
out to the flat to-morrow afternoon to see his Maty: 


want a long talk with her. And send old Crowder, 
fence, down. We’ve brought back a swell bunch of 
and we want dough. We’re going to scatter some, 
and me.” 

Mother McGinn, chuckling hoarsely, made a gestule® 
dicating the pulling of a champagne-cork. Y 

“No, no,” corrected Ann. “Nothing like that for ? 
We've a better way»than that to blow our coin. 
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« We—us—our!’ ” echoed the old woman 
intedly, for Ann until now had always prided 
Self on making her money alone and spending 
is she made it—alone. 
We’ is right,” said Ann softly. “It’s fifty-fifty 
etween Tom and me. ag teow J now and always 
i luck or bad, eh, Tom?” 
aes it, fifty-fifty in good luck or 
{,” repeated the Glad-rags Kid with 
bole-hearted enthusiasm. 
Alibi Ann’s eyes, as she looked up 
at him, revealed the possibilities that 
latent and hidden—except for one 
san—in all women’s eyes. But the Glad- 
os Kid missed their message. He was too 
young, too self-centered, too unthinking even 
srceive the heights to which love had 
mised the woman the world called Alibi Ann. 
Next day Ann called on her friend Mary, wife 
the cracksman Boston Blackie. 
“Yes, it’s like that with me, Mary,” said Ann.as she 
old of her marriage, “and I’m so happy that some- 
imes | wake in the night shivering with dread for fear 
‘s only a dream.” 
Ann’s words answered the thought in the mind of 
Boston Blackie’s Mary, who realized from the moment 
her visitor’s appearance at the little apartment that 
few and vastly altered Alibi Ann had taken the place 
the self-sufficient, cynical diamond-thief she knew so 
i. “A new and different world is opening itself to 
Ann,” Mary thought. 
"Love is a whole lot like the measles, Mary,” Ann con- 
finued after a pause. “The longer you escape it, the harder 
t hits you when it does come. Until I met the Glad-rags 
id, I never knew how empty and lonely my life was. I 
et knew what I was missing. I never knew how igno- 
ant lam. Say, Mary, if you turn me loose at the dia- 
mond-counter of a swell store, I can handle myself. But 
Ma kitchen I’m as helpless as a three-year-old kid. But 
n going to learn—quick. Any half-wise flapper can steal 
aman, but it takes class to cook for one so he’ll like it. 
am I right or am I wrong, Mary?” 
*You’ve learned a lot about life and the right road to 
appiness in—how long is it, Ann?” 
"A week. Just one little week, and it’s worth more to 
than all the years that went before it. When I think 
tt maybe there are hundreds of such weeks ahead, I be- 
mito tremble. I know I don’t deserve them, and it don’t 
wem possible there can be that much happiness in this 
ord, How long have you and Blackie been together?” 
Seven years and a month.” 
years, each three hundred and sixty-five days 
bag, and on every one of those days you’ve known you’ve 
q the love of the man you love. You’re the luckiest girl 
ing, Mary.” 
was a long silence in which a faintly troubling 
bight slowly furrowed Ann’s brow. 
you know how old I am, Mary?” asked Ann at last. 
Mary shook her head. 
ii my thirties—well along in them,” said Ann almost 
Mary made no comment. 
x And the Kid is twenty-four and doesn’t look even that.” 
i Ann gave the information with deeper—far deeper 
; eixiety than she would have made the announcement 
. Police were breaking in the door, Then she added: 
» do you think that need make any difference in 
Yeats tc come?” 
t matter if you really love each other,” Mary 
. And she s'ipped an arm around her friend and 
closer. The unspoken message of sympathy and 
= uding reopened the gates of Alibi Ann’s overfull 
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“Can you guess what we are planning, the Kid 
and I?” she began reverently as one approach- 
ing a sacred subject. “You will understand, 
Mary, for you love Blackie. We're plan- 
ning a home—a real home—one like this. 
We’re not going to have fuss and frills 

and things made for show instead 
of for comfort. The Kid and I 
want a place to live in—just for 
us two. It’s going to have big, 
deep easy-chairs and cushions 
everywhere and an open fire- 
place that we can enjoy to- 
gether in the evenings. All 
the little comforts a man 
wants and enjoys without 
knowing what they are, 
are going to be there. And 
when it’s all ready,—I’m 
not going to let Tom set his 
foot inside the door until it is 
ready,—then I’ll show it all to 
him, and we’ll sit down to din- 
ner at our own table.” She 
clasped her hands and looked 
up with glowing eyes. “And 
then, Mary, there’ll be a little bit 


Right there Tom C , - 
a peas Foom of heaven right here in old 
that moment he was Frisco.” 


the Glad-rags Kid. “And what will there be for 
you, Ann, in this bit of heaven?” 
asked Mary, tightening her clasp about the shoulders of 
the woman the newspapers had often called “the most dan- 
gerous and incorrigible of professional criminals.” 

“For me? Why, for me there’s going to be a cook-stove 
—the best I can buy,” replied Ann, laughing happily as a 
child. “I’m going to get a cookbook to-day—which is 
the best, Mary?—and learn it by heart. I’ve got to, for 
when the Kid and I decided on a home of our own, he 
asked me if I could cook, and I said: ‘You just wait and 
see, Tom, after you eat the first dinner 1 give you.’ Pure 
bluff, Mary, but I'll deliver the goods, believe me, even 
though I never made a cup of coffee or fried a steak—” 

“Broiled a steak,” corrected Mary. 

“You see! What a simp I am about things that are really 
worth knowing! I don’t even know what the difference is. 
That’s one reason I’m up here now. I want you to help 
me make a list of things I’ll need, and tell me where to 
get them. I’m going to plan it all just as if it were the 
biggest diamond-job I ever tried to put over. It’s the big- 
gest job of my life, Mary.” 

Long after Alibi Ann had gone, list in hand, flushed and 
radiant with the excitement of her great adventure, Mary 
sat weighing the chances of her friend. Her face betrayed 
indecision. 

“Ann is right. It’s the biggest job she ever undertook,” 
Mary murmured to herself. ; 

A key turned in the lock, and she jumped up to throw 
her arms around Boston Blackie and drag him to a chair 
while she drew up a footstool from which she could look 
into his face. 

“Alibi Ann has been up here all afternoon,” she began, 
“and she’s bound up heart and soul in the plans she’s 
making for a wonderful little home—just like this,” she 
added with the little smile that meant more than words 
to her husband. 

“Her new husband has been down at the Palms all 
afternoon, and he’s bound up heart and soul in the plans 
he’s making to corner the diamond-market of the world— 
with Ann’s help,” said Blackie. 

“What sort is he, Blackie?” asked Mary anxiously. 
“He’s going to make Ann as—well, as happy as I am or as 
wretched as I would be without you.” 
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Blackie caught her hands and held them with a caress- “Something has happened,” cried Mary ag 
ing touch. opened the door. 

“He’s a ten-dollar-check passer, loose-tongued and vain, “Here’s a package and a note,” said the taxi 
who got his growth up here’”—tapping his forehead— ‘It’s from Mrs. Coyne over on Lyons Street, and she 
“about the time 
he went into long 
trousers. X-Y-Z 
is where I rate 
him.” 

“Poor Ann! ” 
murmured Mary. 

“Poor. Aun!” 
echoed Blackie 
with deeper regret 
than if she were 
on her way to 
prison. 

Alibi Ann spent 
two happy days in 
finding a flat ex- 
actly to suit, and 
five other days 
even more deliri- 
ously happy in se- 
lecting furniture. 

Then she was 

ready for the great 
event —the _ eve- 
ning on which she 
would proudly 
give the Glad-rags 
Kid his first 
glimpse of their 
new home and 
cook his dinner for 
the first time with 
her own hands. 
With Mary’s as- 
sistance she 
planned and re- 
planned every de- 
tail of that dinner. 
It was to be her 
great triumph—a 
fitting culmination 
of all her dearest 
hopes, a_ suitable 
beginning for the 
new life that 
promised “a little 
bit of heaven in 
old Frisco.” 

After an after- 
noon spent in 
helping Ann with 
her final prepara- 
tions, Mary was 
back in her own 
apartment re- 
counting the 
events of the ex- 
citing day to 
Blackie, for she |) 
had caught from |> 
Ann the spirit of {ee ae — 
the occasion. nes ts ss an 

“The Glad-rags Kid is there now. He was to come at “Put up that gun, you four-fusher, before | stuff it down yo 
six,” Mary said, glancing at the clock. “Oh, I wish I 
could be there just for a second to see Ann’s face when he_ ised me a five-dollar tip if I’d get here quick en@ a 
sees all she’s done.” you to answer her over the phone in five minules@ 

A taxicab swung round the corner on two wheels and minutes is up already, lady, and I need that * 


stopped before the door. There was a hurried ring at the spot.” 4 
bell. . Mary tore open the note and read its ScraeRe 





‘Jack Boyle 


te: then she tore away the paper from the package. 
Bit was a yellow pellet as thin and hard as a board. 

ugh look, look, Blackie,” she cried, midway between 
g and laughter. “It’s supposed to be a biscuit.” She 





as Kid's pistol spat flame, and the man ‘crumpled to the floor. 


ta . lat pauses for laughter. 
5 tet Mary: Tom is here and has asked for hot bis- 


: 
a mid Blackie the note, and he read it aloud with 
“4 
Se ith dinner, I’ve made them twice exactly as the cook- 


~ ) and they’re all like the thing in the package. 
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Dinner is ready and waiting, but I’ve got to have biscuit. 
For the love of Mike, what’s wrong? Phone me quick, 
or I am disgraced—and everything else has been going so 
beautifully. Quick, Mary. Ann the Simp.’ ” 

Blackie dropped 
the biscuit to the 
table. It struck 
with a resounding 
thud, bounced to 
the floor and rolled 
away like a silver 
dollar. 

“Oh, oh, oh, this 
is too good!” he 
cried, collapsing 
into a chair, help- 
less with laughter. 
“She’s making am- 
munition, not bis- 
cuits.” 

“Don’t laugh, 
Blackie,” said 
Mary reprovingly. 
“It’s serious to 
poor Ann.” 

She recovered 
the sample of her 
friend’s cookery 
and broke it open. 
It. was as yellow 
as a grapefruit. 
Mary ran to the 
phone. Ann, evi- 
dently waiting, an- 
swered instantly. 

“It’s yellow, 
Ann, and it didn’t 
rise at all,” Mary 
cried. “It looks as 
if you had used 
baking soda. 
What? No—no, 
the book doesn’t 
say baking soda; 
it says baking 
powder—the little 
- red can you put on 
the second shelf in 
the pantry. A tea- 
spoonful and a 
half, Ann, and mix 
the dough just as 
it tells you in the 
book. Yes, hurry. 
Call me after din- 
ner.” 

Two hours later 
the phone rang. 

“Oh, Mary,” 
said Ann’s voice 
softly over the 
wire, “the biscuits 
were fine, and the 
dinner was just 
perfect, the Kid 
says. When he 

finished, he said: ‘No more restaurants for me, Annie— 
you’re some cook!’ He’s sitting before the fire in the big 
chair with his feet on a footstool, and oh, Mary dear, I’m 
so happy.” 

Mary repeated Ann’s words to Blackie as they sat to- 
gether before their own fire.’ Her hand slipped itself into 
his. 
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“All Ann’s eggs are in one basket,” she murmured. “I 
pray from the bottom of my heart that the bottom doesn’t 
fall out.” 


URING the months that followed, the Glad-rags Kid 
became a conspicuous figure in petty police circles in 
San Francisco—so conspicuous that the newspapers discov- 
ered him and made the most of the discovery. He devel- 
oped a perfect genius for publicity, the one indulgence a 
crook may not permit himself. After a trip with Ann to 
a Puget Sound city,—a trip from which they brought back 
a palmful of gems that made the eyes of old Crowder 
gleam avariciously,—the Kid bought a bright vermilion 
racing-car which a salesman solemnly assured him was an 
exact duplicate of Barney Oldfield’s. His first taste of 
newspaper publicity followed the day on which he was 
arrested for speeding slightly over fifty miles an hour 
along a crowded driveway in Golden Gate Park. He ap- 
peared before the police judge next morning bedecked with 
diamonds and in apparel that made the room gasp, and 
gave reporters a chance to comment humorously on the 
descriptive justice of his nickname. The judge fined him 
fifty dollars. The Glad-rags Kid pee'ed a hundred-dollar 
bill from a thick roll and tossed it to the court clerk. 

“Buy yourself a smoke with the change,” he said care- 
lessly. “I haven’t time to wait.” 

In a second he was gone, and an amazed courtroom 
through open windows heard the staccato reports of his 
giant motor fading away in the distance at a speed that 
caused the judge to remark: “I hope to have the pleasure 
of fining that debonair young gentleman again.” 

A reporter with a real gift for fiction discovered that the 
Glad-rags Kid was a New York gunman (and the Kid, 
though he had never seen the eastern slopes of the Sierras, 
tacitly confirmed the charge) and wrote a page story for 
his paper’s Sunday magazine called “New York’s Man- 
Killers Invade the Wild West.” It was profusely decorated 
with photographs of the Kid in his newest and most star- 
tling examples of the tailoring art, and contained a circum- 
stantial account of “My Bloodiest Street-battle” over the 
Kid’s signature. The Glad-rags Kid clipped that page from 
the paper and carried it about in a wallet from which he 
offered it for inspection at the slightest provocation. Also 
he began to carry a gun, slung under his armpit, crook-fash- 
ion, where by carelessly throwing back his coat he could 
display it in cafés and saloons when opportunity offered. 

“He’s a thoroughbred notoriety-hound,” said Blackie 
disgustedly to Mary. “His cne ioy js to be the spectacular 
figure in the center of the calcrum. it will take all of Ann’s 
cleverness to keep them out of prison if he keeps on. -Also 
he’s becoming a familiar figure at the downtown restaurants 
and the beach dancing-pavilions. Sometimes Ann is with 
him, and more often she isn’t. I’m afraid her little bit of 
heaven is going to be no more than that.” 

“T know,” answered Mary mournfully. “She never says 
anything, but I can see the truth in her face. She never 
comes over here any more and very seldom calls up. She 
don’t even go downtown or to the Palms. I’m afraid she 


spends many a lonely evening beside a big chair that’s | 


vacant by the fireplace. I-never see her with her cookbook 
any more.’ 

The next evening Ann called up Mary to ask if. she and 
Blackie would dine with them at an Italian restaurant 
noted less for its food than for its dancing. 

“Let's go and try to cheer her up a bit,” suggested, Mary 
to her husband... “There was something in her voice ay 
the phone that it hurt me to hear.” 

All through the dinner the Glad-rags Kid menppoitaed 
the conversation, dividing his time .between discussi: 
clothes and diamonds and berating the waiter for faulty 
service. The men were dawdling over cigarettes and a 
liqueur when the orchestra began an old waltz. The Glad- 
rags Kid turned to Alibi Ann. 


‘cabin—all but two. 
from the moment the-boat had¢left the Oakiame 
been standing alone, motionless and silent, against 


Alibi 


“Come, honey,” he said, “let’s dance.” 
Ann rose quickly, and they glided away. 
“Did you see the light that came into her eyegy 
asked her to dance?” asked Blackie of Mary, 
“Yes,” said she, “I saw it. Poor Ann! She'ge 
desperately to the remnants of her nappineaa 
asks so very little and gives so very much. 
he be without her?” 
“Just what he is anyway—nothing,” answered. 
As Ann, flushed and happy, returned to the 


sank into her chair with the last strains of thew 


Glad-rags Kid glanced acress the dining-room 
where a young girl sat alone. 

“T see Dessie Devries, the dancer, across the 
said. “I’m going to invite her over to our tabh 


good company, and besides, she’s anxious to get 


as an entertainer, and I’m going to introduce } 
liams, the manager.” 


For just a second Alibi Ann’s body stiffened 


with a forced lip-smile that revealed in an instant] 
soul-weariness of a woman consciously losing: 
struggle, she looked up at her husband. Z 
“Yes, do bring her over, Tom,” she said, “J R 
to meet her.” 
The Glad-rags Kid threaded his way between 
to the one where the girl sat. She looked up@ 
a confident, welcoming smile; they talked a me 
started back to the now silent table from which) 
half-shielded eyes was studying every detail of 
comer’s appearance and dress. 


Alibi Ann saw in Dessie Devries a slender gif 


attractive and vivacious, with great coils of ¢ 
low on her head. If the dancer was conscious of t 
phere of constraint, she ignored it, and in a mom 
chatting across the ‘table to Ann and Mary—bai 
larly to Ann—with the easy familiarity of assure 
anceship. Ann, if she felt hostility, masked it] 
concealing but thin veneer of cordiality. 42 
During a lull in the conversation the orchestf@ 
jazziest of fox-trots. a 
“Bully time! Let’s dance,” cried the Gla 
rising. x 
Ann, he: Dale face warmed by a flush of becol 
half rose eageriy and then, as she looked up, '§ 
Devries also rising. There was an awkward 
their eyes met. They both looked toward the E 
“TDessie and I will dance this,” he said, flushi 
as he made the choice. Then with a clumsy4 
playfulness and utterly unconscious of the di 
words, he added to Ann: 3 
“The time’s too fast. for you, Grandma.” ~~ 
“Of course it is—sonny,” said Ann with a 
The Glad-rags -Kid whirled away with De 
in his arms. Alibi Ann poured a glass of & 
her first of the evening—and drank thirsty 
“Youth turns to youth,” she said, looking ae 
to Blackie and Mary. “It’s always been so, DB at 
I never quite realized how inevitable it is.” 
She snapped her fingers with a reckless g 
expressive, and began to talk of inconsequet 


‘- with“a careless gayety that-might have deceit 


observers than the two opposite her. 


Bn ferryboat Piedmont was: making Beh 
across the bay from the Oakland to the 
shore. The few passengers she carried had fi 
from. the chilling night-wind within the brill n 


One: of these. was @ 


deck rail: The other was Boston Blackie, # 
concealment in the shadow of the deck# 
watching her curiously. (Continued om 
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(Kid was siting with his back toward her when Ann caught her 
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One of the many bloodless battles 
of this war fought in Washington 
—a good-humored love-story by the 
author of “Seven Keys to Baldpate.” 


The 
RED-HAIRED 
ROOSTER 
of the RAPAHO 


By EARL 
DERR BIGGERS 


Illustrated by 
ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


Rooster, we behold Jimmy Blaine, sitting gloomily 

on the doorstep of the Administration at Washington. 
Jimmy had one great urge, one overwhelming desire—he 
wanted to go out and fight the Hun. But every doctor 
_who had examined him had finished with a shake of the 
head and a frown, and told him he really mustn’t think 
of it. It seemed these was something wrong with Jimmy’s 
heart. 

The average young man would have given up right 
there, but Jimmy Blaine wasn’t the average young man. 
So he hurried to Washington and sat on the aforesaid 
doorstep, and now that we have him firmly planted there, 
I am willing, dear reader, to succumb to your wishes. For 
I know that you also have a great urge—an overwhelming 
desire. Your eyes are straying back to the title, and you 
long to meet the Red-haired Rooster of the Rapaho. 

He approaches. Note that walk, copied from Napoleon. 
Note the sweep of flaming hair, falling abundantly about 
the shoulders. His face beams, he holds out a pudgy hand. 
Reader, this is the Honorable Cyrus P. Cleek, orator and 
statesman, pride of the Rapaho. 

“T am very glad to have you meet me,” says Cleek, and 
clears his throat, preparing for further speech. 

We mustn’t let him get started. It’ would be all up if 
we did. He invented talk, and ever since, he has been 
laboring day and night to perfect his invention. When he 
opens his tire’ess mouth, young ladies who have won the 
high hurdles in stenography scream and faint. If he had 
the prestige his tiny soul craves, he would make our nation 
the greatest word-power history has known. 

He hasn’t that prestige yet; he is only a Congressman 
from the banks of the Rapaho. .Let us not attempt to 
place the Rapaho. In these troubled times, people are 
rather touchy. Suffice it to say that it flows lazily through 


[‘eesen for a moment the picturesque figure of the 















“That contemptible littl exp 
that strutting little rooser 


“She mi 
damnable traitor—her father!” 


wonde! 
said F 













a congressional district somewhere between Fifth Avem 
and the trained seals that disport on the rocks around ti 
Golden Gate. Cyrus P. Cleek is a misfortune that migi 










befall as patriotic a section of the country as ever th His fi 
to “The Star Spangled Banner.” As a matter of faim in this 
he has. word re 

How to describe him? Perhaps he can best be curgy know of 
acterized by repeating a small incident that occurred eam P. Cleek 
in his career. In an obscure county convention in hisd@sg§ Washing 
trict, he had risen to make a speech. Even in those Gaye eyes saw 
he wore his flaming red hair long, so that it caressed IMR img on t 
shoulders, and he made a striking picture as he bellow Rave bee 
forth his airy nothings. But his speech was. constalli said a pr 
interrupted. A large, stupid countryman redolent of Gi fil. He 
farmyard insisted on rising to his feet and shoutiifgy Waiting | 
“Cleek! Where’s Cleek! We want to hear from Cleekl a mate, C) 
No amount of hushing would silence the fellow, echo wit 
finally a neighbor got up, laid hands on the man’s shoegy filled hi 
ders and cried: called lo 

“Shut up, you fool! That’s Cleek speaking now.” So Cle 

The honest countryman turned dazed eyes toward Gi laithful, 
speaker’s rostrum. RO one r 

“The dickens it is!” he said. “That’s the fellow Wim Miere, « 
gave me ten dollars to holler: ‘We want Cleek.’” August h 

The wave of laughter this incident aroused did not ber. His 





side for several years. It annoyed Cyrus P. Cleek @ 
erably. It annoyed—more than that; it deeply hurt 
little woman who was his wife. She was quite dile® 
from Cleek, was his wife; she had come from a home 
refinement and charm. In a blind moment of infatua 
in-which she had foolishly taken Cleek at his own) 
tion, she had married him. But five years of living™ 
him had opened her eyes, and she was far from Bai% 
Cleek assured her that he would live down this aus 
that in: time he would go to Congress, and that from® 
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nd ti on, his progress to the highest post in the nation would be 
gum easy. 
le His faith in the ultimate triumph of mouth over matter 
in this queer democracy was justified, and he kept his 
word regarding Congress. But his wife did not live to 
d know of this. When, on a sharp winter afternoon, Cyrus 
| eats P. Cleek stood in front of the wonderful white station at 
is G4" Washington for the first time, he was alone. His exulting 
e dij eyes Saw the great dome on the hill, saw the sunlight flash- 
ed tim ig on the Monument. A bigger man than Cleek would 
mie have been awed; though far from religious, he might have 
Said a prayer. But Cleek was not awed; he was not prayer- 
fu, Here was his meat. Here was a city that had been 
ging Waiting through the years for Cleek. Cleek should dom- 
pmate, Cleek should triumph; the nation, the world, should 
ttho with the name of Cleek. He threw back his head, 
filled his lungs with the exalted air of the capital and 
called loudly for a taxicab. 

So Cleek settled down in Washington and began his 
l, devoted service to the cause of Cleek. For a time 
™ one noticed him; he did not seem to be getting any- 

we, and he was worried. One sultry afternoon in 

he was making a speech in a sadly depleted cham- 
4 His words had to do with the widening of the Rapaho, 
meee = project on which he was keen, and as he poured them 
ee to the boredom around him, he pictured them plastered 
renee ere the front page of The Rapaho Evening News. The 
me Ome “Sion kept him going. 
im, 0 the press-gallery over his head strolled a tall, sal- 
Cynical young man. Dave Porter had been in Wash- 
teen ten years, and was rated among the best of the 
a cents. With drowsy contempt, he sat staring 
mm at Cleek; he saw Cleek parade up and down the 
= Watched the Cleek fist wave, the flaming red hair 
pie Cleek shoulders as the head of Cleek trembled 
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in vehemence. It occurred to Dave that this amusing Rep- 
resentative suggested some well-known animal—he was too 
weary to think just what. And then into his mind flashed 
a phrase that brought him great joy: 

“The Red-haired Rooster of the Rapaho.” 

Suddenly recalled to life, Porter hurried from the gal- 

lery to his typewriter; and the next morning, when a 

certain New York paper reached its readers, Cyrus P. 

Cleek was famous! 

Thus it happened that the tawny mane of Cleek 
became a nine days’ wonder in the land. There were 
interviews with his barber; hair-tonic advertise- 
ments began to refer to him. Correspondents sat 
at his feet. Picture-syndicates besieged him for 
photographs showing his waving locks in all their 
splendor. At first he had the uneasy feeling 
that they were making game of him. But he 
knew his beloved fellow-citizens; he realized 
that they liked nothing better than to learn 
fy that their representatives wore no collar, 
no socks, sported fancy vests, or had some 
other eccentricity. It gave them a feeling 
of renewed confidence in the men who were 

to guide the nation to its final salvation. 

So, for a time, Cleek played the game and 
was great. But only for a time. Shortly, 
to his dismay, other topics began to crowd 
him from the newspapers. The temper of 
the country became more serious; Cleek was 
forgotten, while the crimes of Germany on 
the sea grew as the sincerity of her promises 

faded. War was on the horizon, and Cleek was 

nowhere. Despair and bitterness overwhelmed 
him as he sank farther and farther from sight. 

Cleek was tasting the very dregs of obscurity 
on that memorable April evening when the head 
of the nation appeared before Congress with a mes- 
sage that will live forever in the annals of free men. As 
he sat there in that hushed chamber, Cleek gave very 
little thought to the news that his country, which loved 
peace so dearly, must now fight for its love. He was turn- 
ing over and over in his mind the unhappy realization that 
now, indeed, the nation had no time for Cleek. Thirsting 
for the limelight as a drunkard thirsts for drink, over- 
whelmed by an egotism which had become a disease no 
doctor could cure, he was eagerly seeking for some plan 
by which he could even now draw attention to Cleek. He 
found it. 

All about him.the honorable men who were his colleagues 
were giving evidence of their intention to get behind the 
President. The fools! Once lined up there, they would 
be forgotten; they would become as cogs in a machine. 
For the country? Hang the country! How about Cleek? 

So Cleek “came out against the war.” He became the 
mouthpiece—and he was a born mouthpiece—of a little 
group of little men. No place in the ranks for him! Like 
a drum-major he marched in advance; exultingly he threw 
his baton high, caught it in his teeth, twirled it on his 
thumb. He opened his mouth, and the words flowed out; 
he pointed out that Rapaho was safe from invasion, that 
it was against any mix-up with “them foreigners in the 
old country.” He raved that it was a rich man’s war. He 
declared that those Americans who had business at sea and 
were murdered there got what they deserved. He asserted 
that “Germany had been very patient with us.” 

A horrified nation that had forgotten the Red-haired 
Rooster in its excitement now realized that he was still 
in Congress. The limelight he craved was his again, in 
greater measure than ever before. His photographs came 
back into print; they decorated front pages; his plot was 
a success. Cleek was once more in the public eye. Cleek 
was a happy man. 

If the heated words of denunciation that reached him, 
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even from his own district, made any impression on him, 
he gave no sign. He was too busy. The disloyal and the 
weak-minded were wearing a path to his door. All the 
vile sneaks who had been plotting against the safety of 
his country began to pour flattery into his ear. All the mis- 
guided, wrongheaded pacifists followed him about, rejoic- 
ing that at last they had met a man with as little vision as 
they. And because, as time went on, Cleek met only trai- 
tors, he became gradually convinced that all men were 
traitors, and he dreamed of the day when, elected by the 
votes of traitors, he should become the leader of the 
nation. 

You asked for it—and you got it. You wanted. to meet 
the Red-haired Rooster of the Rapaho, and now that un- 
pleasant experience has been yours. And if you are a 
little sick at the picture of him, perhaps you will turn all 
the more readily back to the subject of Jimmy Blaine’s 
heart. For whatever its defects, that heart beat high with 
patriotism and with a warm desire for sacrifice in a just 
cause. 

Dave Porter came back to his rooms one evening about 
six o’clock and discovered Jimmy Blaine sitting in his best 





“Pm a 
chair, looking 2s discouraged as a White House sufitag to-church 
picket who has just found her name misspelled in 2 06% 

aper. 

“What luck?” Porter inquired, though he knew the a 
swer without asking. 

“Why mock me?” sighed Blaine. “Ten solid hoursi¥ 
been waiting and pleading, and no more chance of getiilg 
to Paris than the Kaiser.” 

“What’s wrong with your darned old heart, anyhow! 
queried the newspaper man. ; 

“It leaks,” mourned Jimmy. “I’ve offered to call m® 
plumber, and hang the expense, but they wont hear 
For peace-times I’ve got a heart that is all wool and # 
yard wide, but when it comes to war, I’m a weakling. 

“Been to the War Department to-day?” smiled Pome 

“My dear boy, I live there. They stumble over ™s 
whichever way they turn. I gave old General Allen 3 
letter you wrote for me. He seemed impressed for @ 
ute, and then in pops some guy with a flimsy telling am 
a new ruling that made it even more impossible for @®% 
break in. Of course, the ruling didn’t mention me—4@ 
under a general head. But between ourselves, ! 
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Newton D. Baker is lying awake nights thinking up ways 

keeping me out of France.” 3 

“Regulations,” said Porter, “are regulations— 

Are they?” cried Jimmy. “To me they look more like 

t. bars. I’m ready to quit. I’ve tried the army, the 

gavy; aviation, the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. It’s 
use.” 


“You can get some war-work here at home,” suggested 
, my grandfather,” sneered Blaine. “That is, 
he can if he is strong enough to beat out the bunch oi 

huskies who are choking Washington at this minute, 
screaming that they want to help their country behind the 
jines—just as far behind as they can get. No sir, none 
of that bunch for me. I want to fight, I tell you—” 

“So you've mentioned from time to time.” 

“What’s the use?” Jimmy Blaine was sadder than his 
friend had ever seen him. “I’m licked already—licked 
by red tape and regulations—”’ 

His gloomy voice trailed off into silence. 

“You're getting maudlin,” said Porter. “Let’s go over 
to the club and eat, and then I’ve got a suggestion. I pro- 
pose to take you where you will hear the silvery laughter 
of women, the popping of corks on ginger-ale bottles, the 
genial sound of revelry by night.” 

i “Where in Washington can you hear all that?” asked 
|B jimmy. os . 

“Tn the Sunday-school rooms of Saint James’ Church.” 

“What?” 

“T’s a fact. A lot of nice girls over there are giving one 
of their receptions for the soldiers out at the Fort. You 
know, some of our best people are now admitting that 
soldiers are people. It’s rather funny—but of course you 
mustn’t notice that. A few of the girls act like Lady Gwen- 

; dolyn Vere de Vere entertaining the peasants, but most of 
: them are regular fellows and show it. Will you come?” 

“Come?” cried Jimmy. “Come, and see all those uni- 
forms? Why, the very sight of a uniform makes me green 
with envy—” 

“In heaven’s name—forget it.” 

“Dave—I ‘wouldn’t talk this way to anyone but you. 
Most people would think it was bluff, but you know better. 
And I must talk to somebody—I need sympathy. After 
4 hard day fighting the Government, my soul craves a 
few kind words—” ; 

“Exactly. And that’s why I want to take you to this 
Teeption. Along will come a sweet young thing all eyes 
. lhe purr sympathy better than I. Have you thought 

t ” 

a hadn’t,” replied Jimmy, and proceeded to think of it. 
oad a desperate man,” he admitted. ‘“Yes—I’ll come 

‘¢hurch.” 










‘the Sunday-school rooms of Saint James’ Church a few 
“hours later the two young men found a large contingent 

of the American army very embarrassed and ill at ease 

M the presence of a superior force. 

‘its always a bit strained at first,” Porter whispered. 
will warm up later.” 

Itdid. Gradually the men from the Fort and the young 

women who could not possibly know them if they met 

elsewhere became almost chummy. 

bin BS are going nicely,” thought Jimmy. But not for 

1’ More than ever before, he was conscious of his lack 

5 uniform, and he was on the point of sternly requesting 
Jav Porter to see him home when, for the first time, he 

pelent sight of a certain girl. 

¥ Way of description of this girl it may be added 

rR she Was the sort no self-respecting young man could 
wie 2 glimpse of, and be content to let it go at that. One 

mepse. would naturally lead on to another, and so on, 

tum, Jimmy seized hold of a large, excited lady 
om Porter had introduced him earlier in the evening. 
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“That girl on the bench,” he said hoarsely, “—I’ve got 
to meet her.” 

“Oh—er—certainly,” replied the flustered one. She led 
him over. ‘Miss—-er—Umph,” she remarked hazily, and 
in a low voice: “Mr.—er—-Humph.” And she fled lest 
more explicit details be required of her. 

Miss—er—Umph was sitting on a hard bench built to 
make religion as uncomfortable as possible. Jimmy 
dropped onto it, and it was satin and down. 

“Don’t blame the lady for her presentation speech,” 
he laughed. “I jumped at her so suddenly she had no time 
to gather her wits. I just had to meet you.” 

“Was it so necessary?” smiled the girl. 

“Tmperative.” 

“And now that you have met me—” 

“Give me time. Let me get my breath. I’ve been in 
Washington two weeks, and now at last something pleasant 
has happened to me.” 

The girl looked surprised. 

“You don’t like Washington?” 

“A man with a grievance,” said Jimmy, “is sitting beside 
you. I came here to get into the army—to wear a uniform 
—and Washington has turned me down cold.” 

“Why was that?” 

“My heart. Something’s wrong with it.” 

“Something—serious?”’ 

“Not at all—that is, not until a moment ago, when I 
saw you.” 


“4 7OU’RE frightfully shy, aren’t you?’ laughed the girl. 
“Do you think you could ever conquer it?” 

“T might—if you labored with me. You have asked me 
why I came _here to-night—” 

“Pardon me—I haven’t.” 

“Please don’t interrupt. I will tell you why I came here 
to-night.- I came looking for sympathy. I’m the most 
downhearted man in Washington. All day I am buffeted 
about. the War Department—by tea-time I am desolate— 
I long for some one to confide in. It happens daily. It 
will happen to-morrow. Would you mind very much if I 
asked you to invite me to tea—” 

Jimmy had been known as a fast worker all his life, 
but he paused now in his badinage, amazed. An expression 
of deep unhappiness was on the fine face of the girl. 

“You didn’t—get my name,” she said softly. 

“And you didn’t get mine,” he answered. “I’m Jimmy 
Blaine. Dave Porter and I went to college together.” 

“T have heard of him,” said the girl gravely. 

“As for your name, it doesn’t matter—” 

“Oh, yes, it does.” 

“Not at all.” 

There was a pause, during which the great eyes, very 
serious now, searched Jimmy Blaine’s face. 

“My first two names,” said the girl, “are Mary Will—” 

“Lovely,” answered Jimmy. “Sounds like the South—” 

“My mother’s people,” she told him, “were Southerners. 


My uncles fought bravely in the Civil War. I—I should 
like to have you remember that—” 
“Why—of course,” agreed Jimmy, at sea. “But only 


one thing matters now. May I come to tea to-morrow?” 

“T ought not to let you.” She was silent. Jimmy’s face 
was near, and it was a face hard to resist, honest, good to 
look at, pleading. “TI’ll say this,” she went on: “if, to- 
morrow at five, you still want to come, I shall be glad to 
see you.” 

“Still want to come? If I’m not there, call up the hos- 
pitals and the morgue. I—” 

“We live at the Clapham Arms—on Connecticut Avenue. 
The apartment on the third floor. My name—” 

“T might get a general idea of the location,” suggested 
Jimmy, “by walking home with you to-night. The moon 
is rather exciting—” 

She shook her head. 
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“Early in the evening I prom- 


“Too late,” she smiled. 
Here he 


ised a nice little sergeant with a very red face. 
comes now.” 
A very embarrassed soldier appeared before them. 
“To-morrow at five,” said Jimmy. 
“Perhaps,” said the girl, and was gone. 


HEN Jimmy left the church with his friend, he was 
waiking on air, and a smile of deep content 
wreathed his face. 

“What's the idea?” asked Porter. 
a general, or what?” 

“Dave,” said Jimmy impressively, 
I’ve met her.” 

“Whos her?” inquired Porter, scorning grammar. 

“The finest, sweetest, most wonderful—” 

“Good night!” 

“Laugh it you want to. All my life I’ve been reading 
about love at first sight, and kidding about it. But it’s 
real, Dave. It happens. It happened to me to-night.” 

Porter had become very serious. 

“IT saw you ta.king to her,” he remarked thoughtfully. 

“T don’t ask you to agree with me. Dave, she’s the 
girl for me. Leaky heart and all, I’m hers. I asked her 
to ask me to tea to-morrow—and she asked me. Am I 
lucky? Oh, no—” 

“Rave on,” said Porter. 

“Thank you—I will.” 

When they arrived at his rooms, Porter manufactured 
a high-ball for Jimmy. 

“Here—take this,” he said. 
have a talk with you.” 

“Great heavens—you act ‘like a grandfather.” 

“T feel like one.” The newspaper man waited until 
Jimmy, clutching the drink, was settled comfortably in a 
chair. “Did this young lady tell you her name?” 

“She did not-—only the address. What does her name 
matter?” 

“It matters a lot. 
name—” 

“Her name is Mary Will—” 

“Yes. Mary Will—Cleek!” 

A pause, during which they heard a trolley-car clatter 
by in the street below. 

“Good Lord!” said Jimmy at length. 

“Precisely,” replied Porter. 

Jimmy spoke further: 

“That contemptible little egotist, that strutting little 
rooster, that damnable traitor—her father!” 

“She must have had a wonderful mother,” 
softly. , 

“She did,” cried Jimmy. “She told me so.’ 

“Tt’s hard luck,” said Porter. “You can cal ker up in 
the morning and tell her that owing to an unexpected en- 
gagement, you can’t—” 

“The devil I can! Don’t you see—she needs me. The 
poor girl is eaten up with the shame of this thing—” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Of course I’m sure. She told me her mother’s people 
were fighters; she asked me to remember that. I under- 
stand now what she meant. The poor kid! Her father’s 
the disgrace of the century, and she has to shut her lips 
tight and pretend that she likes it.” 

“Then you’re going to tea—” 

“Going to tea? I’m going to save her—” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Dave, I came to Washington two weeks ago itching 
to get into a uniform and fight. They wont let me. No 
matter! I’ve got a chance now to serve my country as 
no man in uniform could ever serve it. I’m going to con- 
vert the Red-haired Rooster of the Rapaho. I’m going to 
convert him to the war!” 

Porter threw back his head and laughed long and loud. 


“Somebody make you 


“congratulate me. 


“And sit down. I want to 


Wait a minute, will you? Her 


said Porter 


The Red-haired Rooster of the 


“You babe in the wood!” he gurgled. “Try og 
easy. Make a pro-German of Papa Joffre: ¥ 
Kaiser to keep his promises; but don't waste 
that blithering littie monkey— 3 

“T’ll do it,” raved Jimmy. “I'll do it for § 
the light into that befuddied brain under ne 
I'll take out his egotistical little soul and laup 
hang it up to dry where he can’t he:p seeing it: 

“You're crazy,” put in Porter. . 

“Am I? You watch me. Did I see a com 
Bryce Report’ on your desk?” - 

“Yes. But Belgian atrocities can’t reach hime 
can’t reach him. Emotion can’t reach him. Nj 
reach him. He’s solid stupidity—just a statue 
built by Cleek to Cleek.” , 

“I’m asking you to watch me. The War D 
wont be annoyed again. They'll never see mea 
I've got my work cut out for me. Ton 
begin it.” 

“Go to bed,” advised Porter. “Go to bed, ¢ 
off this insanity. And in the morning tell me that 
row at five is off for all time.’ a 

When Jimmy Biaine awoke the next morning®j 
Porter’s guest-room, he discovered in himselfs 
much worried young man. As he lay there ph 
campaign, the vast difficulties ahead of him caiiig 
one into his mind and appalled him. But though 
cnthusiasm of the night before had faded for al 
was no less determined. The bigger the job, 
the glory! 


R a man who has sworn to make a patriot™ 
P. Cleek,” spoke Porter at the door, “you a 
ing rather late. Better get up and get busy.” 

“Oh—good morning,” said Jimmy. 

“Perhaps you see more clearly now,” Porter ¥ 
“The thing is impossible. Nothing but unhappi 
waiting for you if you get mixed up with that® 
Better call the girl up—” ie 

“Get out of here,” said Jimmy, “and don’t be 7 
I’m due to serve my country, and I’m somewhat ial 

“You mean you're going up there to tea?” ~~ 

“Yes—and I’ll stay to dinner if she’ll have mer 

“God help you,” said Porter, and slammed thé 

Jimmy spent the day marshaling facts and @ 
into one grand indictment of Germany. Cleem 
mean debater, and Jimmy Blaine had always i 
bate. As he strolled up Connecticut Avenue tof 
ham Arms that afternoon, he was a very § 
quiet young man. But as he was going up in the 
he realized that this attitude would not do, af 
for his old lightness of manner. = 

The girl herself opened the door, and «at Si 
it required no effort on Jimmy’s part to be ¢ 
happy and gay. 3 

“You've actually come,” she said, her eyes shill 

“T warned you nothing could stop me.” ie 

“T'l] order tea at once. I waited—I wasn’t sume 

“You weren’t sure? How can you libel me like ii 
Jimmy seemed deeply hurt. 

“T wasn’t sure,” she went on, “because I knew that™ 
Porter wou'd tell you my—last—name.” 

A pause. 

“Tt’s a very nice day,” said Jimmy. 

“Don’t try to put it off.” said Mary Will. 
my name, and you know that my father—” 

“Tl be frank,” answered Jimmy. “I know that 9 
father is the most misguided man in Christendom. 1s . 
agree with him at all.” 

“But he’s sincere,” cried the girl. 

“No doubt of that, ” lied Jimmy promptly. 

“He’s just—thinking wrong,” said the girl. 
so hard to make him see. I’ve pleaded and co@ 


“Yous : 





“A bit warm, 00 been 
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But Jimmy was talking to a man of stone. 


Sen cried. Oh—I wouldn’t admit this to many people. 
—somehow—I want you to know—” 
T know without being told,” replied Jimmy. “What 
yu said about your mother’s people and—oh, just look- 
Into your eyes—that tells everything. I know you’ve 
| putting up a fight—a losing fight—and I want you 
wfealize that reinforcements have come. I’ve decided to 
2 you; between us we'll convert him; we must.” 
= "Ay should you want to help me?” 
“oped you asked me that. I want to help you because, 
€ girls I ever met, you are the loveliest, the—” 
eres the tea,” said Mary Will. 
ap, sat ¢lose on a comfortable sofa and planned the 
=) assault on the stronghold of Cleek. The girl 


i 
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Cleek was annoyed, Cleek was angry; but Cleek remained Cleek. 


seemed to have an absurd confidence in Jimmy’s prowess, 
and it frightened him while it thrilled and delighted him. 

“We'll do it,” said Jimmy at last. “We'll make him 
see the light. How can he help but see it? He’s your 
father. I'll tell you what—invite me to dinner. Just you 
and he and I—and the war.” 

“He’s so hard to handle, at times.” 

“Tact—tact will do it.” 

“Oh, I’ve never confessed to another soul in Washington 
how I feel about it. I—I couldn’t. It didn’t seem loyal 
But—but you’re different. I wonder why—” , 

“Don’t you know?” Jimmy moved very close. “I’m 
different because—well—er—I suppose we ought to convert 
Father first. And when we (Continued on page 144) 





the most dramatic phases of the war—the bru- 
tality of the German soldiers toward defenseless 
women in the war zone and especially in Belgium. Mr. 
Hughes tells particularly of two American women caught 
by the invaders in a Belgian convent and of the attempt 
of a third to save them. 
Dimny Parcot is the lovely daughter of Stephen Parcot, 
a famous explorer. She was studying in Los Angeles when 
the war broke out, while her mother and sister were in 
doomed Belgium. It was weeks before Dimny heard of 
them after the invasion. Then a letter came from them. 
It had no salutation and no signature. It read, in part: 
“Oh, my dear little sister, 


"Ts UNPARDONABLE SIN” is based on one of 


watched and harassed as a spy. She was arrested os 
and again and suffered the indignity of being 
the skin. In this search the letter sewn into her belt, 
found, replaced—and a copy sent to Berlin. 

Dimny was in her hotel room looking out of a wiy 
when suddenly she felt that some one had entered stpyy 
ily. She turned—and the leering face of Klemm» 
beside hers. Dimny ran to the window and threats 
to jump out to her death if he did not let her aly 
Frightened into behaving himself, Klemm _pretens 
friendship for this girl whom he still thought a spy, g 
confided a part of her errand to him,—the rescue ofj 
English girls,—and he agreed to help her. So, many 

the girls were found, and \} 





the only bright thing in the = 
world is that you will escape 


motored one load of them} 
Holland on their way hog 








what Mamma and I have had 
to go through with. 

“One regiment—I wont teil 
you its name—settled down 
near the convent. There was 
terrib!e carousing. 

“T was so scared. Mamma 
tried to hide me somewhere. 
But they found us in a little 
cell. They fought each other, 
and then one of them laughed: 


A Résumé of the Preceding Chapters in 
Rupert Hughes’ Remarkable Novel 


“THE 
UNPARDONABLE 
SIN” 


Returning, he was appalled 
find Dimny had left Brug 
in a car with Klemm. 
Unable to find her, ¥ 
went to Louvain, where he} 
learned his cousin Nazi J 
was stationed, to see what 
be learned from him. And¥ 
(a bitterly repentant Thun 
gian, who had seen Alice 
begged forgiveness, thou 
Alice didn’t even remem} 





‘The mother is not so bad” =——— 
They drew lots. I can’t write. 
I hope you don’t understand. 

but my religion made me afraid. 

“That wicked regiment marched away, and another 
halted. These officers were different. They beat the men 
who insuited us. But others came—more brutal even than 
the First Thuringians. 

“What the future will bring I don’t know. Mamma 
and I are to be mothers, and we don’t know who the— 
so many—I can’t write—I can’t die. Don’t tell Daddy 
when he comes back, if he ever does. Tell him we were 
killed in the burning of this town, and you had a letter 
saying we were dead, and lost it. 

“Good-by, blessed little sister. We shall never see you 
again. Think of us as if we were what we wish we were, 
dead.” 

Dimny drew five thousand dollars from the bank and 
started East in a frenzy to get to her loved ones. In a 
Midwestern town her shocked nerves gave way and she 
suffered a complete collapse. She was tenderly cared for 
by a Mrs. Winsor, a woman of German birth. 

For days Dimny lay as if dead. There seemed no way 
to awaken her till finally Noll Winsor, Mrs. Winsor’s 
only son, in searching for some clue to get to the sleeping 
girl’s consciousness, found the fateful letter in Dimny’s 
money-belt. He was horror-stricken. He studied books 
on psycho-analysis, and with one definite thing to work on, 
the name of a regiment, the First Thuringians (of which 
Noll’s German cousin, Nazi Duhr, was an officer), he 
began to call the girl, whom he began to love, back to life. 

It took Dimny weeks to convalesce. But as soon as her 
strength returned, she started again on her terrible and 
supposedly secret mission—for Noll had not told her of 
his finding the letter. Noll followed, became a courier of 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium and took Dimny 
with him from Holland into Belgium in his motorcar. 

Before Dimny had encountered Noll, she had’ had great 
difficulty in trying to cross the border. In one attempt 
she had been seen by a Prussian spy, Oberstleutnant 
Klemm. Klemm had seen and attempted to make love to 
her sister Alice, in Louvain, where the unhappy girl and 
her mother had taken refuge with a Belgian family named 
Tudesq. 

Klemm mistook Dimny for Alice and had poor Dimny 


I wanted to kill myself, 


him) took Noll to the how 
home of the Tudesqs—to Alice Parcot and her moth 
The lost were found. 

Meanwhile Klemm, desirous of getting Dimny a 
from Brussels and the protection of the C. R. B., told 
that he had located Miss Curfey (one of the English gq 
whom she was specially anxious to rescue), but that! 
nuns with whom she was living refused to intrust he 
him. Would not Dimny help him persuade the nuns? 

Dimny took the bait and set out from Brussels wi 
Klemm in his car. He pretended to mistake the road, 
halted for rest and food at a chateau occupied by Gem 
officers. After dinner Klemm sought further to imp 
Dimny by singing German Lieder. And then it 
that an Allied airplane, perhaps informed of the gathe 
officers, bombed the chateau. 

One missile exploded in the music-room, and 
Dimny came to her senses, she found Klemm lying un 
scious, one arm torn off. But she felt that she must 
let this poor villain die, for he held the secret of her sisi 
whereabouts. So when the other officers answered 
cries for help, they found her holding Klemm’s 
closed, saving his life. And they honored her accorditg 

Taken back to Brussels, Dimny met Noll and lem 
that Alice and her mother had been foynd; with 
she hurried to Louvain—only to find that the two} 
women had fled in shame from meeting her. Noll it 
them, however, for they had been arrested by the 
sentries; and at last, when he had obtained their re 
Dimny and her lost ones were reunited. 


N= day Nazi Duhr came and begged Alice to 
him. When she refused, he tried to shoot hej 
later he ended his own miserable life. 
Noll took the Parcots to Brussels. ! 
course and all too safely, a daughter was bom @ 
Parcot and a son to Alice. It was not long afte 


And there, 8 


Noll brought Dimny a cablegram. She opened it 
swayed as if fainting. 
“Dimny!” he cried. “What’s wrong? Is it bad! 
“Yes,” she whispered. “My poor father—” 
“He’s not dead?” +4 
“No, he’s alive and well and happy. He says” 
coming over to bring us home.” £3 
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She took the pins from her 
hair and let it fall about 
her. She beckoned him 
and whispered: ‘“‘Come 
under my plaidie, laddie.” 











W rx this issue, Mr. Hughes brings his story to a close. 


In the five novels he has written for The Red Book 
Magazine, he has never dealt in poignant dramatic force to th: extent that he does in this final installment. 










































CHAPTER LXIV 





MAN says, “There’s no understanding a woman,” 

use when they come to a crossroads of 

thought or feeling, he turns to the right and she 

to the left, and they arrive at different goals or come round 

same highway, according as the roads run. 

When Noll gave Dimny a cablegram and saw her almost 

; as she read it, he also saw her change from hos- 

muly toward him to a sudden dependence. Naturally — 

18, male-naturally—he assumed that she had bad 

n she said that the cable concerned her father, 
Supposed that her father had died: 
She handed it to him, and he read: 


Mrs, Stephen Parcot, 

» Ste Commission Relief Belgium Brussels: 

o led unexpectedly safe well happy but for your ab- 
q Sence will come for you unless you are returning soon love 
3 answer STEPHEN. 
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The UNPARDONABLE SIN 
By RUPERT HUGHES 


Illustrated by 
JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


Having read, and finding Dimny in the deeps of. gloom, 
Noll was befuddled with her inconsistency. Yet she was 
consistent enough; their minds had simply taken different 
paths. ° 

He thought: she loves her father; he has been in the 
Arctic regions in danger for a long time; she and her 
mother and her sister need him bitterly; she ought to re- 
joice at his return. 

But Dimny thought: my poor father has come back 
from the Northern peace to learn the ghastly truth about 
the war and what ruin it has made of his wife and daugh- 
ter; his heart will be stabbed with wounds that can never 
be cured. She grieved for him as for a child that must 
learn an ugly truth. 

And his glad words that he was coming over to bring 
his family home showed how innocent he was of their 
plight. His poor wife and his poor daughter would have 
to face him and explain ‘their griefs—and exhibit their 
children. 

Copyrighted, 1917-1918, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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The Unpardonablg) 








At any moment through that, 
placid sea there might come a 
torpedo. And then death 
would be their portion. The 
one important thing was haste, 
to embrace and make love be- 
fore the gulf opened beneath 
their feet. 
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to do to him—either. If you don’t go back to Amem 
he’ll come over here to look for you.” 
“Oh, he mustn’t do that,” Dimny cried. “The s@ 
too dangerous. I suppose we’ll have to go back.” 
“But the sea is just as dangerous for you.” 
“Oh, no, it isn’t! It will be safe for us, because we 
to die. There’s no insurance like wanting to die. 
He studied her where she stood, so young, so alivé 
steeped in beauty, so desirable; and the thought thats 


That woe beyond woe was what was breaking Dimny’s 
spirit. 

Noll could not imagine her reasons, but he understood 
them when she explained them in a few pitiful words. 
She stood on the crowded street, bewildered with the con- 
fusion of her thoughts. But Noll was mooded to find an 
escape from thought by an energetic action. It was to 
him not a matter of bewailing the situation but of an- 
swering the cablegram. 































“What will you wire him?” he asked. 

“How do I know?” Dimny moaned. “I’m afraid to 
show this message to Mamma. She will go mad. She'll 
never consent to his coming over here.” 

“Then she must go to him.” 

“She’ll never be able to do that.” 

“But she can’t disown him,” Noll insisted. 
nothing to deserve that.” 

“He’s done nothing to deserve what has happened to 
his family, either,” Dimny protested. - 

Noll fled from a discussion of the ethics of punishment. 
“He’s done nothing to deserve what his family proposes 


““He’s done 





wanted not to live—that she wanted to restore the 10” 


she was to death and the dust—was as shocking ® 
blasphemy. a 
“Hush!” he groaned. “Don’t talk that way. | 
“All right,” she replied. “I wont talk that way # 
want me not to, but I can’t help thinking that way: 
She turned to go, and he went along, pleading with 
to believe that there was still happiness possible 


family, a bruised, crippled happiness perhaps, but a5 


of it as anybody could expect in this rotten Wor . 
more than innumerable other families could oo 
He praised up life and advertised the merits 06% 
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and of never + (pe ~ = ——— left a wi 
e used them herself with great warm ater 
- hen ae left her at her door and she went in to break 
the news of the pig on slowly and gently as she 
Alice and her mother. 
Bee were overwhelmed by it, just as she had been, and 
with even more dismay, since they were the actual victims 
apd she on!y a kinswoman of tragedy. They were thrown 
into complete panic. They spoke ap aston as a only 
~~ | rse, and with more earnestness than ever. ey were 
) eer, indeed, to the actual step. 

They debated flight from the sight of Stephen Parcot 
and flight from the light of day. They cast aside all the 
big arguments for living and going to America. But one 
jittle argument finished their mutiny against fate. 

And that was Dimny’s quotation from Noll: 

“If you don’t go back to him, he’ll come over the ocean 
u.” 

Oh, he mustn’t do that,” Mrs. Parcot cried. “It’s too 
dangerous. We have done enough damage to his happi- 
ness without risking his dear life.” 

And so at last they resolved to go back to America in 
order to risk their own lives instead of his. 

They weakly debated the minor problem of how he had 
found their address. They remembered slowly Mrs. Par- 
cot’s letter to the bank in Los Angeles asking it to send 
her more money in care of the C. R. B. He had undoubt- 
edly learned their whereabouts from there. 

Having decided to go back to him, they wondered how 
be would receive them. 

“He will be terribly good to us,” Alice wept. 
iB “To you,” the mother sighed. “He will take you to his 
4 ams without question, you poor bruised lamb; but me, 
what will he do with me?” 
i “He will love you more than ever,” Dimny cried. 

“Oh, yes, he may love me more, and he will feel sorry for 
me, but—this poor baby—she will keep us apart forever.” 

A terrific thought occurred to Dimny. She stammered: 
“He might think he was the father if—if you didn’t tell 
him just how old she is.” 

This thought was hardly so appalling as the fact that 
Dimny should be sophisticated enough to think it. It 
Was a thought to cower before, but the education that 
Dimny had undergone was yet more crushing. 
| Mrs. Parcot dared not face it. She said: 

“I will let him divorce me and be free.” 

i She tightened her hold on the baby. They would go 
i into the wilderness together. 

IB They talked about the advisability of preparing him 
i for the shock by telling him the truth. But Dimny said: 

“The German censor wouldn’t pass the cable. You’d 
tly attract the attention of the brutes. It will be hard 
tough to get out of the country as it is.” 

She remembered the difficulty she had had in persuading 

seam Yon Bissing to release the English girls. And that re- 
minded her of Miss Curfey—the first she had promised 
to restore, the only one she had not sent back. 

e We She resolved to hunt up two men, Noll and Klemm, the 

for Miss Curfey’s passport, the former for her own. 
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CHAPTER LXV 






pyeNy had long ago given up her American habit of 
Walking freely along the street with her eyes guile- 
Tessly alert for interesting glimpses of life, looking at the 
Men she met as at the women, children, dogs and street- 
is and with no more thought of flirtation. Nor had she 
Hed that form of counter-flirtation which leads a 
_ “oman to pretend to be violently oblivious of the 
mee of men about her path. 

um, Dimny had learned that a careless brush 
across a German officer’s face evoked an in- 
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stant response, and perhaps a pursuit. The common sol- 
diers, of course, were too humble to misunderstand her 
casual interest in them, for there is a strange observance 
of caste in the amorous aspirations of men: only the most 
unusual of them even consider the women of an upper 
grade to desire them. The enlisted man longs for the 
peasants and the servant girls and wastes hardly a look 
on the lady going by. She is the officer’s interest. A man 
may condescend: the prince may ogle the chambermaid; 
but presumption is rare. Dimny had no adventures with 
the common soldiers except to be gruffly bespoken as an 
Englishwoman. But the officers were a pest. The virtu- 
ous ones insulted her; the vicious were too gracious. 


HE was going along with an old-fashioned down- 
cast eye, when she realized she was being followed, 
shadowed. Footfalls attended hers like an echo of her own. 
At length she was headed off; she stopped short, made 
to move round the obstruction but was checked again. 
She looked up with a flare of indignation and saw a very 
lean German with one vacant sleeve looped and pinned 
to his breast. On his face were new scars in addition to 
the familiar memorials of that old-time saber-slash. 


“Oh!” she gasped. “It’s Colonel Klemm! I didn’t 
know you.” 

“Do you safe so many lifes?” 

“T don’t understand. What do you mean?” 

“You ditt safe me my life—not true?” 

“Oh, no. I merely—” 

“Aber ja! And as in olten dimes, doge life belongks by 
you.” . 


This ardent avowal embarrassed her into inanity. 

“That’s very nice of you,” she mumbled. 

“Vat could I ditt to be very nice by you? How to show 
you how full of t'anks Iam? Esk me somet’ingk.” 

“You’re awfully kind!” 

She thought at once of a service he could render, but she 
dreaded to ask it lest it give him a further claim on her. 
She hesitated; he persisted: 

“Ts it nothingk I could do? 
but still a little influence—”’ 

“There is one thing you might do for me—if you only 
would.” 

“T only. vill,” he declared. Then he saluted her and 
answered in the formula of a soldier acknowledging an 
order from his superior officer. 

“Zu Befehl!” 

She missed the gracefulness of this homage. She was 
confused, too, by the difficulty of explaining her mother’s 
and sister’s plight: shé changed her mind again. She sim- 
ply could not find the courage to discuss them. After a 
while of stammering she remembered an old grievance: 

“Why did you tell me you were taking me to find 
Miss Curfey and then take me to that chateau?” 

He was caught unawares. 

“JJ ditt vish to give you the grand honor of to meet 
the Kronprinz.” 

“But you didn’t know he was to be there, and I don’t 
believe you were on the way to Miss Curfey’s at all.” 

“Fraulein! Miss!” 

She rebuked him further. 

“If you had kept your promise to me, you would not 
have been hurt at the chateau.” 

That seemed to be rather picking on a wounded man, 
and so she asked suddenly: “Where is Miss Curfey now?” 

“Tf she ditt not move, she is vere I leafed her.” 

“And where is that?” 

“Vou like to take a little rite vit me in my car and find 
out?” 

“No, thanks. This time you bring Miss Curfey to me.” 

“But if she don’t come?” 

“You had General von Bissing’s orders to produce her. 
What will he say to you if you disobey him?” 


I-have one arm only now, 
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Klemm flushed now with memory of the severe berating 
he had received from the old martinet. He did not relish 
Dimny’s haughty tone. He changed the subject for a 
purpose. 

“Your Miitterchen and your Schwesterchen, how find 
dey demselfs?” 

“They are very well, thank you.” 

“And de—how to say—Holzdpfel, dey go good besites, 
yes?” . 

She guessed that a Holzapfel was a wild apple, but she 
did not know that the word was also slang for an ille- 
gitimate child. Her innocent “I don’t understand” took 
him aback a little. He explained: “I ditt heard dey 
have two nize babies now. Dose babies go good, yes?” 

“How did you know?” Dimny asked, crimsoning. 

“To know is my Geschdft. I know, too, de letter your 
sister writed you by America from Dofnay.” 

Dimny blanched with vicari- 








The Un pardonable y Ri 





“I do not like Briissel vitout you,” he smiled, Thisy 
entirely too proprietary to endure. 

“Colonel Klemm!” she gasped. He tried to be playfy 

“Or if you must gone, take me vit you, yes?” 


he past 
Ui his W 
“Don’ 
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She did not answer this, or anything else he said, Klemr 
he trudged at her elbow till she reached the office of thm “Ach, 
C. R. B. He dared not follow her in, and she did gill “Ach, 
bid him good-by. Klemr 

He knew that Noll Winsor was stationed there, and | nd wru 





curdled with jealousy. nother 












He writhed with another torment, the torment of amamm “You 
who has had power and abused it and lost it. In timesipam “Well, 
these, when brute force of mind and body was a mail relish. 
chief asset, he had nothing to commend him. “No, 1 

He loitered about for a while in a rage of Uncertainiy,ficans on 








Suddenly he smiled. The absurdity he had uttered mericar 











ous shame. She turned her 
back on him and resumed her 









course. He followed, apologiz- 
ing. She would not speak to 
him except to say: “Bring me 
Miss Curfey, and I’ll talk with 
you. If you don’t, [ll talk 
with von Bissing.” 

She left him standing, gaping 
with humiliation. She looked 
so pretty, though, as she strode 
away with her impudence of 
beauty, that he grew as cring- 
ingly eager for one of her smiles 
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of a brand-new slave. 
He followed Dimny and over- 
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eyes. 
Noll knew that to ask 








took her, expostulating already 


passports for the mother a 





across her shoulder. 

“Mees Parcot, pleasse, you should not grow so hengry 
so kvick. I do all you say if you choost tell me.” 

She took advantage of his evident submissiveness, as the 
best of women will. 

“You promise to bring Miss Curfey here?” 

“If I can. If she comes.” 

“Tf you can! If you were going to have her shot, you’d 
bring her soon enough. But to let her free—you’re not 
sure.” 

“For vy you don’t come get her vit me?” 

“Because I can’t trust you.” 

“Oh, Mees Parcot!” He put up his hand with the in- 
genuous horror of an unsullied innocence cruelly misjudged. 
That she should distrust him, him who was only a spy! 

“You deceived me once. You will again.” 

“Nein, und abermals nein! I give you proofs if only 
you esk me. I vish it only to do your pleasure.” 

She stared at him keenly. He met her eye without 
flinching, for he was entirely sincere in his desire to win 
her good opinion, and better than that. She nodded to 
herself with a sudden resolution and spoke: 

“Tf you mean what you say, you can give me proof. My 
mother, my sister and I want to go back to America. Get 
us our passports.” 

This was a facer indeed. To win closer to her heart, he 
offered to do anything she asked, and she asked him to ar- 
range for her eternal removal from his sight. 

He shook his big head glumly: 

“Esk somethink else, but to do dat I could not.” 

She smiled grimly and moved on. He ventured to check 
her with his hand. She looked down on her arm where he 
held it, and he let go, pleading: 

“T get pessports for your mamma and Mees Ellis, but 
not for you.” 

This puzzled her so that she demanded: 

“Why?” 


sister and their babies wo 
attract attention to them, would bring on questions a 
names, husbands, birth-certificates, with an exposute 
their guilt as victims and a possible refusal of permiss 
to depart. To attempt to smuggle them across the li 
or make a bold dash would be to invite death or impris 
ment, and if America demanded their release, the pane 
would advertise the very facts they wished to conceal, 

In the midst of his perplexities Dimny appeared. 9 
told him that her mother and sister had decided tof 
back to America at once. She wanted to make sue 
the passports and also to cable her father that they wo 
start back as soon as they had finished some charity-wm 

She explained to Noll: “The real reason is of coll 
that the babies are not strong enough to start across" 
ocean yet. But I can’t tell my father that. & 
doesn’t know that there are any babies.” - 

Noll shook his head in anguish for her. She weal 
to tell him about Colonel Klemm. The mention off 
name startled an idea out of Noll; perhaps Klemm! 
user could be used. Noll did not mention this 
Dimny, but he felt so cheerful with new plans that 
told her to go ahead and cable—he would assure her 
turn. And then a happier thought struck him. Ott 
the couriers was about to go to England via Holland: # 
could cable from London and give the Rotterdam 
as their address. This would ease the father’s 
avoid the German attention. 

She wrote out a message, and one of the Rhodes Sc 
couriers promised to memorize it to avoid carrying #7 
that might fall into German hands. Noll w 
with Dimny, and then went to the Palace Hotel 
on Colonel Klemm. When the Colonel a 
practiced on him his best etiquette and his best Germ 

“T have been busy, and you have been ill, and I 
had no chance to answer your proposition.” : 
“What proposition?” Klemm asked. His memes 
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‘past had not been entirely reassembled since the shock 
; ds. 

at you remember making me a proposition to go 

tack to America and act as a secret agent of Germany? 

Klemm recalled the whole incident with delight. 

“Ach, yes. Well, what is’ your answer?” 

“ ide 

gall overjoyed. He seized Noll’s hand in his 

aj wrung it with the hospitality of the devil buying in 

ul. 

ood sa that you will serve the Fatherland?” _ 

“Well, it’s only my stepfatherland; and it’s not a job 

relish, Shall I be the only American in your service?” _ 

“No, no, no!” said Klemm. “There are many Ameri- 

ans on our pay-roll now. And of course the German- 

mericans are with us heart and soul. But you will take 

wr orders from the Ambassador and from Captain Boy- 

jand von Papen and others. You will be amazed when 

tell you about our organization over there. It is wonder- 

| how well the machinery works. In fact, I have a 

hope of joining the American espionage myself.” 

“You mean you may come to America?” Noll.exclaimed 

ith an enthusiasm that Klemm entirely misunderstood. 

“I hope I may.” ; 

“I hope you do!” Noll said with a bloodthirsty fervor. 

i go over and get everything ready for you.” 

“Colossal!” said Klemm. 

“By the way, there’s a little favor I’d like to ask you.” 

“It is granted.” 

“] want passports for the three Parcot women.” 

This jarred Klemm. He did not care what became of 

Dimny’s mother and sister, but he could not let her go. 

He did not dare tell this to Noll. As he groped for a 
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pretext, it occurred to him again that if he were going 
to America, he would want Dimny to be there and to be 
well-disposed toward him. To hamper her would alienate 
her; to smooth the way for her would be the best com- 
mendation he could find to her favor. 

“I think I can arrange it,” he announced abruptly. 

“Splendid!” said Noll. “And I can’t tell you how glad 
I'll be to see you in our country. We'll all be able to 
repay you what we owe you—over there.” 

He clacked his heels and bowed and bowed, mirroring 
Klemm’s antics as best he could. 


CHAPTER LXVII 


HE life of the Parcots had a new excitement now. 

Before them stood the prospect of a return home. 
They had grown so used to the Belgian misery that the 
refurbished memories of America were like fantastic imag- 
inings of some Utopian dream-world. 

Was it possible that there was a country where there 
was no war? where an enemy was not in possession, making 
and enforcing laws? where slaughter and the news or fear 
of slaughter were not the daily bread? where there was 
not a bayonet at every corner? where the populace did not 
inhabit bread-lines? where one came and went at will? 

At times their nostalgia swept over them in gusts of 
longing. At times they dreaded to go back at all, since 
they could not leave behind them their experiences. At 
times they rejoiced to think of having Stephen Parcot as 
their defender, that strong, fearless man ‘who loved them 
so. At times they shuddered at the thought of facing 
him. But the time of departure drew near, and they had 















He was too big a man to fight that handful 
of flesh or be afraid of it. 
inarticulate conversation and said: 
the purest Eskimo | ever heard spoken.” 

He laughed across the mystery to his wife, 
and saw her cowering backward and staring at 
him with guilty terror. 


He listened to its 
“That's 
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not the courage to refuse to go. Stephen had received 
Dimny’s cablegram and answered with unsuspecting de- 
votion and impatience that he would meet them in New 
York. 

On one of their last days in Belgium, Klemm appeared 
to say that he could not persuade Miss Curfey to leave 
the convent. He urged Dimny to go with him to convince 
her that the invitation was honest. Dimny consented with 
much uneasiness and set forth in his car. It was not the 
great gray racer he had used before, for now he was no 
jonger king. The cripple was lucky to get a crippled car. 

This time he took Dimny straight to the convent where 
Miss Curfey was housed, and waited outside while Dimny 
made her attack. 

Miss Curfey, like so many of her race, suffered such an 
instant timidity before strangers that at their first advance 
she drew into her shell like a turtle. She would also snap 
at the hand put out too promptly. This action is really 
an expression of shyness, not of aggression; but foreigners 
naturally misinterpret it. The all-amiable American is 
particularly likely to provoke the retreat and miscall it 
contempt. Perhaps Miss Curfey inherited the trait from 
some ancestress left in charge of a castle while her husband 
was at the Crusades. The appearance of a stranger was 
enough to cause her to retreat to her tower and let her 
portcullis fall. 


HEN Dimny asked for her at the convent and the 
Mother Superior fetched her, Dimny was not 
greeted as any rescuing angel, but as a suspicious invader. 
The Americans welcome the stranger at once and send him 
packing if he is mon grata. The English act with more 
caution, if less grace, from older experience. 

The visits of Klemm had confirmed the fluttering con- 
vent in the view that some mischief was afoot. The tall 
Miss Curfey looked down on the small Miss Parcot from 
a turret of anxiety across a moat of fear. But Dimny read 
it as disdain and distrust, and flushed with wrath and was 
tempted to leave her in her castle. She met silence with 
silence and glare with glare for a moment, while the 
Mother Superior waited whitely. 

At length Dimny remembered how her first impressions 
of England had been changed after she got inside the tur- 
tle-shell. She realized that she must make a formal pres- 
entation of her credentials before she could expect any 
welcome. 

She warmed to the poor big child-woman regarding her 
so coldly, and made her most diplomatic approach. 

“Miss Curfey, when I was in London’’—a little mellow- 
ness came into the girl’s hard eyes—‘‘visiting at Mrs. De- 
voe’s,”—this was still better; Miss Curfey knew Helen 
Devoe well; her heart came down a step from the high 
tower,—‘“I was talking to Captain Gilbert Roantree,”— 
Miss Curfey was at a lower window suddenly,—“and his 
mother was saying to me—” 

“You know Mrs. Roantree! and Gilbaht?” Miss Curfey 
gasped. Dimny laughed at the quite unintentional insult 
of this, as if it were astonishing that a mere Yankee could 
know a Roantree. She could not resist a little boastfulness. 

“Captain Gilbert motored me everywhere and—and— 
but it was his mother that kissed me good-by.” 

“Not rilly!” Miss Curfey cried, whirling down two whole 
flights of winding stairs. Dimny went on: 

“The first time I talked to Mrs. Roantree, at Helen 
Devoe’s, there was another woman there who spoke of the 
English girls in Belgium. She said she had a daughter 
here, and when I told her I was coming over to find my 
own mother and my sister, she broke down and wept and 
wept in Mrs. Roantree’s arms.” 

Miss Curfey was at the gate now, the portcullis up, the 
drawbridge falling. She was breathing hard from her quick 
descent of all those stairs. 

“Who—who was she?” she panted. 


The Unpardo 

“She said that her daughter had written that & 
at work on a Christmas present and would bring it} 
when she came, but—” Ber 

Miss Curfey had her by the arm, Squeezing ity 
and demanding: 

“What was the daughter’s name? 

“Ethel Curfey.” 

Now the countess from the tall tower was am 
hearted girl sobbing in Dimny’s arms and gq 
cr at least calling across the shou!der she leaned ge 

“Mother! Mother!” q 

Dimny felt motherhood too, and her yoy 
ached with a presage of that time when she she 
grown daughters lost in the wars and invasiong! 
1945. 

Helen Curfey clung to her and fondled her 
told her how wonderful she was, how no-end @ 
patient and all-that she had been to such a rolls 
rottah as herself whom she ought to have jaf 
smacked ovah, rahthah, and would she mind it @ 
horribly if she kissed her, and oh, she was quite) 
be back at home doing her bit as the other gels did 
ing hosses and plowing and making munitions or @ 
to be doing something. : 


Tell me!” 4 


CHAPTER LXVIII 


ND now the time of departure was at hand. 
was to run a C. R. B. car to Rotterdam for 
last time and leave it for his successor to bring back, 


Klemm asked if he might not go with them tol 


border; and since there was protection in his lee, 1 
gave consent. 
to rebuff any of his fellows who might ogle Dimay 
tender wish to shelter her, a hungry instinct top 
his sight of her to the last moment. 

The car was thronged with many passengers, 
Parcot and Alice with their babies, and Dimny 
Helen, besides Klemm and Noll,—and the baggage, 
Klemm more than paid his fare by the delays hes 
at the innumerable sentry-posts. 

He went all the way to the gate between death-cha 
wires that cut off the Netherlands from Flanders. 
got out of the car there, and kissed Dimny’s hand, 
she felt warm tears splashing from those harsh eye 
dared not raise his head till he had shaken them of 

He smiled and said: 

“Glickliche Reise!” 

And still he could not let her go. : 
till he was at the very line. When the car wasm@ 
land for sure, Noll stopped it and got out witha 
mured: ‘Excuse me one moment.” 


Noll, once his feet were on Netherlands soil, die 


breath. He could have fallen on the ground like 
cther Ulysses, and kissed it for its safety. He 
brought his passengers over the deadline. He hag 
and cheated, but he had the absolution of success # 
there was an opportunity to free his soul of this 

to wash his hands of the muck they had dug4 

bring up these prizes. He motioned to Klemm 0@ 
closer. ; 


“Colonel Klemm, I want to play fair with yous 


that I can. I promised you that I’d work for 
in America.” 
Klemm tried to quell this indiscretion. 


He put 

finger to his lips and shook his head. Noll went oy 
“T promised you, because I didn’t know amy® 

way to get these poor victims out of your CHIC 

want to tell you now that I was lying 4 

I never had the faintest intention of such ditty W% 

didn’t dare tell, the truth (Continued om POS 





His motives were many—a jealous 


He followed all 
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n for oy IGHT, blacker than ink, had fallen 
ack, N over the great still wilderness. For 
m tof an hour there had been the hush of 


death in the air; and then, rolling at first 
like a moan of anguish over the roofs of the 
brests, came the growing rumble of the storm. It was 
estin Kestitew—the Great Storm, the spirit of thunder 
Wend lightning tearing from off Hudson Bay, ushering in 
TS; summer with the first deluge. Quiet gave way to a 


lee, { 
lous ¥ 
Dimany, 
> pr 









may @ayind that rustled in the spruce-tops, and after that the 
gage, marth shook with the detonation of a crash that came from 
he siiverhead, and a path of fire streaked the sky. 

For two hours thereafter the forests twisted and shivered 
h-clalliind moaned in a deluge of rain and a glare of lightning and 
lets. @icrash of thunder. Under their shelter of an overturned 
and, ice, Neewa the black-bear cub and Brimstone the pup 
ys. td through the deluge, half drowned, deafened by the 


m Of: Mhunder and blinded by the brain-splitting streaks of fire. 
was their first big storm, and they hugged themselves 
Wettner, shivering and fear-struck, until the tempest 
ved aiassed over them and the soft, warm breath of a freshened 
i filled their nostrils again. The sky cleared and the 
ais came out—and Neewa and Brimstone in their joy 
got the stings of the wasp-horde that had attacked 
) gem Only a few hours before. 
tthe memory and discomfort of their unfortunate 
Wenture bore freshly upon them with the coming of an- 
Mer day. The pup’s face was as round as a moon, and his 
is a was puffed up until Neewa might reasonably have had 
- @ispicion that it was on the point of exploding. But 
mstone’s eyes—as much as could be seen of them— 
meas bright as.ever, and his one good ear and his one 
star stood up hopefully as he waited for the cub to 
* Some sign of what they were going to do. 
ewa, because of his fat, exhibited fewer effects of 
day’s battle with the wasps. His one outstanding 
* Was an entirely closed eye. With the other, wide- 
and alert, he looked about him, inspired with the 
mmism of one who at last sees fortune turning his way. 
Ws nid of the man-beast, who had killed his mother; 
were before him again, open and inviting; and 
pMpe with which Challoner, the young Hudson’s Bay 
med, 1918, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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By JAMES 


Tue man who can make us laugh these days is worth 
his weight in gold. That's why we like these stories 
by the author of “Kazan” so well. They- tell the 
adventures of two animal orphans in the wilderness, 
tell of them tenderly and understandingly but with quiet, 
genial humor. Each of the next six issues will contain 


a story of THE BABY NOMADS of the NORTH. 
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Company factor, had tied him 
and Brimstone together, he had 
successfully gnawed in two during 
the night. Having dispossessed 
himself of at least two evils, he would not have been 
much surprised if he had seen Noozak, his mother, com- 
ing up from out of the shadows of the trees. Thought of 
her made him whine. And Brimstone, facing the vast 
loneliness of his new world, and thinking of his master, 
whined in reply. 

Both were hungry. The amazing swiftness with which 
their misfortunes had descended upon them had given 
them no time in which to eat. To Brimstone the change 
was more than astonishing. It was overwhelming. Two 
days ago he had been a happy pup. It was then that 
Challoner, his master, had foolishly gone up the creek- 
bottom after Neewa and his mother and had brought 
Neewa back in a bag, and had fastened them both to 
the same piece of rope. That wasn’t so bad, because, 
being an orphan himself, he had taken a fancy to Neewa 
at once. But other things had happened. The fall out of 
the canoe, for instance—the horrible experience of Neewa 
and himself in the boiling rapids, the plunge over the 
waterfall, their mad ride on the log, and then, to cap the 
climax of it all, Neewa’s idiotic assault on the wasps’ nest! 
It was that, above all else, which he could not forget, and 
he held his breath in anticipation of some new evil while 
Neewa scanned the forest about them. 

As if assured by this survey that everything was right, 
Neewa turned his back to the sun, which was his mother’s 
custom, and set out. Brimstone followed—and discovered 
that every joint in his body had apparently disappeared. 
His neck was stiff; his legs were like stilts; and five times 
in as many minutes he stubbed his clumsy toes and fell 
in his efforts to keep up with the cub. His eyes were nearly 
closed, and the fifth time he stumbled, he lost sight of 
Neewa and sent out a protesting wail. Neewa stopped 
and began prodding with his nose under a rotten’ log. 
When Brimstone came up, Neewa was on his belly, licking 











HERE Neewa and Brimstone stood, a grown wolf would have paused and turned back. For 

here, in spite of the stillness and the gloom, there was life. It was beating and waiting in the 
ambush of those black pits. It was rousing itself, even as Neewa and Brimstone went on deeper 
into the silence; and eyes that were like balls were beginning to glow with a greenish fire. Like the 
imps of the Muhnedoo, the monster owls looked down, gathering their slow wits — and waiting. 
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. solony of big red vinegar-ants as fast as he could 
Sthem. Brimstone studied the proceeding for some 


mis. It soon dawned upon him that Neewa was 
Psomething, but for the life of him he couldn’t make 
shat it was. Hungrily he nosed close to Neewa’s 
ie snout. He licked with his tongue where Neewa 
‘and he got only dirt. And all the time Neewa 
mving his jolly little grunts of satisfaction. 
was ten minutes before Neewa hunted out the last 
ma went on. A little later they came to a small open 
“where the ground was wet, and after sniffing about 
ind focusing his one good eye here and there, Neewa 
Bly began digging. Very shortly he drew out of 
Sund a white object about the size of a man’s thumb 
sean to crunch it ravenously between his jaws. 
me succeeded in capturing a fair-sized bit of it. 
mointment followed fast. The thing was like wood, 
i rolling it in his mouth a few times, he dropped 


proceeded. For two heartbreaking hours Brim- 
fone followed at Neewa’s heels, the void in his stom- 
preasing as the swelling in his body diminished. 
unger was becoming a torture. Yet not a bite to 
mild he find, though every few steps Neewa appar- 
Miscovered something to devour. At the end of the 
fours the cub’s bill-of-fare had grown to considerable 
ions. It included, among other things, haif a dozen 
fand-black beetles, numberless bugs, both hard and 
Swhole colonies of red and black ants, several white 
Mug out of the heart of decaying logs, a handful of 
@ young frog, the egg of a ground-plover that had 
to hatch—and in the vegetable, line, the roots of 
gs and two skunk-cabbages. Now and then he pulled 
Stender poplar shoots and nipped the ends off. Like- 
nibbled spruce- and balsam-gum whenever he found 
Occasionally ate a bit of tender grass. 
mnumber of these things Brimstone tried. He would 
eaten the frog, but Neewa was ahead of him there. 
spruce- and balsam-gum clogged up his teeth and 
it made him vomit because of. its bitterness. Between 
aii and a stone he could find little difference, and as 
ine bug he tried happened to be that asafetidalike crea- 
Known as a stink-bug, he made no further efforts in 
fPairection. He also bit off a tender tip from a ground- 


f, but instead of a young poplar it was fox-bite, and it 


pled up his tongue for a quarter of an hour. So far, 
he thing in Neewa’s menu he could eat was grass. 


sin the face of Brimstone’s starvation, Neewa grew hap- 


as he added to the strange collection in his stomach. 


I fact, the cub considered himself in clover and was 
Minting his satisfaction continually, especially as his bad 


was beginning to open and he could see things better. 
it a dozen times when he found fresh ant-nests he in- 
i Brimstone to the feast with excited little squeals. 
Mii noon the pup followed like a faithful satellite at 
a's heels. The end came when the cub deliberately 
into a nest inhabited by four huge bumblebees, 
asned them all and ate them. 
fom that moment something impressed upon Brim- 
i the fact that he must do his own hunting. With the 
gat came a new thrill. His eyes were fairly open now, 
much of the stiffness had gone from his legs. The 
f his Mackenzie father and of his Spitz-Airedale 
= rose up in him in swift and immediate demand, 
ne to quest about for himself. He found a 
sscent, and poked about until a partridge went up 
= 2 tremendous thunder of wings. It startled him 
to the thrill. A few minutes later, nosing under 
brush, he came face to face with his dinner. 
Wahboo, the baby rabbit. Instantly Brimstone 


es at him, and had a firm hold at the back of Wahboo’s 


eewa, hearing the smashing of the brush and the 


“times, but Neewa made no answer. 
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squealing of the rabbit, stopped catching ants and hustled 
toward the scene of action. The squealing ceased quickly, 
and Brimstone backed himself out and faced Neewa with 
Wahboo held triumphantly in his jaws. The young rabbit 
had already given his last kick, and with a fierce show of 
growling, Brimstone began tearing the fur off. Neewa 
edged in, grunting affably. The pup snarled more fiercely. 
Neewa, undaunted, continued to express his overwhelming 
rezard for Brimstone in low and supplicating grunts—and 
sniffed of the rabbit. The snarl in Brimstone’s throat 
died away. He may have remembered that Neewa had 
invited him more than once to partake of his ants and 
bugs. Together they ate the rabbit. Not until the last 
bit of flesh and the last tender bone was gone did the feast 
end, and then Neewa sat back and stuck out his little 
red tongue for the first time since he had lost his mother. 
It was the cub sign of a full stomach and a blissful mind. 
Stretching himself languidly, he began looking about for 
a tree in which to nap. 

Brimstone, on the other hand, was inspired to new 
action by the pleasurable sensation of being comfortably 
filled. Inasmuch as Neewa chewed his food very carefully, 
and Brimstone, paying small attention to mastication, 
swallowed it in chunks, the pup had succeeded in getting 
away with about four-fifths of the rabbit. So he was no 
longer hungry. But he was more keenly alive to his 
changed environment than at any time since he and Neewa 
had fallen out of Challoner’s canoe into the rapids. For 
the first time he had killed, and for the first time he had 
tasted warm blood, and the combination added to his exist- ’ 
ence an excitement that was greater than any desire for 
sleep. The hunting instinct trembled in every fiber of his 
small being. He would have gone on hunting until his legs 
gave way, if Neewa had not found his napping-place. 

Astonished half out of his wits, the pup watched Neewa 
as the cub leisurely climbed up the trunk of a big poplar. 
Brimstone had seen squirrels climb trees—just as he had 
seen birds fly; but Neewa’s performance held him breath- 
less; and not until the cub had stretched himself out com- 
fortably in a crotch did Brimstone express himself. Then 
he gave an incredulous yelp, sniffed at the butt of the 
tree, and made a half-hearted experiment at the thing 
himself. One flop on his back convinced him that Neewa 
was the tree-climber of the partnership. Chagrined, he 
wandered back fifteen or twenty feet and sat down to 
study the situation. He could not perceive that Neewa 
had any special business up the tree. Certainly he was 
not hunting for bugs. Brimstone yelped half a dozen 
At last he gave it 
up and flopped himself down with a disconsolate whine. 


UT it was not to sleep. Brimstone was anxious to 
go on. He wanted to explore still further the myste- 
rious and fascinating depths of the forest. Under the 
brush-heap, Nature had performed one of her miracles 
of education. In those two minutes the pup had risen 
out of whimpering puppyhood to new power and under- 
standing. He had passed that. elemental stage which his 
companionship with Challoner had prolonged. He had 
killed, and the hot thrill of it set fire to every instinct 
that was in him. In the half-hour during which he lay 
flat on his belly, his head alert and listening while Neewa 
slept, he passed halfway from puppyhood into dogdom. 
He would never know that Hela, his Mackenzie-hound 
father, was the mightiest hunter in all the reaches of the 
Little Fox country, and that alone Hela had torn down a 
bull caribou. But Brimstone felt it. And because he was 
answering that call, and listening eagerly to the whisper- 
ing voices of the forest, his quick ears caught the low, 
chuckling monotone of Kawook, the porcupine. 
Brimstone lay very still. A moment later he heard the 
soft clicking of quills, and then Kawook came out into 
the open and stood up on his hind feet in a patch of sunlight. 
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For thirteen years Kawook had lived undisturbed in 
this particular part of the wilderness, and in his old age 
he weighed thirty pounds if he weighed an ounce. On this 
afternoon, coming for his late dinner, he was feeling even 
more than usually happy. His eyesight at best was dim. 
Nature had never intended him to see very far, and had 
therefore quilted him heavily with the barbed shafts of 
his protecting armor. Thirty feet away, he was entirely 
oblivious of Brimstone—at least apparently so; and the 
pup hugged the ground closer, warned by instinct that here 
was a creature it would be unwise to attack. 

For perhaps a minute Kawook stood up, chuckling his 
tribal song without any visible movement of his body. 
He stood profile to Brimstone, like a fat alderman. He 
was so fat that his stomach bulged out in front like the 
half of a balloon, and over this stomach his hands were 
folded in a peculiarly human way, so that he looked more 
like an old woman porcupine than a master in his tribe. 

It was not until then that Brimstone observed Iskwasis, 
the young female porcupine, who had poked herself slyly 
out from under a bush near Kawook. In spite of his years, 
the red thrill of romance was not yet gone from the old 
fellow’s bones, and he immediately started in to give an 
exhibition of his good breeding and elegance. He began 
with his ludicrous love-making dance, hopping from one 
foot to the other until his fat stomach shook, and chuckling 
louder than ever. 

The charms of Iskwasis were indeed sufficient 
to turn the head of an older beau than Kawook. 
She was a distinctive blonde—in other words, 
one of those unusual creatures of her kind, an 
albino. Her nose was pink; the palms of her 
little feet were pink; and each of her pretty 
eyes was set in an iris of sky-blue. It wasevi- 
dent that she did not regard old Kawook’s pas-  {; 
sion-dance with favor, and sensing this fact, | 
Kawook changed his tactics, and falling on all 
four feet began to chase his spiky tail as if he 
had suddenly gone mad. When he stopped, 
and looked to see what effect he had made, he 
was clearly knocked out by the fact that Isk- 
wasis had disappeared. 

For another minute Kawook sat stupidly, 
without making a sound. Then to Brimstone’s 
consternation he started straight for the tree in 
which Neewa was sleeping. As a matter of fact, 
it was Kawook’s dinner-tree, and he began 
climbing it, talking to himself all the time. 
Brimstone’s hair began to stand on end. He did 
not know that Kawook, like all his kind, was 
the best-natured fellow in the world, and had ~ 
never harmed anything in his life unless as- 
saulted first. Lacking this knowledge, the 
pup set up a sudden frenzy of barking to 
warn Neewa. 

Neewa roused himself slowly, and when 
he opened his eyes, he was looking into a 
spiky face that sent him into a convulsion 
of alarm. With a suddenness that came 
within an ace of toppling him from his 
crotch, the cub swung over and scurried 
higher up the tree. Kawook was not at all 
excited. Now that Iskwasis was gone, he was 
entirely absorbed in the anticipation of his 
dinner. He continued to clamber slowly 
upward; and at this the hor- 
rified Neewa backed himself 
out on a limb in order that 





Then Brimstone «2 
observed the 
young female porcupine. The 
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Kawook might have an un- old porcupine started to give an 
obstructed trail up the tree. exhibition of his good breeding 
_ Unfortunately for Neewa, on ty 
it was on this limb that Ka- ludicrous love- 


wook had eaten his last m dance. 
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meal, and he began working himself out on it, stil] 
parently oblivious of the fact that the cub was’ op i} 
same branch. At this, Brimstone sent up such a gerjg 
of shrieking yelps from below that Kawook seemed y 
last to realize something unusual was going on, 
peered down at the pup,—who was making vain efforts 
jump up the trunk of the tree,—then turned and for ty 
first time contemplated Neewa with some sign of interes 

Neewa was hugging the limb with both forearms ay 
both hind legs. To retreat another foot on the brand 
that was already bending dangerously under his Weight 
seemed impossible. It was at this point that Kawog 
began to scold fiercely. With a final frantic yelp Brim 
stone sat back on his haunches and watched the thrilling 
drama above him. 

A little at a time, Kawook advanced; and inch by ing 
Neewa retreated, until at last he rolled clean over aj 
was hanging with his back toward the ground. It gy 
then that Kawook ceased his scolding and calmly bega 
eating his dinner. For two or three minutes Neewa 
his hold. Twice he made efforts to pull himself up» 
that he could get the branch under him. Then his hinj 
feet slipped. For a dozen seconds he hung with his tw 
front paws—then shot down through fifteen feet of spag 
to the ground. Close to Brimstone the cub landed with, 
thud that knocked the wind out of him. He rose withs 

grunt, took one dazed look up the tne 
and without further explanation to Brim 
stone began to leg it deeper into the forest 
——straight into the face of the great adve- 
ture which was to be the final test for thee 




























Not until he had covered at least a quarterd 
a mile did Neewa stop. 

To Brimstone it seemed as though they hal 
come suddenly out of day into the gloom of ew 
ning. That part of the forest into which Neewas 
flight had led them was like a vast, mysterious a 
ern. Even Challoner would have paused, awed by 
the grandeur of its silence, held spellbound by th 
enigmatical whispers that made up its only sound 
The sun was still high in the heaven, but not a may 
of it penetrated the dense green canopy of sprit 
and balsam that hung like a wall over the heads of 
Brimstone and Neewa. About them was no busi, 
no undergrowth; under their feet was nota 
flower or a spear of grass—nothing but a thick, 
soft carpet of velvety brown needles under whidh 

all life was smoth 

ered. It was aif 
the forest n 
had made of this thei 
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bedchamber, sheltered through all the seasons of the year 
from wind and rain and snow, or else that the werewolf 
Je—the loup-garou—had chosen it as their hiding- 
and from its weird and gloomy fastnesses went forth 
on their ghostly missions among the sons of men. 

Not a bird twittered in the trees. There was no flutter 
of life in their crowded branches. Everything was so still 
that Brimstone heard the excited throbbing of life in his 
gwn body. He looked at Neewa, and in the gloom the 
cub’s eyes were glistening with a strange fire. Neither of 
them was afraid; yet in that cavernous silence their com- 
radeship was born anew, and in it there was something 
pow that crept down into their wild little souls and filled 
the emptiness that was left by the death of Neewa’s 
mother and the loss of Brimstone’s master. The pup 
whined gently, and in his throat Neewa made a purring 
sound and followed it with a squeaky grunt that 
was like the grunt of a little pig. They 
edged nearer and stood shoul- 
der to shoul- 
der facing their 
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witha Mf like two chil- 
ne tre Me dren exploring 
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rter of ME They were 

not hunting; ee 
y had Me yetevery er Ste 
f eve ME hunting in - 
cewas ME Stinct in their bodies was awake, and they stopped 
sae Me iequently to peer about them and listen, and scent 
ed by mm Me air. To Neewa it all brought back a memory of 
yy the the black cavern in which he was born. Would Noo- 
ound, Mk, his mother, come up out of one of those dark for- 
a ray tst-aisles after a little? Was she sleeping here, as she had 
Spruce slept in the darkness of their den? The questions may 
ids of Dave come vaguely in his mind. For it was like the 
bush, @ ¥en, in that it was deathly still; and a short dis- 
not a me 'ace away its gloom thickened into black pits. Such 
thick, # # Place the Indians call Muhnedoo—a spot in the forest 
shich a Pasted of all life by the presence of devils; for only devils 
noth Me Would grow trees so thick that sunlight never penetrated. 
as if And only owls held the companionship of the evil spirits. 
mphs Where Neewa and Brimstone stood, a grown wolf would 
their have paused and turned back; the fox would have slunk 


away, hugging the ground; even the murderous-hearted 
little ermine would have peered in with his beady red 
eves, unafraid, but turned by instinct back into the open 
timber. For here, in spite of the stillness and the gloom, 
there was life. It was beating and waiting in the ambush 
Of those black pits. It was rousing itself, even as Neewa 
and Brimstone went on deeper into the silence; and eyes 
that were like round balls were beginning to glow with a 
greenish fire. Still there was no sound, no movement 
mM the dense overgrowth of the trees. Like the imps 
of Muhnedoo, the monster owls looked down, gathering 
Meir slow wits—and waiting. 
‘ ‘And then a huge shadow floated out of the dark chaos 
peat passed so close over the heads of Neewa and Brim- 
Sin that they heard the menacing purr of giant wings. 
the wraithlike creature disappeared, there came back 
W them a hiss and the grating snap of a powerful beak. 
j It sent a shiver through Brimstone. The instinct that 
nm fighting to rouse itself within him flared up 
)— * powder-flash. Instantly he sensed the nearness of 
; and appalling danger. 

a Was sound about them now—movement in the 
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trees, ghostly tremors in the air, and the crackling, metal- 
lic snap-snap-snap over their heads. Again Brimstone saw 
the great shadow come and:go. It was followed by a sec- 
ond and a third, until the vault under the trees seemed 
filled with shadows; and with each shadow that grating 
menace of powerfully beaked jaws came nearer. Like the 
wolf and the fox-he cringed down, hugging the earth. But 
it was no longer with the whimpering fear of the pup. 
His muscles were drawn tight; and with a snarl he bared 
his fangs when one of the owls swooped so low that he 
felt the beat of its wings. Neewa responded with a sniff 
that a little later in his life would have been the defiant 
whoof of his mother. Bearlike, he was standing up. And 
it was upon him that one of the shadows descended—a 
monstrous feathered bolt straight out of darkness. 

Six feet away, Brimstone’s blazing eyes saw his com- 
rade smothered under a gray mass, and for a moment or 
two he was he'd appalled and lifeless by the thunderous 
beat of the great wings. No sound came from Neewa. 

Flung on his back, he was digging his claws into 
feathers so thick and soft that 
they seemed to have no heart 
or flesh. He felt upcn 
him the presence of the 

Thing that was death. 
The beat of the 
wings was like the 
beat of clubs; 
they drove the 
breath out of 
his body; they 
blinded his 
senses; yet 
he contin- 
ued to tear 
fiercely with 
his claws 
into a flesh- 
less breast. 
In his first savage swoop, 
Oohoomisew, whose great wings 
measured five feet from tip to tip, had 
missed his death-grip by a fraction of an inch. 

His powerful talons, which would have buried them- 
selves like knives in Neewa’s vitals, closed too soon and 
were filled with the cub’s thick hair and loose hide. Now 
he was beating his prey down with his wings until the right 
moment came for him to finish the killing with the terrific 
stabbing of his beak. Half a minute of that, and Neewa’s 
face would be torn into pieces. 

It was the fact that Neewa made no sound, that no cry 
came from him, that brought Brimstone to his feet with 
his lips drawn back and a snarl in his throat. All at once 
fear went out of him, and in its place came a wild and 
almost joyous exultation. He recognized their enemy— 
a bird. To him birds were a prey and not a menace. A 
dozen times in their journey down from the Upper Coun- 
try, Challoner had shot big Canada geese and huge- 
winged cranes. Brimstone had eaten their flesh. Twice 
he had pursued wounded cranes, yapping at the top of 
his voice, and they had run from him. He did not bark 
or yelp now. Like a flash he launched himself into the 
feathered mass of the owl. 

The pup’s fourteen pounds of flesh and bone landed 
with the force of a stone, and Oohoomisew was torn from 
his hold and flung with a great flutter of wings upon his 
side. Before he could recover his balance, Brimstone was 
at him again, striking full at his head, where he had 
struck at the wounded crane. Oohoomisew went flat on 
his back—and for the first time Brimstone let out of his 
throat a series of savage and snarling yelps. It was a new 
sound to Oohoomisew and to his bloodthirsty brethren 
watching the struggle from out of the gloom. The snap- 
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HE young caribou bull, Ahtik, raced for his life a hundred yards ahead of the wolves. ‘sp 
The NOMAD. bla 


The pack had already flung itself out in the form of a horseshoe, and the two ends 
were beginning to creep up abreast of Ahtik, ready to close in for the hamstringing—and the T squ 
kill. In these last minutes every throat was silent, and the young bull sensed the be- THE NOR nd: 


ginning of the end. Desperately he turned to the right and plunged into the forest. 
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peaks drifted farther away, and Oohoomisew, with 
den sweep of wings, vaulted into the air. 
Gwith his big forefeet planted firmly and his snarling 
is qumned up to the black wall of the tree-tops, Brim- 
continued to bark and howl defiantly. He wanted 
shird to come back; he wanted to tear and rip at its 
But as he sent out his frantic challenge, Neewa 
Salled over, got on his feet and with a: warning squeal to 
lemstone once more set off in flight. If the pup was 
Seneant in the matter, he at least understood the situa- 
‘Again it was the instinct born of countless genera- 
He knew that in the black pits about them hovered 
Gasth_and he ran as he had never run before in his life. 
As Brimstone followed, the shadows were beginning to float 
again. 
A HEAD of them they saw a glimmer of sunshine. The 
7A. trees grew taller, and soon the day began breaking 
Sirough so that there were no longer the cavernous hol- 
lows of gloom about them. If they had gone on another 
undred yards they would have come to the edge of the 
in—the hunting-grounds of the owls.. But the 
of self-preservation was hot in Neewa’s head; he 
stilt dazed by the thunderous beat of wings; his sides 
Surned where Oohoomisew’s talons had scarred his flesh— 
d-when he saw in his path a tangled windfall of tree- 
irinks, he dived into the security of it so swiftly that for 
@moment or two Brimstone wondered where he had gone. 
= Crawling into the windfall after Neewa, the pup turned 
and poked out his head. He was not satisfied. His lips 
were still drawn back, and he continued to growl. He 
ad beaten his enemy. He had knocked it over fairly 
had filled his jaws with its feathers. In the face of 
iat triumph he sensed the fact that he had run away 
Mollowing Neewa, and he was possessed with the desire 
bgo back and have it out to a finish. It was the blood 
mihe Airedale and the Spitz growing stronger in him, 
sariess of defeat—the blood of his father, the giant hunt- 
mound Hela. It was the demand of his breed, with 
bmixture of wolfish courage and foxlike persistency, 
bd by the powerful jaws and Herculean strength of the 
ekenzie hound; and if Neewa had not drawn deeper 
er the windfall, the pup would have gone out again 
BH yelped his challenge to the feathered things from 
fi they had fled. 
eWa was smarting under the red-hot stab of Oohoo- 
ms talons, and he wanted no more of the fight that 
Out of the air. He began licking his wounds, and 
fa little, Brimstone went back to him and smelled of 
0, warm blood. It made him growl. He knew that 
& Neewa’s blood, and his eyes glowed like twin balls 
fe as they watched the opening through 
had gained en- trance into the dark 
'of fallen trees. For an hour he 
move; and in that hour, as in 
; after the 3) ay killing of 
Mabbit, he grew. &°%\ te 
f at last -he crept S és 
autiously from = 
# the windfall, 
in was sinking 
Md the western 
He peered 
I » watch- 
TO f movement 
ming for 
md. The sagging 
am apologetic pos- 
fe of puppyhood 
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legs were as hard as if carven out of knotty wood; his body 
was tense; his ears stood up; his head was rigidly set be- 
tween the bony shoulders that already gave evidence of 
gigantic strength to come. About him, he knew, was the 
Big Adventure. The world was no longer a world of play 
and of snuggling beneath the hands of a master. Some- 
thing vastly more thrilling had come into it now. 

After a time he dropped on his belly close to the opening 
under the windfall and began chewing at the end of rope 
which dragged from about his neck. The sun sank lower. 
It disappeared. Still he waited for Neewa to come out 
with him into the open. As twilight thickened into deeper 
gloom, he drew himself into the edge of the door under 
the windfall and found Neewa there. Together they peered 
forth into the mysterious night. For a time there was the 
utter stillness of the first hour of darkness in the North- 
land. Up in the clear sky the stars came out in twos and 
threes and then in glowing constellations. There was an 
early moon. It was already over the edge of the forests, 
flooding the world with a golden glow, and in that glow 
the night was filled with grotesque black shadows that had 
neither movement nor sound. Then the silence was broken. 
From out the owl-infested pits came a strange and hol- 
low sound. Brimstone had heard the shrill screeching and 
the tu-who-o-0, tu-who-o-0, tu-who-o-o of the little owls, 
the trap-pirates, but never this voice of the strong-winged 
monsters of the deeper forests—the real butchers of the 
night. It was a hollow, throaty sound—more of a moan 
than a cry—a cry so short and low that it seemed born 
of caution, or of fear that it would frighten a possible 
prey. For a few minutes pit after pit gave forth each its 
signal of life, and then there was a silence of voice, broken 
at intervals by the faint, crashing sweep of great wings in 
the spruce- and balsam-tops as the hunters launched them- 
selves up and over them in the direction of the plain. 

The going forth of the owls was only the beginning 
of the night carnival for Neewa and Brimstone. For a 
long time they lay side by side, sleepless and listening. 
Past the windfall went the padded feet of a fisher-cat, 
and they caught the scent of it; to them came the far cry 
of a loon, the yapping of a restless fox, and the mooing 
oi a cow moose feeding in the edge of a lake on the farther 
side of the plain. And then at last came the thing that 
made their blood run faster and sent a deeper thrill into 
their hearts. 

It seemed a vast distance away at first—the hot- 
throated cry of wolves on the trail of meat. It was swing- 
ing northward into the plain, and this shortly brought the 
cry with the wind, which was out of the north and west. 
The howling of the pack was very distinct after that, 
and in Brimstone’s brain nebulous visions and almost unin- 
telligible memories were swiftly awakening into life. It 
was not Challoner’s voice that he heard, but it was a voice 
that he knew. It was AE 
the voice of Hela a 
his giant father. 


In the face of Brimstone’s starvation, 
Neewa grew happier as he added to 
the strange collection in his stomach. 
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the voice of Numa his mother—the voice of his kind for he’nosed a spoor to a low and abrupt descent into the 
a hundred and a thousand generations before him, and it range of the valley. . 
was the instinct of those generations and the hazy memory Here he stopped. 
of his earliest puppyhood that was impinging the thing Twenty feet under him and fifty feet away lay 
upon his consciousness. Moreover this voice of his blood _ partly devoured carcass of the young bull. It was ng 
was coming! It bore down upon them swiftly, fierce act that thrilled him until his heart stood still, 5 
and filled with the b!ood-lust of hunger. Brimstone forgot out of the bushy plain had come Maheegun, a feng 
Neewa. He did not observe the cub when Neewa slunk _ she-wolf, to fill herself of the meat which she hay 
back deeper under the windfall. He rose up on his feet helped to kill. She was a slinking, hollow-backed, gy 
and stood stiff and tense, unconscious of all things but fanged creature, still rib-thin from the sickness thy 
that thrilling tongue of the hunt-pack. come of eating a poison-bait—a beast shunned by 
The young caribou bull, Ahtik, wind-broken, his strength own kind, a coward, a murderess even of her own 
failing him and his eyes wildly searching the night ahead But she was none of these things to Brimstone. In hy 
for the gleam of water that might save him, raced for saw in living flesh and bone what his memory ayj 
his life a hundred yards ahead of the wolves. The pack instinct recalled to him of his mother. And his mgj 
had already flung itself out in the form of a horseshoe, had come before Challoner, his master. 
and the two ends were beginning to creep up abreast of For a minute or two Brimstone lay trembling, andj 
Ahtik, ready to close in for the hamstringing—and t he went down, as he would have gone to Challoner 
kill. In these last minutes every throat was silent, andthe greater caution, with a wilder suspense, but with asf 
young bull sensed the beginning of the end. Desp¢rately yearning within him that the man’s presence would} 
he turned to the right and plunged into the forest. failed to rouse. He was very close to Maheegun i 
Brimstone heard the crash of his body, and he/hugged she was conscious that he was near. The mothers 
close to the windfall. Ten seconds later Ahtik\passed was warm in Brimstone’s nose now; it filled him wif 
within fifty feet of him, a huge and grotesque form in the great joy. And yet—he was afraid. Flattened m 
moonlight, his coughing breath filled with the agony and _ ground, with his head between his forepaws, he whined 
hopelessness of approaching death. As swiftly as he had Like a flash the she-wolf turned, her fangs bare 
come he was gone, and in his place followed half a score length of her jaws, and her bloodshot eyes aglow 
of noiseless shadows passing so quickly that to Brimstone menace and suspicion. Brimstone had no time to mi 
they were like the coming and the going of the wind. move or another sound. With the suddenness of ag 
For many minutes after that the pup stood and lis- the outcast creature was upon him. Her fangs slashed 
tened, but again silence had fallen upon the night. After once—and she was gone. Her teeth had drawn} 
a little he went back into the windfall and lay down beside from his shoulder, but it was not the smart of the w 
Neewa. Hours that followed he passed in restless snatches that held him for many moments as still as if@ 
of slumber. He dreamed of things that he had forgotten. The mother-scent was still where Maheegun had 
He dreamed of Challoner. He dreamed of chill nights But his dreams had crumbled. The thing that had} 
and the big fires; he heard his master’s voice, and he memory died away at last in a deep breath that wash 
felt again the touch of his master’s hand—but over it by a whimper of pain. For him, even as for Neewa,t 
all and through it all ran that wild hunting-voice of his was no more a Challoner and no longer a mother. Buti 
own kind. remained—the world! In it the sun was rising. Ow 
In the early dawn Brimstone came out from under the it came the thrill and the perfume of life. And ch 
windfall and sniffed of the trail where the wolves and the him—very close—was the rich, sweet smell of meat. 
caribou had passed. Heretofore it was Neewa who had led He sniffed hungrily. Then he turned and saw Ne 
in their wandering; now it was Neewa that followed. His black and pudgy body tumbling down the slope of the 
nostrils filled with the heavy scent of the pack, Brimstone to join him in the feast... . . 
traveled steadily in the direction of the plain. It took him (“Fighting It Through,” another adventure of Mr.@ 
half an hour to reach the edge of it. After that he came wood’s lovab!e “Baby Nomads of the North,” appeam 
to a wide and stony outcropping of the earth over which the next, the August, issue of the Rep Boox Mas 











































The story of Marquita Shay, a girl who knew nothing about men—because she ‘d never known any womeh 











dawnt liked Jeanne Judson’s “Crowns of Tin.” So did we; and we 


introduced her to you as a new American novelist, because we knew 





this new novel is to begin serial publication in the next —the August — 
issue of The Red Book Magazine, which will be on sale July twenty-third. 
“The Call of Life” is the title of the story, and in its course Miss Judson 
tells the-life-story and the love-story of Marquita Shay, who knew noth- 
ing about men, because she had never known any women. 

















MISS JEANNE JUDSON 


“THE CALL OF LIFE,” sy Jeanne Jupson, begins in the next issue. 






































her future work would gain in power. But even we did not foresee that ncy the 
her second novel, which she has now completed, would be such a triumph y, halb 
as she has achieved. city ¢ 

You may imagine, therefore, with what enthusiasm we announce that spe 












A Mighty Interesting Letter from the Author of This Short Story, 
He Went to the 


Written Just Before 


‘‘Over There.’ 


Front Line 





HIS short story has nothing 
whatever to do with trench- 
raids, air-fighting or with the 
eater hardships of war such as 
no breakfast, wet feet and ciga- 
rettes all gone. But it is concerned 
with something which occupies 
the attention of the American 
soldier to a greater extent than 
, and t any worry about the possibility 
yner. of being sent back to the hospital 
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a st for a new gear-box. 

ould by 

run be The fact of the matter is that 
rther-s France does not produce a satis 
im wil factory substitute for the Ameri- 







ed on 
whined, 
bared 


can girl, and it annoys us. Not 

that we would have any of them 
- over here if we could,—on the 
contrary we daily thank God that 
this little argument is taking place 
so far away that they cannot even 
hear the distant guttural of the 
guns,— but we do like to imagine 
what it would be like to run 
across one of them accidental-like, 








and make her laugh the kind of 
laugh we haven't heard since we 
left, and swap ideas with her 


on the subjects of tennis, base- 
ball, swimming and Douglas Fair- 


banks. 


Sometimes somebody's sweet- 
heart sends him a picture of her- 
self. He has to pass it around, 
because you learn not to be stingy 
in the army. She may not have 
anything on Mary Pickford back 
home, but if she could hear what 
is said about her on this side, she 
would just naturally pester the 
life out of the War Department 
trying to get a passport. 





This story is about something 
like that. It moves swiftly, but 
everything does over here. You 
can't figure further than a day 
ahead overseas, and when you 
count your time in hours, you have 
to compress your friendships into 
inexpressibly compact packages. 

Yours, 


Frank R. Adams. 
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TAGal "NIGHTS the moon lays her cold, 
3 dangerous finger over the lips of 
Paris and the spirit of Francois 
illon stalks the streets once more. Ro- 
lance Jingles spurs in the shadows, and overhead Death 
& whirring by on the wings of lonesome ’planes. 
nen, jm It Was not the Paris that Wayland had pictured. It 
ve him more of a ihrill than he had expected, because 
= had imagination, too much of it for a soldier; but it 
BS diferent. As he looked down the dark side-streets 
only an occasional dim blue light to indicate an 
| Or shelter from aérial bombs, he could almost see in 
the reeling shadows of the night-watch of Villon’s 
, halberd on shoulder, swinging by on their way to 
City gates. 
Wayland was lonely. To-morrow, at an ungodly hour 
morning, he would be on his way back to the 
» Feturning from the seven days’ leave to which he had 
med forward so eagerly and which had melted: away 
Hout giving him a satisfactory memory with which to 
his anticipations. 
was Spring, and the weather had been wonderful. On 
SY Street-corner there had been vendors of flowers with 
mets of pleading violets, but there had been no one to 
bu for. The restaurants were gay, or pretended to 
4 what is a table in the happiest café in the world 
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N AMERICAN—AT LEAST 


FRANK -E::-4A-2 AMS 


if the right sort of person isn’t sitting 
opposite you? Nothing, absolutely; and 
the laughter of others echoes only the more 
loudly against the wall of your own silence. 

Of course there was companionship of a sort to be had 
for the asking. But Wayland had lived long enough to 
be exacting, and the easy familiarity of the demi-mondaine 
had failed to interest him. Even as he stood on the street- 
corner, wondering whether he would have to go to bed 
this last night in Paris without a single adventure in con- 
tentment, a slim shadow detached itself from the walls near 
by and sauntered up to him. 

“You go wiz me?” interrogated a voice. 

He sighed and shook his head. 

“Nossing doing?” she interrupted half interrogatively, 
and added philosophically: ‘It is hard to live.” 

Wayland handed her ten francs and a cigarette, which 
she accepted gratefully but uncomprehendingly, and told 
her to be on her way. 

That was enough, and he started for his hotel. He had 
prayed for romance, and the gods had tried to fool him 
with a clumsily painted substitute. 

But his unsatisfied craving followed him to his room 
and sat upon his bed to mock him. He called himself a 
fool and smoked a cigarette moodily while he cursed the 
sober senses of him that made him so lonely. 


by 
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The cigarette was half finished when the adventure 
began. 

First there was the sound of a key being inserted in 
the lock of the door next adjoining his. There was nothing 
so particularly electrifying in that, but it was immediately 
followed by the swishing of skirts. Sound-deadening de- 
vices seemed to have been neglected by the architect of 
the hotel, and he could hear everything almost as plainly 
as if no walls stood between. Besides, his room and the 
adjoining were evidently part of a suite which could be 
thrown together upon occasion, and they were separated 
only by a door of frosted glass. 

His neighbor was humming to herself, humming a 
melody that he had heard back home. ‘There was some- 
thing distinctly American about that air and the way it was 
hummed. Wayland wondered if— Then he heard her 
moving about, now nearer to, now farther from their com- 
mon wall. Next came the rattle of toilet-articles on her 
dressing-table; she was probably brushing her hair. He 
visualized that too, fine, soft and pleasantly brown, like 
autumn hills with sunlight on ‘sem. 

And then Wayland realize that ne nad no business to 
be eavesdropping that way; suddenly self-conscious, he 
coughed loudly to let her know that there was some one 
awake in the next room. 

To his astonishment the startled silence which followed 
was punctuated finally by a little answering cough. 

At first Wayland was grossly disappointed. It was 
hardly fair that the pleasing picture he had been painting 
should be rudely botched by the discovery that his tanta- 
lizing neighbor was only another one of the many to whom 
Paris is only a hunting-ground. 

Then the veil of mystery enveloped her once more. How 
did he know what she was like? Perhaps she was a lonely 
adventurer like himself, perhaps a lovely wayfarer who 
had grown weary of the counsels of solitude. But more 
possibly she had not really signaled him at all. Perhaps 
that cough had been only a nervous reaction from her 
surprise at discovering the presence of a neighbor ‘within 
hearing distance. That was probably it. 

There followed a long silence—and then that which 
brought Wayland’s heart into his throat—the sound of 
muffled weeping. Now, a man who can hear a woman sob- 
bing and not be moved to help her is hard-hearted indeed. 
And the picture that came into Wayland’s mind of a fair 
countrywoman, alone in distress in a foreign land, was 
only too moving. 


OR some time Wayland debated his course, while that 

muffled sound of weeping caught at his heartstrings. 
And then he heard a light step, the sound of some one 
trying that door of frosted glass that connected the two 
rooms. She was seeking help! Wayland promptly stepped 
to the door; but even as he did so, he heard light footsteps 
moving away, and a click as the light that glowed through 
the frosted glass went out. Then came silence save for 
that distressing sound of muffled weeping. She had lost 
her courage! Or perhaps— 

Softly Wayland investigated the door; it was bolted on 
his side, and he carefully slid back the bar so as not to 
make any noise. Then he turned the knob and pushed 
the door forward about an eighth of an inch, just enough 
to learn that it was not locked on the other side. He tip- 
toed away and put on his blouse and his Sam Browne 
belt; he was very formal, you see. And then—he hesitated 
for some minutes. At last, however, that persistent sound 
of sobbing, and the picture in his mind of a countrywoman 
in distress, decided him. His knees trembling a little at the 
madness of his adventure, he pushed open the glass door, 
and the light from his own room streamed into the other- 
wise dark adjoining apartment, and fell across a large and 
comfortable-looking French bed in which a girl had been 
lving with her face toward the wall. Z 
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Had been! For as the door opened, a chair Which 
been deftly propped against it fell over with q 
sufficientiy warning bang, and the girl in the bed sy 
with a startled cry, sat bolt upright and reaching ty 
wall, switched on the light. 

And now Wayland wished vehemently that jy 
minded his own business, for though the face turned 
him unquestionably showed surprise and anno 
bore no traces of tears or of grief. It was, indeed, the 
of a regular girl, wholesome, sweet-looking and {eg 
She had a mouth,that could be smiled with just as 
not, and her eyes looked right at you with a dirs 
that was disconcerting under the circumstances, 


° ELL?” she said crisply after their mutual 
tion. There was no mistaking her English 
was her instinctive language. 

“There must be some mistake,” Wayland declared} 
ingly. 

“Undoubtedly, but how did you come to make it?” 
continued, throwing all the blame on him without hs 
tion. 

This struck Wayland as unfair and he hastened tp) 
tect himself. 

“I was sure I heard some one crying in here” heg 
“And then some one came to the door as if—as if lod 
for help. And I thought maybe—” 

“H’m!” she said a little doubtfully. “I see. Thew 
that was crying is in the room on the other side. 
nothing that either you or I could do for her. | 
to the door to put a chair against it, because theres 
lock on this side. You seem to have rather actives 
I had just got to sleep,” she added pointedly. 4 
terribly tired and needed the rest.” 

Wayland felt like a schoolboy who has been 
scolded and stood there shifting his feet, which x 
anxious to execute “To the rear—march.” 

She perceived his discomfiture. “I’m sorry to find 
you are an American,” she told him regretfully buta 
more to herself than to him, “—although I dontt 
what I should have done if you had been any otherl 
of soldier.” 

“How do you come to know so much about howto 
dle an American soldier?” he inquired, nettled a litte 
her assumption of confidence. Hang it, women should 
afraid of warriors. : 

“I’ve got five brothers in the army,” she told him, ja 
ing, “besides one father who is rather a nice general. } 
the door as you go out, please. Good night.” 

Wayland never had the pleasure of feeling more 
in his entire life than he did when he stood on his owl 
of the glass door. He had made an idiot of hims® 
had done it very thoroughly in sight of a very good-# 
American girl who had relatives in the army. He wel 
bed, feeling more than ever that his holiday had bea 
utter failure. He could not go to sleep. 


LONG about two-thirty came an alerle. 
awakened to the howling of sirens and the bo 
of anti-aircraft guns. Wayland rather welcomed the@ 


sion. A little air-raid would take his mind from 
troubles. He got up and dressed with a view to goim 
on the street. ; 

His telephone-bell rang, and the clerk down m the ¢ 
told him that the nearest official shelter was m4 
subway station. As soon as Wayland hung up, & 
phone in the next room rang. The clerk was nol 
the guests, one after another. ; oe 

Wayland heard the girl’s wide-awake voice a 
swered. - 

“Thank you, but I think I shall remain here, 
saying; and Wayland, who was already on his W 
door, halted. 
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The idea of leaving that girl alone did not please him. 
Hf anything should happen— He got out a cigarette, 
which is what is always done in the army when the next 
Move isn’t quite clear, and planted himself in a chair to 
wait, 

Overhead, through the open window, he could hear a 
French ’plane prowling about the lower air looking for 
trouble. He listened intently, but there was no sign of a 

mn Gotha, although the watchdog batteries in the 
Suburbs were doing a lot of barking. After you have heard 
a few times, it is no trouble at all to distinguish be- 
tween the sound made by a German bomber and that of a 
eg fighting ‘plane. And Wayland had heard both 
~ before. 


_Then came a heavier thud than that of the distant anti- 
aircraft guns. The boche had dropped a bomb. 
tty seconds elapsed, and there was another, nearer. 
w Wayland, leaning out of the window, could hear the 
» Whir of the German motor. Thirty seconds, and another 
: | this one quite close. 
5 Wayland strained his eyes upward. It seemed as if he 


must be able to see the winged destruction that rode the 
night wind. It grew louder, even. Twenty-five seconds, 
and it sounded right overhead. 

Twenty-nine seconds—thirty! 

Crash! 

The floor rocked, and the plaster disintegrated from the 
walls and the ceiling. Fascinated, Wayland turned his 
eyes toward the glass door. The frosted panel disappeared 
before his eyes and melted into jingling slivers on the 
floor. 

Wayland started toward the place where the door had 
been, but before he reached it, there stepped through the 
opening, like Columbine through a paper hoop, the girl 
who had captured his imagination. 

“My door to the hall is blocked in some way,” she ex- 
plained coolly. “I suppose we had better try to get out.” 

“You don’t mind trusting yourself with me?” Wayland 
ventured diffidently. 

“Certainly not. You’re an American—at least.” And 
then she took the sting away from her remark by a 
friendly smile. 
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“Your baggage?” Wayland suggested interrogatively. 

“Most of it is in another place. Everything I need is 
in my pockets.” 

Wayland noticed for the first time really that she was 
wearing a sort of blue-gray uniform with big bellows- 
pockets, gun-metal buttons and a serviceable leather belt 
not unlike his own. ° 

She answered his questioning glance. “I belong to one 
of the organizations for relieving refugees. I’m chief of 
transportation, which means that I drive a Ford truck all 
day long.” 

Wayland slipped his officer’s sack with all his papers 
and necessary belongings over his shoulder, and led the 
way out of his own door into the hall. There it became 
immediately evident why the door to the adjoining room 
would not open. Against it had fallen slantwise a steel 
I-beam which had dropped from the roof. Why it had 
not smashed through the wall and killed the girl inside was 
one of the mysteries of war. 

They had no time to wonder at their narrow escape. 
The entire interior court of the hotel had been blown away 
by the bomb, and the outer supporting walls of the build- 
ing seemed to be leaning inward toward the crater of pul- 
verized débris and steel in the center. By a freak of 
dispersion the explosion had spent most of its violence in a 
direction away from their rooms. One wall of the hallway 
was partly destroyed, but the flooring was nearly intact, 
although it sagged perilously in places. 

Wayland led the way through plaster-dust, testing the 
flooring with his superior weight before he would allow the 
girl to cross. He did not trust to the illumination of the 
moon to guide them, but investigated the dark spots with 
his flash-lamp before he stepped. 

The stairs proved to be a sad wreck covered with second- 
hand building materials, but they managed to make the 
descent without much trouble until they got to the last 
flight leading to the main corridor of the office floor. That 
particular staircase had been cut off clean and carried 
away by a falling beam. 


ORTUNATELY there was a large pile of wreckage 

just below the landing, and Wayland had little diffi- 
culty in lowering himself over the edge of the balcony and 
dropping to an insecure footing on top of the rubbish. 

“You'll have to do the same thing,” he told the girl, 
“but [ll catch you so you wont fall.” 

She nodded briefly to show that she understood; then 
she swung herself over the edge calculatingly and hung 
for a moment. Wayland braced himself. 

“All right!” he announced, and she let go. 

She was only a feather, and he caught her easily and 
gently. Still holding her in his arms, he descended to the 
floor, where he deposited her once more upon her own feet. 

“All present and in order,” she reported, shaking her- 
self. ‘“Now what shall we do?” 

“Get out in the open first,”” Wayland counseled, lead- 
ing the way through the door, around which were grouped 
a few curious citizéns, a gendarme and some busy mem- 
bers of the fire-department. “Shall we hunt up an abri?” 

“Have you ever been in one?” 

“No.” 

“T have. Let’s stay outside. You’ve been at the front, 
and I’m not afraid, either.” 

“The latter is obvious,” he admitted admiringly, “but 
what makes you think I have been under fire?” 

“Tf I didn’t know anyway, I could tell from the fact 
that you are a line officer in a regiment that I know 
something about. If it had not been for that, our first 
meeting might have been different.”” She paused a moment 
to shake off the soberness of the picture she had painted, 
and then went on: ‘How would you like to go for a nice 
automobile-tour of Paris, ending up with breakfast some- 
where? We are homeless vagrants for the night, anyway, 





and I wouldn’t mind in the least having some strawberries 
and cream and some sausage with griddlecakes and maple 
sirup.” 

“Where can you get a meal like that in France?” Way. 
land demanded sharply. 

“Nowhere, but it’s lots of fun imagining it, isn’t jt?” 

Wayland laughed. She had pictured the very kind of 
breakfast that every American in the army has been think. 
ing about ever since he first landed. 

“I wonder if we can get a taxi.” Wayland rather doubted 
it himself, but she had suggested going for a ride, and he 
felt that it was up to him to try to secure a car. 

“T’m furnishing the transportation,” the girl interrupted, 
“The Lamb is only a couple of blocks away in a garage” 

“The Lamb?” 

“Yes. They call my truck that. You know the nursery. 
rhyme. There, I’ve told you my name, and I hadn't ip 
tended to.” 

“Thank you, Mary,” he offered gravely. ‘“Mine’s Mike 
short for Percival, you know.” 


HE looked at him questioningly, and he obligingy 

turned his flash-lamp full on his own face, which he 
kept perfectly sober. “It’s true,” he assured her. “If the 
Lamb lives up to its reputation, I'll buy it a peck of 
gasoline and a dozen hairpins for spare parts.” 

“How did you know I used hairpins for repairs?” she 
demanded accusingly. 

“Simple, I’m afraid. Everyone does. A hairpin anda 
Ford have an irresistible attraction for one another.” 

“T’m glad you turned out to be like that,” she muse 
apropos of nothing at all as she led the way down a side 
street. 

Wayland felt out of all proportion elated by her whims- 
cal approval. It was a good world after all, and he was 
not nearly so infinitesimal as he had appeared to himself 
after their first meeting. 

And she was one regular girl, he kept repeating to him 
self. Think of finding a person like that, who could kep 
her nerve up after the jolting experiences which Mary had 
been through, who could invent jokes and talk about noth 
ing in particular after being thrown out of bed by @ 
aérial bomb! 

He tried to tell her a little of what he was thinking. I 
sounded like a clumsy compliment, but she understood. 

“Any American girl would be the same under the dF 
cumstances,” she explained. ‘We adjust ourselves to tht 
conditions ‘over here’ just the same as you men do.” 

“I wonder,” he went on, continuing his train d 
thought rather more than their conversation, “how it® 
going to be possible to have anything in common after tit 
war with the girls who hayen’t seen any of this.” Hede 
scribed “this” with a sweeping gesture of his arm, which 
included the dark street, the clear sky overhead filled will 
the whir of skimming ’planes, and the distant rumbled 
artillery. 

She did not answer but warned him instead: “Two mé 
waiting for us ahead, and three coming up behind. Prow 
ing Turcos, I believe. They come out sometimes dung 
the raids. I suppose they have spotted us as likely # 
have some money. Shall we run?” ( 

Wayland looked up and down the street. “No chante, 
he decided. “The battle will take place fifteen mete 
ahead, where you see that doorway on the right side of 
street. When we get there, you step inside while 1 amg 
with them.” 

The marauding soldiers seemed to have picked abil 
the same location for their simple maneuver. The tht 
men in back of them quickened their pace, and the oi 
loitering in front stopped and faced about. 

“Cigarettes, please?” one of them demanded. 

“No,” Wayland refused. “I’m not putting my hands 
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cA JOYOUS adventure of a wild, wild Irishman 
in love and politics and society, by the author of 
“ Ask Darty ” and the famous Philo Gubb stories. 


The OATH of a 
DAR TY 


By ELLIS 
PARKER BUTLER 


Illustrated by 
Cc. W. ANDERSON 


lineage directly back to King Brian Boru (on a chart 

he has cooked up out of his own imagination) to be 
mayor of Riverbank. It is a grand thing to sit in the 
mayor’s chamber and write letters on paper bearing at its 
head the arms of the City of Riverbank, and to sign the 
letters “Patric Aloysius Darty, Mayor.” His triumphant 
election to office had been celebrated by Brick Darty in 
two ways. He had married Flossie Mae Burns (whose 
name was not Flossie Mae at all, but Maggie), and he had 
dropped the final & from the Patrick of his name. He felt 
it made the name more Irish, and more becoming to one 
of the race of Brian Boru. 

The Riverbank City Hall was, in those days, a frightful 
old wreck. It looked like a livery-stable gone to decay. 
There were no carpets or rugs, and little remaining paint; 
the roof leaked, and the mayor’s chamber was as bare as a 
hited man’s room in a barn, when Darty moved in. No 
Mayor, for ten years, had used it except in theory. The 
diicial letters were dated from “The Mayor’s Chamber, 
City Hall,” but the mayors took a pile of letter-sheets to 

town more comfortabie business offices. Not so Darty! 
To Brick Darty, his blue eyes sparkling with triumph after 
his election, the City Hall was a palace and the mayor’s 
chamber a throne-room. He only regretted that Riverbank 
Mayors did not wear robes and chains of office. Had they 
ne $0, nO man, woman or child would have seen Patric 
Aloysius Darty on the street or elsewhere unrobed or chain- 
less, If the robe of office had been a three-dollar bath- 
tube, Brick would have worn it and would have glorified 
tt. If the chain of office had been a secondhand bicycle- 
chain with a pie-plate jangling on it, Darty would have 
swung it around his neck. He would have slept in it, I 
Say. While he was mayor, he meant to get all the 
gory out of it he could. 

the wedding had been fine—everything he could have 

i. The entire City Council had been there, likewise 

the Eight Big Men of Riverbank, with their eight wives, 
enough others to leave standing-room only and not 
— of that. Flossie Mae had gone to her nuptials in 
: swell Doane carriage, and had looked like a royal 
‘queen. It had been a grand affair entirely. The news- 
Papers had given it two columns, and there had been a 
_ 6 Supper in the great Doane house on the hill, and 
mu many Riverbank men and women tasted champagne 


[: is a grand thing, even for a Darty who can trace his 


Flossie Mae was 
beautiful in her 
street-dress, and she 
smiled pleasantly. 


“Brick!” she whis- 
pered. “ She's thrown 
us down! She's 
not going to invite us.” 
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for the first time in their lives. They said it was 
delicious, but that was a society lie. They thought 
it queer-tasting stuff. In society, however, you must like 
what society likes. 

That, at the moment, was the big thing with Darty and 
Flossie Mae. They were sent off on their married career 
with a society wedding. 

“The coat and vest I have on,” said Darty to Flossie 
Mae as the Doane carriage carried them from the wedding 
supper to Mrs. Turton’s boarding-house (they took no 
wedding journey), “cost me eighteen dollars at Bud- 
meyer’s.” 

Flossie Mae had told him how handsome he looked in 
evening clothes. 

“T beat him down from twenty,” said Darty, “and the 
pants was seven dollars extry; so the rig cost me but 
twenty-five dollars, and Doane, when I was after asking 
him, said I could not get an open-face rig for less than 
fifty. He paid an even hundred for that one he has on, in 
Chicago. I had to go s'ow, do you see, sweetheart of the 
world, because even at that I had to hang Budmeyer up, 
not having enough coin on me to slip Father Moran a few 
dollars and buy the ring for you if I paid for the duds. 
But I see things ahead of us, dear one of the universe!” 

“What, Brick?’’ Flossie Mae asked. 

“The world! Anyway, I see everything there is in River- 
bank coming to us. You'll be wearing diamonds such as 
Brian Boru—bless him!—never had in his crown in his best 
days. I’ll be king of Riverbank before I am through here, 
mind you. Twenty-five-dollar dress suits will be nothing 
to us, queen of my heart. We'll hit the top of society until 
we stick out of the chimney and look down on the shingles. 
We'll have wealth until we’ll have a solid gold frame for 
the family tree of the Dartys.” 

“We've a long way to go, Brick dear,” said Flossie Mae. 
“Mrs. Doane was nice to me, but you don’t want to have 
any wrong ideas about it. She does not feel toward me 
like one twin to another.” 

“She was not rude to you—” cried Brick. 
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“Indeed no! As nice as pie fresh from the oven,” said 
Flossie Mae, “but being pleasant to a mayor’s wife on the 
eve of her wedding, when there are favors to be expected 
from the new mayor of Riverbank, is one thing, and taking 
her inte the bosom of society is another. If I had been her 
hired girl, Brick, she would have done what she did for me, 
but that would have been an end to it, and this is the end 
of this.” 

“Devil a bit!” said Brick. “You will sit at the-right 
hand of every one of the Eight Big Men of Riverbank 
whenever their wives give their swellest dinners! You are 
the wife of Patric Aloysius Darty—mind that! You are 
the lady of the city, the consort of the mayor; there’s none 
to take rank of you.” 

“Oh, Brick, you are such a dear!” said Flossie Mae, 
pulling a lock of his red hair. “It was your nerve made 
me love you in the first place, but society is a thing 
you know nothing about! “You'll make good, Brick, I 
know, in money and all that; but it would be better to let 
me rest on the shelf awhile, Brick dear. I’d best wait until 
they forget and get used to me, Brick. That’s the way for 
me to be taken up, if you want me to be taken up.” 

“The wife of the mayor of Riverbank—” Brick began. 

“Listen, Brick,” said Flossie Mae. “I’m as good a sport 
as the next one, and you know it, or you wouldn’t have 
picked me; but women don’t get into society that way. I’d 
make the fight, but I’ve as much spirit as you have, and 
I don’t like to think of being a hanger-on.”’ 

“To the devil with hanging on! You'll be the queen of 
the city, I tell you, sweetheart of the world. I’d not ask 


one who is a Darty by marriage to hang on to anything 
right into the front rank—” 


whatsoever. You'll step 

Flossie Mae laughed. 

“Brick, can I ask you 
something?” 

“Even how much the 
white shirt I’m sporting 
cost!” said Brick. ““You’re 
the wife of my secret 
soul!” 

“Tl ask right out, 
then,” said Flossie Mae. 
“You told me _ yourself 
: you were too short of cash 
to pay for the clothes you 
have on your back, Brick. 
Have we much? Much 
money, I mean. Does 
the job of mayor pay big 
money?” 

“T have in my pocket a 
dime I mean to give Tim 
when he lands us safe at 
the Turton emporium of 
food and lodging,” said 
Brick, “and our week’s 
board and lodging are 
paid for in advance, for 
the lady of the house was 
keen to have it so; and 
barring that, we have the bills that I owe in the town.’ 

“Not a cent in the world!” said Flossie Mae cheerfully. 

“Not a part of a cent,” said Brick. 

“T have over and above fifty dollars,” said Flossie Mae. 
“T’ll hand it to you when we get there. And the mayor’s 
wages?” 

“A thousand dollars a year, darling of the world,” said 
Brick. 

“Then don’t you see how useless it will be for us to try 
to crowd me into society? A thousand dollars a year! 
Why, Brick, the gowns alone—” . 

“And I was thinking how grand it would be to have a 
mate with the fire of the Borus in her veins!” said Brick. 


? 
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“I said to myself: ‘Brick dear, you’ve a consort afters 
own heart! She’s a fighter, and she can see big where iy 
is.’ I said—” 

Flossie Mae laughed a queer, half-hysterical laugh, § 
threw her arms around his neck and kissed him. 

“Oh, you redhead!” she laughed. “It is al} my 
Brick! I’m with you! Have it your own way} 
fight it out together. I’m with you all the way!” 

“As I knew you would be, sweetheart of the world)” 
Brick. “You speak the words like the Lady 
Meath that married my great-granduncle Eugene ¢j 
O’Dougherty. It was just after Eugene Clarence hada 
from Clonmel—but here we are at the palace of the Dam 
of Riverbank. I hope I have not lost the dime I wage 
ing to give Tim. Let me have your hand to a 
cut, loved one of the four seasons of the year!” 

The first thing Darty did after his breakfast # 
morning was to go to his office in the Opera House 
and carry the portrait of King Brian Boru and thef 
family tree of the Darty family to the City Hall. He 
the chief of police and made him sweep the mayor§ 
ber and wipe the accumulated dust from the old-fashing 
desk and chairs. With his own arms he moved fhe 
mainder of his effects and papers from his old office 
City Hall, and before noon he had tacked on the fram 
the door the tin sign that announced that P. A. Dartydid 
general real-estate, loan and insurance business there, 
was the first time such a sign had graced the City ij 
entrance, but no one cared. Darty saved room-rent,a 
that was one thing; but far more than that, he glonedj 
being able to occupy the mayor’s chamber every worki 
hour. The wide, rough pine boards of the floor might li 
been covered with the deepal 
richest carpet, and Darty wou 
not have felt more lordly. It 
the mayor’s chamber, and hew 
mayor. He outranked every mi 
woman and child that might eat 
the room. In spirit he wast 
of Riverbank, worthy descent 
of King Brian Boru. 

It was into this office f 
Rudge Bean entered a week 
two later, his pocket bulging wi 
fat legal envelopes. Brick Dat 
was writing a letter and looked 

“Morning, Brick,” said Beam 
his full, melodious voice. 

“Mr. Mayor,” corrected Brij 

“What?” asked Lawyer 5 
He was a tall man, thin, Dom 
haired and with shrewd Dim 
eyes. His eyebrows were i 
awnings, and he could lower ti 
to hide his eyes when he wis 
He had the ultra-cute sa 
town lawyer’s graven smilet 
seemed to indicate that he i 
he knew more law in a mi 
than any other man in 3 @ 
If Bean thought that, he was not much amiss J 
was a supremely clever man. Those who retained La 
Bean won. They never knew just why they won, and of 
would have been shocked to learn just how, but they 
win. He was the legal expert for those local mage 
and real rulers of the town, the Eight Big Men of Ri 
bank. “What?” he asked again. a 
“Mr. Mayor,” said Brick. “You said ‘Morning, DiS 
and I called your attention to the fact that the right ™ 
of address in the mayor’s chamber was ‘Mr. Maytts 

“Oh! All right!” said Bean, working his graven = 
“T’ll remember that. I’ve just had a talk with Doanea@s 
the street-railway franchise—” ? 


aa 


Those who retained Lawyer 
Bean won. They never 
knew just why they won, and 
often would have been 


shocked to learn just how. 
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prCK good-naturedly. 


tout!” he shouted. “Distress and devilment come to those who would trick a Darty! May the shades of Brian Boru and his descendants destroy you all!” 


“Mr. Mayor,” said Brick. 
“What? What say?” 
“I have told you once, Honorable Rudge Bean,” said 


Brick, arising from his chair, “that the salutation cus- 


mary when addressing me is ‘Mr. Mayor.’ If you 


ite about to ask me to partake of a meal with you at the 
verbank Hotel, it now being near noon, you can Brick 


well and plenty, but for all other purposes it is hopeless 
)gain the ear of the mayor of Riverbank until he is prop- 


tly saluted.” 


Why all this?” asked Bean, working his face. 
“The dignity of the office is close to my heart,” said 
“Be that as it may! I seem to 
ar no one desirous of having a word with the Mayor, so 
mill go out on a bit of business I have on hand—” 
Mr. Mayor!” said Bean, working his smile. 
_ Xe, Mr. Bean,” said Brick, seating himself again. 
at can be done for you?” 
AS the representative of the Eight Big Men of Riverbank 
# aman of few words (except when more were neces- 
), Mr. Bean went directly to the heart of the matter 
. The franchise of the Riverbank Street Railway 
i expired, and the Eight Big Men of Riverbank, owning 
lailway, wished the franchise renewed. Their reason 
town to Darty. At one end of the town was the 
view Addition, laid out in lots and owned by the 
— Big Men, and at the other end of town was the 
fame farm, now owned by the Gilroy-Penderson gang. 
— wanted a franchise. If the franchise was renewed 
“>. Present, the cars would run to Riverview Addition, 
Tots there would sell; if Gilroy and Penderson, who 
med the Frame farm, could get through a new franchise, 
=7 Would run cars to their new addition and not to River- 
ot and the profit would be theirs. 
peat Mayor,” said Bean, “I have just had a talk with 
pane, Mr. Benderman and a few other citizens—” 


{ 


“The Eight Big Men of Riverbank,” said Darty. 

“So called,” said Bean, with his smile, letting his long 
brown eyebrows shade his eyes a moment. “And,” he went 
on, “we happened to speak of the renewal of the street- 
railway franchise—” 

“And you have a pocketful of documents anent it, that 
you have been studying for six months or a year back,” 
said Brick cheerfully. “And you want I should sign it 
when the aldermen pass the franchise, come next Tuesday. 
I’m willing!” 

“Good! I told Doane you were a man of solid common 
sense—” 

“Which was a lie, for I’m far from it,” said Darty, grin- 
ning. “I’m a born fool that can be jollied into doing the 
dangdest things a man ever did.” 

“And in this case,” said Bean, “I told them you would be 
the more willing to.sign because you were nominated and 
elected by their aid, under a promise that you would sign 
the franchise—” 

The Mayor of Riverbank smiled. He ran one hand 
through his red hair and let his eyes twinkle at Bean. 

“ Twas during the campaign,” he said pleasantly. “Them 
devils of a Gilroy and Penderson had daubed on all the 
walls ‘Who is Flossie Mae? Ask Darty!’ Into my office 
came this Doane man in a high rage. ‘Whoever she may 
be,’ says he to me, ‘you’ve done for us! Don’t try to come 
any of your innocence over us, Darty,’ says he. ‘You know 
who the girl is,’ he says, ‘and you knew all along she might 
crop up to ruin us.’ So we had it hot and heavy, Bean, 
and he says, ‘I’m done with you!’ and by the same token I 
says to him, ‘And I am done with you; you and your seven 
other fat men can go to the devil!’ And that, as I consider 
it,” said Brick, grinning, “ended all our agreements.” 

“But they elected you,” said Bean. 

“Flossie Mae elected me,” said Brick. “When there was 
a scandalous mystery who she was, she came to Riverbank 
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“Her name is not Flossie Mae,” replied Mrs, D 
“She is a low, ordinary railroad-lunch-counter 
Invite her to my dinner, indeed!” 

Half an hour later Mr. Doane was still 
with his wife in vain. 








and by that same coming elected me. So I owe nothing 
to any Eight Big Men of Riverbank, and the franchise of 
the street-railway is in the hands that are the fairest in 
the world. But don’t fret yourself, Bean. I dare say it 
will be all right. We’ll be invited, and the Mayoress will 
sit at the right hand of the hostess.” 

“Ts that one of your Irish proverbs?” asked Bean. 

“Tt is not!” said Darty, thumping his fist on the desk 
and glaring at Bean as he could when necessary. “It is 
the plainest of plain words. Haven’t you bought the silver 
doodad yet?” 

“T don’t understand you at all—” 

“For a gift to the happy Doanes, on their twenty-fifth 
wedding-anniversary, which comes off a month and a day 
from now,” said Darty. “I have the most inside informa- 
tion regarding the event, which will, be worthy of the 
presence of Brian Boru himself. There will be a noble and 
select dinner, with but twenty-five of the utmost society 
folk of Riverbank—including, of course,” he added, smil- 
ing, “the Mayor and Mayoress of Riverbank.” 

Bean pushed his hair out of his eyes and lowered his eye- 
brows until his eyes were quite hidden. 

“You mean you want an invitation. That’s easy. You'll 
have one. What else?” he said, smiling. 

“Nothing else!” said Brick. “But that, mind you!” 

“The invitation is already in your pocket,” said Bean. 

“T don’t want it there,” said Darty. “I want it stuck on 
the blue pincushion on the dressing-table of the Mayoress.” 

“All right! To be quite plain, Darty, I will give you 
my promise right now and here that you and Mrs. Darty 
will be invited. You have my word for that!” 

There seemed to be no trouble about getting the fran- 
chise through the city council. The aldermen, at a hint 
from Darty, voted it with practical unanimity. If there 
was any graft, Darty did not know it, and there was no 


reason to think there was any—not money grail 
course, some of the aldermen had sons who would beg 
jobs on the railway, but—for that matter—the same 
would be just as sure of the same jobs if they volel 
franchise to the Gilroy-Penderson gang. Darly 
jubilant when he carried the news to Flossie Mae. 

“I have the word of the wire-worker of the Eigit 
Men of Riverbank, whose counsel is law to them, 
heart of the world,” he said, “and we’ll be there 
soup is served and when the nuts are passed aroumil 

“We haven’t the invitation yet,” said Flossie Mat 

“Tt will be coming when it is time to come,” said® 

He was justified in saying so. Bean had seen# 
Benderman and the six other men of the Eight Big 
and they had agreed instantly. ‘ ; 

“We've got to do it,” said Doane, “and it is a thing 
is easy to do. My wife hasn’t told me who she me 
invite, but it is as likely as not that she has Darty 
wife on the list of guests now. She was fond of the 
wife, the days she stopped with us. You can tell Dal 
will be all right.” 

Mrs. Doane, when she heard her husband’s stom 
her hand to her lip and said “Hum!” It made her ia 
ful. She had meant to invite Flossie Mae and her@ 
haired husband, but this was quite another matter. 
leader of Riverbank society it was one thing @ 
whom she chose,—‘“making” such persons socially 
act,—but it was-quite another to be commanded @ 
Mr. Doane, fat and quick-tempered, grew red int 
during the minute of waiting. y 

“Well,” she said slowly after she had thought, a8 
see, really, that what you say is any reason why #® 
change my mind. If I meant to invite her before,# 
invite her, I imagine. Of course, I ought not, ROWS 

“My Lord!” exclaimed Mr. Doane, but he 
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ang been married to Mrs. Doane over twenty-four years. 
afraid that if he said another word, Mrs. Doane 
id set her foot down hard and conjure up reasons for 
inviting Flossie Mae and the Mayor. _So Bean was 
‘able to tell Brick Darty that the invitation was 


Pm taking your word for it,” Darty said to Bean. “I’ve 
ino conversation with Mr. Doane or his estimable lady. 
or word is enough for me.” : 
T've given it,” said Bean, switching his smile off and on. 
nd the franchise? The matter of signing it?” 
Whenever you wish,” said Darty genjally. “As my 
iat-great-grandfather on my mother’s side, Phelim 
Donnell, once said to the Prince of Wales, when they 
riding down the main road out of Clonmel, where 
” 
‘Next Tuesday, then, shall we say? Here?” asked Bean. 
fave it your own way,” said Darty. 
ie next Tuesday, therefore, Mr. Doane, Mr. Bender- 
band two more of the Eight Big Men of Riverbank, 
tier with Mr. Bean, met Mayor Darty in the City 
iD was happy. 
“ive all right?” he asked Mr. Bean. “The—” 
Waite all right, Mr. Mayor. Eh, Mr. Doane? 
ier I spoke of?” said Bean. 
MSpoke to my wife again this morning,” puffed Mr. 
ane, “It is all right.” 
Party dipped his pen in the inkwell. 
Hand me the seal off the window-ledge yonder, 
"The said, and at that moment the door’into the 
mdor opened. Flossie Mae stood there. She was 
utiful in her street-dress, and she smiled pleasantly. 
Oh!” she ejaculated. “Am I interrupting? I wont 
Brick long. May I see you just a minute, Brick?” 
wo of them, sweetheart of the world,” said Darty. 
Brick!” she whispered, when they were in the hall 
ether, with the door closed. ‘‘She’s thrown us.down! 
’s not going to invite us! I came rushing down, and 
ope you have not signed, Brick! Mrs. Turton’s Lizzie 
tt over, and she is just back, and it is all off. We’re not 
g to be invited.” 
ick went pale. 
you heard it from a society lady, I’d not believe it,” 
id, “but if you heard it from a cook that heard it from 
bok, I know it’s true! Only there is one error in what 
say, darling of five continents and six thousand islands. 
ited you will be!” 
No, Brick!” 
ivited you will be, or the Eight Big Men of River- 
will rue the day you 
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while the world endures, unless it be with the blood of a 
Bean, from the heart of a Bean! Out of my mayoral 
chamber before I cast you out!” 

He meant it, arid they saw he meant it; so they went 
and went quickly. 

“Very well! Storm and fume if you will,” said Mrs. 
Doane a few minutes later when Mr. Doane puffed in upon 
her, “but you’ll be far more likely to bring on an apoplectic 
stroke than to move me one iota, my dear! ‘That Flossie 
Mae person I will not invite to our dinner, and that is the 
end of it! Your franchise? What are your franchises 
to me?” 

Mr. Doane puffed forth puffs of anger. 

“Tt is no use carrying-on,” said Mrs. Doane firmly. 
“T- know my position in Riverbank, and I know that Mrs. 
Benderman would be only too glad to make use of any 
mistake I might make to crowd above me. I simply will 
not—dare not—take the risk. Flossie Mae Darty I will 
not invite! I have heard things!” 

“What?” asked Mr. Doane. 

“Her name is not Flossie Mae,” replied Mrs. Doane. 
“She is not a Burns. Her name is Maggie, and she is not 
a sweetheart of Darty’s youthful Clonmel days.- She did 
not hear of the ‘Who is Flossie Mae Burns?’ placards, and 
sc did not hunt Darty up. She is a low, ordinary rail- 
1oad-lunch-counter person, and she pushed pie and coffee 
across the counter there until Darty coaxed her to come to 
Riverbank and masquerade as his long-lost sweetheart. A 
hash-slinger, if that is what they call them! Invite her to 
my dinner, indeed!” 

When, half an hour later, Mr. Doane was still plead- 
ing with his wife in vain, the remaining seven of the 
Eight Big Men of Riverbank were gathered, with Lawyer 
Bean, in the office of the Riverbank Street Railway Com- 
pany. They were a glum and gloomy lot. Bean sat with 
his eyes hidden by his long eyebrows, but from time to 
time his face twitched into a smile that meant nothing 
but concentration of thought. 

“Benderman,” he said suddenly, “your wife must give 
a dinner-party.” 

For just a moment Benderman looked hopeful. Then 
his face fell again. 

“That wont do,” he said. “It’s the infernal silver-wed- 
ding dinner the Irishman wants to be invited to. He’d 
look on any dinner I got up as a second-fiddle affair. 
He would know what it was intended to do.” 

“Coggins will be invited to the Doane dinner,” said 
Bean, paying no attention to Benderman’s words. “So 
will Soothby. So will Green. I have a mortgage that is 

past due on Green’s house. 





born!” declared Brick : 
hatically. Tp ane ty 
bat’s better,” said Flossie 

“That’s much more like- 


men the Mayor went back 
his office, he picked up his 
ive official seal and threw 
actoss the room with such 


of a story. 


‘T were will be another story of Mayor Brick 
Darty and Flossie Mae in the next—the August 
—issue, on sale July twenty-third. Mr. Butler 
calls it “Flossie Mae Makes Peace.” 


Soothby can be thrown out of 
his job at the factory whenever 
you say the word, Benderman. 
I have something on Coggins. 
I know how to choke pretty 
nearly every man in Riverbank 
except that infernal Darty. It 
is my business to know how to 
exert a gentle influence. Yes, 





It’s a peach 





that it went entirely 
ne the plaster and lath and stuck where it struck. 
et out!” he shouted. “Distress and devilment come to 
who would trick a Darty! May the shades of Brian 
Mand his eighty thousand descendants destroy you all, 
pt more! Out of my sight! Sign? By the crown of 
Brian I swear the ink is not made, nor ever will be 
® with which I will sign this or any other franchise 
you, Doane the liar!” 
o¥, Ohe minute—” said Bean, flickering his smile on 
uneasily, 
fo you!” shouted Darty. “You'd give me your 
¥ © given you mine, the oath of a Darty; and 
"you have, you worm of the earth! Sign? Never 





let us call it gentle influence.” 
“You can ruin nearly every man in town if you wish, 
if that is what you mean, Bean,” said Benderman. “I 
don’t see where that gets us anywhere with Darty.” 
“Darty? I’m not talking of Darty,” said Bean. “It is 
time Doane was dropped out of the Eight Big Men of 
Riverbank: if he can’t get his own wife to do a small 
favor. I can get the list of couples Mrs. Doane means 
to invite, of course. There will not be three names on it 
that I am afraid of—I can exert my gentle influence on 
the rest. Your. wife will give a dinner-party, Benderman, 
on the night of the Doane silver wedding. Mrs. Doane 
will get nothing but regrets; everyone will be going to 
your wife’s dinner that night.” (Continued on page 160) 





OHN CARDIGAN had found his fortune in the mighty 
redwood forests of California. His was the first saw- 
mill in Humboldt County; about it grew up Sequoia. 

At the birth of their son, however, Cardigan’s wife died. 

He buried her in a sunlit glade deep in the heart: of the 
giant redwoods—and vowed that this Valley of the Giants, 
as he called it, should never be cut or sold. ; 

John Cardigan’s son Bryce grew to a fine young mian- 

hood in Sequoia, and then his father sent him away to 
Princeton to finish his education. On his home-coming, 
Shirley Sumner, the attractive niece of Colonel Pennington, 
got off the same train; and so the two made the motor-trip 
to Sequoia together and renewed a childhood friendship. 
Bryce found his father grief- 


Shirley expressed her gratitude to Bryce ang 
be friendly again, but because of his enmity for 
ton and because of his risky financial position, Bp, 
not permit himself to respond in kind. This fm 
situation was indeed desperate. And then a mira 
pened: one Judge Moore, on behalf of an anonymog; 
—not Colonel Pennington—offered a hundred jj 
dollars for the Valley of the Giants, and the deal was¢ 

Bryce went to San Francisco and came back with 
hope. For one Gregory, the Scotch president ¢ 
Trinidad Lumber Company, which owned redwoo 
beyond the Cardigan and Pennington holdings ip j 
ship Nine, had consented to lend him money with wij 
build a railroad paralleling 
nington’s, provided the 








stricken—and nearly blind. == 
“Sonny,” cried the old man, 


gans would haul the Tj 








“‘__oh, I’m so glad you’re back! 
I’ve missed you. Bryce, I’m 
whipped. I’ve lost your heri- 
tage, your redwood trees—even 
your mother’s Valley of the 
Giants.” 

Next day old John explained 
to Bryce what had happened. 
When the timber near Sequoia 
had been exhausted and the 
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logs to Sequoia on it ay 
vide them with a milla 
Bryce hired an engineer { 
mate named Ogilvy toy 
the railroad construction, 
keeping his own name og 
in order to avoid Penni 
hostility— incorporated { 
road as a public came 
signed to connect wih 
Southern Pacific at 








logging down the San Hedrin 
River had proved a failure, 
Cardigan had bought six thousand acres on the other side 
of Sequoia in Township Nine. His friend Bill Hender- 
son owned a block of adjoining timber, and Cardigan had 
loaned Henderson money to build a logging railroad and 
had provided him with a mill-site. In return Henderson 
had contracted to haul Cardigan’s logs. 

But Henderson had died. And his sons had sold land, 
railroad and contract to a newcomer, Colonel Pennington, 
who hated Cardigan—because Cardigan refused to sell 
him the Valley of the Giants—and planned to freeze him 
out. Pennington was hauling Cardigan’s logs as dilatorily 
as possible; and he refused to renew the contract. The 
Cardigans faced ruin. 

Bryce immediately took over the business from his 
nearly blind father. Next day, in the Valley of the Giants, 
he found a redwood felled by vandal hands, crushing his 
mother’s gravestone. The purpose had apparently been 
the theft of 2 burl—an eccentric growth on the tree valued 
highly. 

Bryce shrewdly guessed the burl had been stolen by 
Rondeau, Pennington’s woods-boss, for his employer. And 
when a day or two later he dined at Pennington’s at Shir- 
ley’s invitation and saw the burl panels of the dining- 
room, he was certain that this was true. 

Next afternoon Bryce went to Pennington’s camp— 
whither the Colonel and Shirley Sumner had come also. 
Promptly Bryce sought out and attacked Rondeau. Young 
Cardigan’s boxing tactics were winning when Pennington, 
standing behind Bryce, shoved him forward into the woods- 
boss’ grip. But Bryce crippled Rondeau with a wrist-lock 
and forced him to confess that he was the one who had 
stolen the burl. 

In a Berserk rage, Bryce picked up the woods-boss and 
hurled him bodily at Pennington, knocking the Colonel 
flat and breathless. Shirley Sumner ran forward and knelt 
over her uncle. “You coward!” she cried to Bryce. “T’ll 
never speak to you again as long as I live.” . 

The rest of the woods-crew attacked Bryce, but he 
drove them off with an ax. Later, riding back on the log- 
train.—Shirley and her uncle were in the caboose,—Bryce 
found the train had broken away from its engine and was 
running away down the steep grade. At great risk, Bryce 
succeeded in cutting loose the caboose and stopping it with 
the brakes before the rest of the train ahead left the 
tracks and plunged to destruction. > 


: Pass, Oregon. 
Pennington, however, was immediately hostile § 
proposed railroad. So he decided to fight the Ne 
California Oregon Railway, as the proposed moat 
called, by getting the city council to refuse it a 
Meanwhile Bryce and Ogilvy had been busy k 
their road surveyed and buying material. But@ 


- had found time to become serious!y smitten with i 


McTavish, Bryce’s bookkeeper and the daughter of B 
discharged old woods-boss. And Bryce had a te 
talk with Shirley Sumner in which, making a 
guess, she accused him of being the power behini 
new railroad. And the suddenness of her attack a 
him to such an extent that he could not contradid 

“I suppose you're going to tell your uncle nw 
said witheringly: 

“On the contrary, I am not. I greatly fear Iwas 
with a touch of sporting blood, Mr. Cardigan, # 
going to let you two fight until you're exhausted 
then I’m going to step in and decide the issue. ¥ 
save money by surrendering now. I hold the whip 

“T prefer to fight,” replied Bryce. “With yourp 
sion this bout will go to a knockout.” 


NOWING that Pennington would oppose him} 

deputed Ogilvy to maneuver the Mayor and i 
council into granting a franchise through Sequoi 
meant also the crossing of Pennington’s 
playing on the Mayor’s interest in his son—a callow , 
lawyer whom Ogilvy hired as counsel for the N. 
Ogilvy succeeded in winning a _thirty-day ! 
franchise for the road. They then planned to pit 
crossing of Pennington’s tracks between two days® 
the Colonel wouldn’t have a chance to interfete 
final bit of impudence, they bought the necessalf 
secondhand from Pennington himself. 

But the Colonel had been suspicious enough 07% 
tectives on Ogilvy’s trail, and the information they! 
was enough to rouse him to action. He invit 
Poundstone to dinner Thursday night (the night 
planned to make his coup), determined to worm ™ 
of the situation out of Poundstone. And whet 
asked for a locomotive to haul the rails, Fas 
claimed that neither of his was available. 30m 
Bryce determined to use one of those locomolivey™ 
or no Colonel. , 
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arrived at the Pennington home in 

Redwood Boulevard at six-forty-five 
Thursday evening. It was with a profound 
feeling of relief that His Honor lifted the lady 
| from their modest little “flivver,” for once inside 
the Pennington house, he felt, he would be free 
| from a peculiarly devilish~brand of persecution 


M zis POUNDSTONE and his wife 





a inaugurated by his wife about three months 

But 0 previously. Mrs. Poundstone wanted a 

with Wa mew automobile. And she had entered & 

rofBame upon a campaign of nagging and com- a 

a tele plaint, hoping to wear Poundstone’s re- Sh 

ras sistance down to the point where he 

behintage «Would be willing to barter his hope of 

ack ame Slvation in return for a guarantee of 7 9m a) 

tradictime Peace on earth. > ele © 

: ae “T feel like a perfect fool, calling # : 
upon these people in this filthy little roe 

I wale Mitletrap,” Mrs. Poundstone protested 

an, i they passed up the cement walk 

austed, toward the Pennington portal. 

= Mayor Poundstone paused. Had he 

ship been Medusa, the glance he bent upon his 

our pm spouse would have transformed her in- 





Santly into a not particularly symmetri- 
tal statue of concrete. He had reached 
» the breaking-point. 
> “In pity’s name, woman,” he growled, 
: Sm pa something else. Give me one 
3 Of peace. Let me enjoy my dinner 
and this visit.” bee 
| -Tcan’t help it,” Mrs. P. retorted with 
|*perity. She pointed to Shirley Sum- 
fer’ $ car parked under the porte-cochére. 
“Tf I fn Peta like that, I could die 
»PPy. And it only cost thirty-two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars.” . 
| I paid six hundred and fifty for the rattle- 

a and I couldn’t afford that,” he almost whimpered. 
| *0U were happy with it until I was elected mayor.” 
% “You forget our social position, my dear,” she purred 
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a He could have struck her. “Hang your social position,” 
© eitted savagely. “Shut up, will you? Social position 
3 “Sawmill town! Rats!” 

hy ! . Control yourself, Henry!” She plucked 
pty at his arm; with her other hand she lifted the huge 
=cker on the front door. 
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touch of love an author always has for his “pet” story. 

Kyne always wanted to write it, but he waited for 
adequately, though during those years he had written 
and the joyous “Cappy Ricks” stories. ~ 
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“Dammit, you'll drive me 
crazy yet,” Poundstone gur- 
gled, and subsided. 
The Pennington butler, 
a very superior person, 
opened the door and swept 
them with a faintly dis- 
approving glance. It is 
possible that he found 
Mayor Poundstone, who 
was adorned with a 
white string tie, a soft 
slouch hat, a Prince Al- 
bert coat and horseshoe 
cut vest, mildly amusing. 
The Poundstones entered. 
At the entrance to the living- 
room the butler announced 
™ sonorously: “Mayor Pound- 
stone and Mrs. Poundstone.” 
“Glad to see you aboard the 
ship,” Colonel Pennington 
boomed with his best air of 
hearty expansiveness. ‘Well, 
well,” he continued, leading 
Mrs. Poundstone to a divan in 
front of the fire, “this is cer- 
;~ tainly delightful. My niece will 
be down in two shakes of a 
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a: ceili’ lamb’s tail. Have a cigarette, Mr. 
— impulse Shirley Poundstone.” 
laid her hand on In the midst of the commonplace 
his arm—his eee: . 
chatter incident to such occasions, 
wounded left arm. ae 
“Bryce!” she Shirley entered the room; and the 
murmured. Colonel, leaving her to entertain the 


guests, went to a small sideboard in 
one corner and brought forth the “materials,” as he jocu- 
larly termed them. James appeared like magic with a tray, 
glasses and tiny serviettes, and the Colonel’s elixir was 
passed to the company. 

“To your beautiful eyes, Mrs. Poundstone,” was Pen- 
nington’s debonair toast as he fixed Mrs. P.’s green orbs 
with his own. “Poundstone, your very good health, sir.” 

“Dee-licious,” murmured Mrs. Poundstone. “Per-fect-ly 
dee-licious. And not a bit strong!” 

“Have another,” her hospitable host suggested, and he 
poured it, quite oblivious of the frightened wink which 
the Mayor telegraphed his wife. 

“T will, if Miss Sumner will join me,” Mrs. P. acquiesced. 

“Thanks. I seldom drink a cocktail, and one is always 
my limit,” Shirley replied smilingly. 
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“Uncle Seth!” she called. “Here!” he replied from the hall below. “What's the matter?” “There's the devil to pay,” he answered. “That fellow’ 
is back of the N. C. O., after all, and he amd Ogilvy have a gang of fifty men cutting in a jump-crossing of our line.” 4 
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well,” the Colonel retorted agreeably, “we’ll make 
se-cornered festival. Poundstone, smoke up.” 
7“smoked up,” and Poundstone prayed to his rather 
s gods that Mrs. P. would not discuss automobiles 
‘the dinner. 
© The Colonel’s cocktails were not unduly forti- 
@ for all that, the two which Mrs. Poundstone had 
ted contained just sufficient “kick” to loosen the 
Songue without thickening it. Consequently, about 
he the picce de résistance made its appearance, she 
Heaution to the winds and adverted to the subject 
ito her heart. 
gas telling Henry as we came up the walk how greatly 
sd you that beautiful sedan, Miss Sumner,” she 
| “Isn’t it a perfectly stunning car?” 
mdstone made one futile attempt to head her off. 
fwas telling Mrs. Poundstone,” he struck in with a 
ie attempt to appear humorous and condescending, 
i little jitney was our gait, and that she might as 
andon her passionate yearning for a closed car. 
my dear, something.tells me I’m going to enjoy 
a whole lot more if you’!l just make up your 
@ be real nice and resign yourself to the inevitable.” 
fer, my’dear, never.” She shook a coy finger at him. 
lar old tightie,” she cooed, “you don’t realize what 
i car means to a woman.” She turned to Shirley. 
ian Open car does blow one around, my dear!” 
& indeed,” said Shirley innocently. 
itd the McKinnon people had a man killed up in 
Woods yesterday, Colonel,” Poundstone remarked, 
Pagainst hope to divert the conversation. 
& The fellow’s own fault,” Pennington replied. “He 
fe of those employees who held to the opinion that 
m is the captain of his own soul and the sole pro- 
F of his own body—hence that it behooved him 
after both, in view of the high cost of safety- 
mees. He was warned that the logging-cab'e was 
it that old splice and liable to pull out of the becket 
Ssure enough it did. The free end of the cable 
@ back like a whip, and—” 
iia to the opinion,” Mrs. Poundstone interrupted, 
Fone wishes for a thing hard enough and just keeps 
ing, One is bound to get it.” 
sGeat,” said Mr. Poundstone impressively, “if you 
ly confine yourself to wishing, I assure you your 
Or success would be infinitely brighter.” 
Was no mistaking this rebuke; even two cocktails 
Werless to render Mrs. Poundstone oblivious to it. 
sand her uncle saw the Mayor’s lady flush slight'y; 
igat the glint of murder in His Honor’s eye; and 
W intelligence of each warned them that closed cars 
phe a closed topic of conversation with the Pound- 
E With the nicest tact in the world, Shirley adroitly 
@ the subject to some tailored shirt-waists she had 
& in the window of a local dry-goods emporium that 
@ Mrs. Poundstone subsided. 
gUT nine o’clock, Shirley, in response to a meaning 
ance from her relative, tactfully convoyed Mrs. 
fone upstairs, leaving her uncle alone with his prey. 
f Pennington got down to business. 
& he queried, apropos of nothing, “what do you 
vi il teference to the Northern-California-~Oregon 
Ly Usual amount of wind, Colonel. Nobody knows 
Pmake of that outfit.” 
ton studied the end of his cigar a moment. 
don’t know what to think of that project either,” 
mec presently. “But while it looks like a fake, I 
= suspicion that where there’s so much smoke, one is 
b discover a little fire. I’ve been waiting to see 
mer or not they will apply for a franchise to enter the 
peut they seem to be taking their time about it.” 
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“They certainly are a deliberate crowd,” 
murmured. 

“Have they made any move to‘get a franchise?” Pen- 
nington asked biuntly. “If they have, I suppose you would 
be the first man to hear about it. I don’t mean to be im- 
pertinent,” he added with a gracious smile, “but the fact 
is I noticed that windbag Ogilvy entering your office in the 
city hall the other afternoon, and I couldn’t help wonder- 
ing whether his visit was social or official.” 

“‘Social—so far as I could observe,” Poundstone replied 
truthfully, wondering just how much Pennington knew, and 
rather apprehensive that he might get caught in a lie before 
the evening was over. 

“Preliminary to the official visit, I dare say.” 


the Mayor 


HE Colonel puffed thoughtfully for a while—for 

which the Mayor was grateful, since it provided time 

in which to organize himself. Suddenly, however, Penning- 

ton turned toward his guest and fixed the latter with a 
serious glance. 

“I hadn’t anticipated discussing- this matter with you, 
Poundstone, and you must forgive me for it; but the fact 
is—I might as well be frank with you—I am very greatly 
interested in the operation of this proposed railroad.” 

“Indeed! Financially?” 

“Yes, but not in the financial way you think. If that 
railroad is built, it will have a very distinct effect on my 
finances.” 

“In just what way?” 

“Disastrous.” 

“T am amazed, Colonel.” 

“You wouldn’t if you had given the subject very close 
consideration. The logical route for this railroad is from 
Willits north to Sequoia, not from Sequoia north to Grant’s 
Pass, Oregon. Such a road as the N. C. O. contemplates 
will tap about one third of the redwood-belt only, while a 
line built in from the south will tap two thirds of it. The 
remaining third can be tapped by an extension of my own 
logging-road; when my own timber is logged out, I will 
want other business for my road, and if the N. C. O. 
parallels it, I will be left with two streaks of rust on my 
hands.” 

“Ah, I perceive. So it will, so it will!” 

“You agree with me, then, Poundstone, that the N.C. O. 
is not designed to foster the best interests of the com- 
munity. Of course you do.” 

“Well, I hadn’t given the subject very mature thought, 
Colonel, but in the light of your observations it would 
appear that you are quite right.” 

“Of course I am right. I take it, therefore, that when 
the N. C. O. applies for its franchise to run through 
Sequoia. neither you nor your city council will consider the 
proposition at all.” 

“T cannot: of course, speak for the city council-—” 
Poundstone began, but Pennington’s cold, amused smile 
froze further utterance. 

“Be frank with me, Poundstone. I am not a child. 
What I would like to know is this: will you exert every 
effort to block that franchise in the firm conviction that by 
so doing you will accomplish a laudable public service?” 

Poundstone sauirmed. “I should not care, at this time, 
to go on record,” he replied evasively. ‘When I have had 
time to Jook into the matter more thoroughly—” 

“Tut-tut, my dear man! Let us not straddle the fence. 
Business is a game, and so is politics. Neither knows any 
sentiment. Suppose you should favor this N. C. O. crowd 
in a mistaken idea that you were doing the right thing, and 
that subsequently numberless fellow-citizens developed the 
idea that you had not done your public duty? Would some 
of them not be likely to invoke a recall election and retire 
you and your city council—in disgrace?” 

“T doubt if they could defeat me, Colonel.” 

“T have no such doubt,” Pennington replied pointedly. 
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Poundstone looked up at him from under lowered lids. 
“Is that a threat?” he demanded tremulously. 

“My dear fellow! “Threaten my guest!” Pennington 
laughed patronizingly. “I am giving you advice, Pound- 
stone—and rather good advice, it strikes me. However, 
while we’re on the subject, I have no hesitancy in telling 
you that in the event of a disastrous decision on your part, 
I should not feel justified in supporting you.” 

He might, with equal frankness, have said: “I would 
smash you.” To his guest his meaning was not obscure. 
Poundstone studied the pattern of the rug, and Pennington, 
watching him sharply, saw that the man was distressed. 
Then suddenly one of those brilliant inspirations, or flashes 
of rare intuition, which had helped so materially to fashion 
Pennington into a captain of industry, came to him. He 
resolved on a bold stroke. 

“Let’s not beat about the bush, Poundstone,” he said 
with the air of a father patiently striving to induce his 
child to recant a lie, tell the truth and save himself from 
the parental wrath. “You’ve been doing business with 
Ogilvy; I know it for a fact, and you might as well 
admit it.” 

Poundstone looked up, red and embarrassed. “If I had 
known—” he began. 

“Certainly, certainly! I realize you acted in perfect 
good faith. You're like the majority of people in Sequoia. 
You’re all so crazy for rail-connection with the out- 
side world that you jump at the first plan that seems to 
promise you one. Now, I’m as eager as the others, but if 
we are going to have a railroad, I, for one, desire the right 
kind of railroad; and the N. C. O. isn’t the right kind— 
that is, not for the interests \ 

I represent. Have 

you promised 

Ogilvy a fran- (23 
chise?” 

There was 
no dodging 
that question. 

A denial, 

under the 

present circum- 

stances, would be tantamount 

to an admission; Poundstone 

could not guess just how much the 
Colonel really knew, and it would not 
do to lie to him, since eventually the lie 
must be discovered. Caught between : 
the horns of a dilemma, Poundstone only \s , 
knew that Ogilvy could never be to him 

such a powerful enemy as Colonel Seth Pen- 

nington; so, after the fashion of his kind, he chose 

the lesser of two evils. He resolved to “come 
clean.” 

“The city council has already granted the 
N.C. O. a temporary franchise,” he confessed. ee 

Pennington sprang furiously to his feet. e: 
“Dammit,” he snarled, “why did you do that ‘ 
without consulting me?” ei 

“Didn’t know you were remotely interested.” Now that 
the ice was broken, Poundstone felt relieved and was pre- 
pared to defend his act vigorously. “And we did not com- 
mit ourselves irrevocably,” he continued. “The temporary 
franchise will expire in twenty-eight days—and in that 
short time, the N. C. O. cannot even get started.” 

“Have you any understanding as to an extension of that 
temporary franchise, in case the N. C. O. desires it?” 

“Well, yes—not in writing, however. I gave Ogilvy. to 
understand that if he was not ready in thirty days, an 
extension could readily be arranged.” 

“Any witnesses?” 

“T am not such a fool, sir,” Poundstone declared with as- 
perity. “I had a notion—I might as well admit it—that you 
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would have serious objection to having 
your tracks cut by a jump crossing at 
B and Water streets.” And for no rea- 
son in life except to justify himself 
and inculcate in Pennington an 
impression that the latter was 
dealing with a crafty and 
farseeing mayor, Poundstone 
smiled boldly and knowingly. 
“T repeat,” he said, “that I 
did not put it in writing.” 
He leaned back noncha- 
lantly and blew smoke at 
the ceiling. 
“You oily rascal!” 
Pennington solilo- 
quized. “You're 
a smarter man 
than I thought. 
You're trying to 
play both ends 
against the 
middle.” He re- 
called the report 
of his private 
detective 
and the 
incident of 
Ogilvy’s visit to 
young Henry 
Poundstone’s 


> 


Perkins strutted up 

to Bryce Cardigan and Buck 

Ogilvy. “What's the meaning 

of all this row, Mr. Cardigan >" 
he demanded. 


office. with a small leather bag; he was more 
than ever convinced that this bag had contained 
the bribe, in gold coin, which had been productive 
that temporary franchise and the verbal unde 
for its possible extension. e 

‘ “Ogilvy did business with you through your son 
he challenged. Poundstone started violently. “How! 
did Henry get out of it?” Pennington continued B® 

“Two hundred, and fifty dollars retainer, and note 
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Poundstone protested virtuously — and truthfully. 
Bese so good a business man as I gave you credit 
mheing,” the Colonel retorted mirthfully. “Two hun- 
; dred and fifty dollars! Oh, Lord! Pound- 
stone, you’re funny. Upon my word, 
you're a scream.” And the Colonel 
gave himself up to a sincerely hearty 
laugh. ‘You call it a retainer,” he 
continued presently, “but a grand 
jury might call it something elise. 
However,” he went on after a slight 
pause, “you’re not in politics for your 
health; so let’s get down to brass tacks. 
How much do you want to deny the 
N. C..O. not only an extension of 
that temporary franchise but also a 
permanent franchise when they apply 
for it?” 

Poundstone rose with great dignity. 
“Colonel Pennington, sir,” he said, “you 
irsult me.” 

“Sit down. 


7 


You’ve been insulted 
that way before now. 
Shall we say one thou- 
sand dollars per each for 

your three good 
council- 


“The mean- 


ing of this row, 
Bryce -* 
“ Well, I'm 4 
making a jump-crossing of 
Colonel Pennington’s tracks, 
under a temporary franchise 
grated by the city cf Sequoia.” 


you ask?” 
continued. 


m and true, and for yourself that sedan of my niece’s? 
#4 good car. 


miles and in tiptop condition. It’s always 


t of care, and I imagine it will please Mrs. P. 


lensely and grant you surcease from sorrow. Of course, 


7 ww &® 


ast 


Last year’s model, but oniy run about 
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I will not give it to you. I'll sell it to you—five hundred 
down upon the signing of the agreement, and in lieu of the 
cash, I will take over that jitney Mrs. Poundstone finds 
so distasteful. Then 1 will employ your son Henry as the 
attorney for the Laguna Grande Lumber Company and 
give him a retainer of twenty-five hundred dollars for one 
year. I will leave it to you to get this twenty-five hundred 
dollars from Henry and pay my niece cash for the car. 
Doesn’t that strike you as a perfectly safe and sane 
proposition?” 

Had a vista of paradise opened up before Mr. Pound- 
stone, he could not have been more thrilled. He had 
been absolutely honest in his plea to Mrs. Poundstone that 
he could not afford a thirty-two-hundred-and-fifty-dollar 
sedan, much as he longed to oblige her and gain a greatly 
to be desired peace. And now the prize was dangling be- 
fore his eyes, so to speak. At any rate it was parked in 
the porte-cochére not fifty feet distant! 

For the space of a minute the Mayor weighed his son’s 
future as a corporation attorney against his own future as 
mayor of Sequoia—and Henry lost. 

“It might be arranged, Colonel,” he murmured in a low 
voice—the voice of shame. 

“It is already arranged,” the Colonel replied cheerfully. 
“Leave your jit at the front gate and drive home in Shir- 
ley’s car. I'll arrange matters with her.” He laughed 
shortly. “It means, of course, that I’ll have to telegraph to 
San Francisco to-morrow and buy her a later model. Thank 

goodness, she has a birthday to-morrow! 
Have a fresh_ cigar, Mayor.” 
, Riding home that 
night in Shirley 
Sumner’s car, Mrs. 
Poundstone leaned 
suddenly toward her 
husband, threw a 
fat arm around his 
neck and kissed 
him. “Oh, Henry, 
you darling!’ she 
purred. “What did 
I tell you? If a per- 
son only wishes hard 
enough—” 
“Oh, go to the devil!” 
he roared angrily. “You've 
nagged me into it. Shut up and 
take your arm away. Do you 
want me to wreck the car before we’ve had it an 
hour?” 

As for Colonel Pennington, he had little diffi- 
culty in explaining the deal to Shirley, who was 
sleepy and not at all interested. The Poundstones 
had bored her to extinction, and upon her uncle’s 
assurance that she would have a new car within 

a week, she thanked him and for the first time 

retired without offering her cheek for his good- 

night kiss. Shortly thereafter the Colonel 
sought his own virtuous couch and prepared to 
surrender himself to the first good sleep in three 
weeks. He laid the flattering unction to his soul 
that Bryce Cardigan had dealt him a poor hand 
from a marked deck and he had played it ex- 
ceedingly well. “Lucky I blocked the young 
beggar from getting those rails out of the Laurel 

Creek spur,” he mused, “or he’d have had his 

jump-crossing in overnight—and then where the 

devil would I have been? Up Salt Creek without 
a paddle—and all the courts in Christendom would avail 
me nothing.” 

He was dozing off, when a sound smote upon his ears. 
Instantly he was wide awake, listening intently, his head 
cocked on one side. The sound grew louder; evidently it 
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was approaching Sequoia—and with a bound the Colonel 
sat up in bed, trembling in every limb. 

Suddenly, out of the deep, rumbling diapason he heard 
a sharp click—then another and another. He counted 
them—-six in all. 

“A locomotive and two flat-cars!” he murmured. “And 
they just passed over the switch leading from the main- 
line tracks out to my log-dump. That means the train is 
going down Water Street to the switch into Cardigan’s 
yard. By George, they’ve outwitted me!” 

With the agility of a boy he sprang into his clothes, 
raced downstairs and leaped into Mayor Poundstone’s jit- 
ney, Standing in the darkness at the front gate. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


HE success of Bryce Cardigan’s plan for getting his 
rails down from Laurel Creek depended entirely upon 
the whimsy which might seize the crew of the big mogul 
that hauled the last load of logs out of Cardigan’s red- 
woods on Thursday afternoon. Should the engineer and 
fireman decide to leave the locomotive at the logging-camp 
for the night, Bryce’s task would be as simple as turning a 
hose down a squirrel-hole. On the other hand, should they 
run back to Sequoia with the engine, he and Ogilvy faced 
the alternative of “borrowing” it from the Laguna Grande 
Lumber Company’s roundhouse; and that operation, in 
view of the fact that Pennington’s night watchman would 
be certain to hear the engine leaving, offered difficulties. 

Throughout the afternoon, after having sent his orders 
in writing to the woods-boss, via George Sea Otter (for he 
dared not trust to the telephone), he waited in his office 
for a telephone-call from the logging-camp as to what 
action the engine-crew had taken. He could not work; he 
could not think. He only knew that all depended upon the 
success of his coup to-night. Finally, at a quarter of six, 
Curtis, his woods-boss, rang in. 

“They’re staying here all night, sir,” he reported. 

“House them as far from the log-landing as possible, and 
organize a poker-game to keep them busy in case they 
don’t go to bed before eight o’clock,” Bryce ordered. “In 
the meantime, send a man you can trust—Jim Harding, 
who runs the big bull donkey, will do—down to the loco- 
motive to keep steam up until I arrive.” 

He had scarcely hung up, when Buck Ogilvy éame into 
the office. “Well?” he queried casually. 

“Safe-o, Buck!” replied Bryce. “How about your end 
of the contract?” 

“Crowbars, picks, shovels, hack-saws to cut the rails, 
lanterns to work by and men to do the work will be cached 
in your lumber-yard by nine o’clock, waiting for the rails 
to arrive.” 

Bryce nodded his approval. “Then I suppose there’s 
nothing to do but get a bite of dinner and proceed to busi- 
ness.” 

Buck insisted on keeping an engagement to dine with 
Moira, and Bryce agreed to call for him at the Bon Gusto 
restaurant. Then Bryce went home to dine with his father. 
Old Cardigan was happier than his son had seen him since 
the return of the latter to Sequoia. 

“Well, sonny, I’ve had a mighty pleasant afternoon,” he 
declared as Bryce led him to the dinner-table. “I’ve been 
up to the Valley of the Giants.” 

Bryce was amazed. “Why, how could you?” he de- 
manded. “The old skid-road is impassable, and after you 
leave the end of the skid-road, the trail in to Mother’s 
grave is so overgrown with buckthorn and wild lilac I 
doubt if a rabbit could get through it comfortably.” 

“Not a bit of it,” the old man replied. “Somebody has 
gone to work and planked that old skid-road and put up a 
hand-railing on each side, while the trail through the Giants 
has been grubbed out and smoothed over. AH that old 
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-logging-cable I abandoned in those choppi a 


strung from tree to tree alongside the path on} 
1 can go up there alone now, once George sets} 
old skid-road; I can’t get lost.” 

“How did you discover this?” Bryce demag 

“Judge Moore, representing the new owner, ¢ 
this morning and took me in tow. He said his ¢f 
the Property held for me a certain sentimental ¥ 
wasn’t transferred in the deed, and so the Judg 
instructed to have the skid-road planked a 
trail grubbed out—for me. It appears that d he 
going to be a public park, after all, but for the pi 
while I live, it is my private park. i 

“This is perfectly amazing, partner.” 

“Tt’s mighty comforting,” his father admitte 
the new owner must be one of my old friends 
somebody I did a favor for once,—and this i is hi 
repaying. Remember the old sugar-pine windfall 
to sit on? Well, it’s rotted through, and bears hig 
it into chips in their search for. grubs, but the# 
had a seat put in there for me—just the kindy 
like—a lumberjack’s rocking-chair made fr 
vinegar-barrel. I sat in it, and the Judge left 
did a right smart lot o’ thinking. And while itd 
me anywhere, still I—er—” 

“You felt better, didn’t you?” his son suggest 

John Cardigan nodded.  “I’d like to know #f 
the owner,” he said presently. “I’d like ic 
say thank you to him. It isn’t usual for people 
to have as much respect for sentiment in an old 
me as the fellow has. He sort of makes met 
hadn’t sold at all.” 


UCK OGILVY came out of the Bon Gusto 

with Moira, just as Bryce, with George Sem 
the wheel of the Napier, drove up to the curb.~ 
Moira at her boarding-house, and rolled noisel 

At nine o’clock they arrived at Cardigan’s I@ 
and found Jim Harding, the bull-donkey engine 
smoking his pipe in the cab. Bryce hailed him, ) 

“That you, Jim?” 4 

“You bet.” 4 

“Run up to Jabe Curtis’ shanty, and tell him} 
Have him gather his gang and bring two pairs 
and two jumpers—large size—with him when hee 

Harding vanished into the darkness, and E 
climbed up into the cab and glanced at the sted 
“A hundred and forty,” he announced. “ - 

Presently the woods-boss, accompanied by 
best men, came down to the log-landing. At Bry 
they clambered aboard the engine and tender, i 
the steps, on the roof of the cab, on the cowcatenm 
where they could find a toe-hold. Harding cast 4 
two old ties which the careful engine-crew Baa 
across the tracks in front of the drivers as addit 
caution; Buck Ogilvy cut off the air; and the 0 
and tender began to glide slowly down the 
perceptible grade. With = slight click it @& 
switch and slid out onto the Cardigan later 
gathering speed. A quarter of a mile down the# 
Ogilvy applied the brakes and eased her down 
miles per hour. 

At the junction with the main line, Bue 
briskly up into the Laguna Grande woods, am 
to the two loaded flat-cars. The woods-gang® 
aboard the flats, and the train pulled out 108 
Forty minutes later they rumbled down wa 
and slid to a grinding halt at the inters 
Street. 

From the darkness of Cardigan’s drying J 
they had been waiting, twenty picked men of them 
now emerged, bearing lanterns and tools. : 
Ogilvy’s direction the dirt promptly began @® 
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had a seat put in there for me—a lumberjack’s rocking-chair made out of an old vinegar-barrel. | sat in it, and the Judge left me, and I did 


a right smatt lot o” thinkin’. 
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the woods-crew unloaded the rails and piled them close 
to the sidewalk. 

* Suddenly a voice, harsh and strident with passion, rose 

above the thud of the picks and the clang of metal. 

“Who’s in charge here, and what in blazes do you mean 
by cutting my tracks?” 

Bryce turned in time to behold Colonel Seth Pennington 
leap from an automobile and advance upon Buck Ogilvy. 
Ogilvy held a lantern up to the Colonel’s face and sur- 
veyed Pennington calmly. 

“Colonel,” he began with exasperating politeness, ““—I 
presume you are Colonel Pennington,—my name is Bu- 
chanan P. Ogilvy, and I am in charge of these operations. 
1 am the vice-president and general manager of the N. C. 
O., and I am engaged in the blithe task of making a jump- 
crossing of your rails. I had hoped to accomplish this 
without your knowledge or consent, but now that you are 
here, that hope, of course, has died a-bornin’. Have a 
cigar.” And he thrust a perfecto under the Colonel’s nose. 
Pennington struck it to the ground, and on the instant, half 
a dozen rough rascals emptied their shovels over him. He 
was deluged with dirt. 

“Stand back, Colonel, stand back, if you please. You’re 
in the way of the shovelers,” Buck Ogilvy warned him 
soothingly. 

Bryce Cardigan came over, and at sight of him Penning- 
ton choked with fury. “You—you—” he sputtered, unable 
to say more. 

“I’m the N. C. O.,” Bryce replied. “Nice little fiction 
that of yours about the switch-engine being laid up in the 
shops and the Laurel Creek bridge being unsafe for this 
big mogul.” He looked Pennington over with frank ad- 
miration. ‘“You’re certainly on the job, Colonel. I'll say 
that much for you. The man who plans to defeat you must 
jump far and fast, or his tail will be trod on.” 

“You’ve stolen my engine,” Pennington almost screamed. 
“T’ll have the law on you for grand larceny.” 

“Tut-tut! You don’t know who stole your engine. For 
all you know, your own engine-crew may have run it 
down here.” 

“T’ll attend to you, sir,” Pennington replied, and he 
turned to enter Mayor Poundstone’s little flivver. 

“Not to-night, at least,” Bryce retorted gently. “Having 
gone this far, I would be a poor general to permit you to 
escape now with the news of your discovery. You’d be 
down here in an hour with a couple of hundred members of 
your mill-crew and give us the rush. You will oblige me, 
Colonel Pennington, by remaining exactly where you are 
until I give you permission to depart.” 

“And if I refuse—” 

“Then I shall manhandle you, truss you up like a fowl 
in the tonneau of your car and gag you.” 

To Bryce’s infinite surprise the Colonel smiled. ‘Oh, 
very well!” he replied. “I guess you’ve got the bulge on 
me, young man. Do you mind if I sit in the warm cab 
of my own engine? I came away in such a hurry I quite 
forgot my overcoat.” 

“Not at all. Ill sit up there and keep you company.” 


HAF an hour passed. An automobile came slowly up 
Water Street and paused half a block away, evidently 
Instantly the Colonel thrust 


reconnoitering the situation. 
his head out the cab window. 
“Sexton!” he shouted. “Cardigan’s cutting in a cross- 
ing. He’s holding me here against my will. Get the miil- 
crew together and phone for Rondeau and his woods-crew. 
Send the switch-engine and a couple of flats up for them. 
Phone Poundstone. Tell him to have the chief of police—” 
Bryce Cardigan’s great hand closed over the Colonel’s 
neck, while down Water Street a dark streak that was Buck 
Ogilvy sped toward the automobile, intending to climb in 
and make Pennington’s manager a prisoner also. He was 
too late, however. Sexton swung his car and departed at 
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full speed down Water Street, leaving the disans 
Buck to return panting to the scene of operations 

Bryce Cardigan released his hold on the Pep: 
neck. “You win, Colonel,” he announced. “No 
come of holding you here any longer. Into your g» 
on your way.” 

“Thank you, young man,” the Colonel.answ 
there was a metallic ring in his voice. He looked 
watch in the glare of a torch. “Plenty of time,” hy 
mured. “Curfew shall not ring to-night.” Quite dg 
ately he climbed into the Mayor’s late source of woe 
breezed away. 

Colonel Pennington did not at once return to his}y 
however. Instead, he drove up to the business cons 
the town. The streets were deserted, but one salog 
Sawdust Pile—was still open. 

Pennington strode through the bar and into the 
room, where a number of poker-games were in pm 
For a moment he stood, his cold, ophidian glance cig 
the room until it came to rest on no less a personage { 
the Black Minorca, an individual with whom the 
has already had some slight acquaintance. It will 


called that the Black Minorca led the futile rush agi 


Bryce Cardigan that day in Pennington’s woods. 

The Colonel approached the table where the 
Minorca sat thumbing the edges of his cards, and tong 
the cholo on the shoulder. The Black Minorca tm 
and Pennington nodded to him to follow; whereupm 
latter cashed in his chips and joined his employer m 
sidewalk. Here a whispered conversation ensued, a 
its conclusion the Black Minorca nodded vigorously. 

“Sure!” he assured the Colonel. “I'll fix ’em good 
plenty.” 


Together Pennington and the Black Minorca ene 


the automobile and proceeded swiftly to the Laguna 
Lumber Company’s mill-office. From a locker the G 
produced a repeating rifle and three boxes of cartti 
which he handed to the cholo, who departed without 
ther ado into the night. 


WENTY minutes later, from the top of a lumber 
in Cardigan’s drying yard, Bryce Cardigan sav 
flash of a rifle and felt a sudden sting on his left for 
He leaped around in front of the cowcatcher to gail 
shelter of the engine, and another bullet struck at lis 
and ricocheted off into the night. 


among the workers and sending them scurrying to 
points of safety. In an instant the crossing was de 
and work had been stopped, while from the top a 


adjacent lumber-pile the Black Minorca poured a sit 


of lead and filthy invective at every point which be 
pected of harboring a Cardigan follower. 


“I don’t think he’s hurt anybody,” Buck Ogily™ 


pered as he crouched with Bryce beside the engine 
that’s due to his marksmanship rather than his intent 

“He tried hard enough to plug me,” Bryce a 
and showed the hole through his sleeve. “They ail 
the Black Minorca, and he’s a mongrel greaser who'd 
his own mother for a fifty-dollar bill.” 

“I'd like to plug him,” Buck murmured regretfully 

“What would be the use? This will be his lastm 
Humboldt County—” 

A rifle-shot rang out from the side of B Street; from 
lumber-pile across the street, Bryce and Ogily ™ 
suppressed grunt of pain, and a crash as of 2 0 
board. Instantly out of the shadows George 5é@¥ 


came padding on velvet feet, rifle in hand—and thea” 


understood. 


“All right, boss,” said George simply as he joinel ined By 
and Ogilvy under the lee of the locomotive. “Now ; 


busy again.” ES 
“Safe-o, men,” Ogilvy called. (Continued om e 





It was followed i 
fusillade, the bullets kicking up the freshly disturbedé 
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Paul had to admit, now, that Bayne talked well, that he was nobody's fool. Breakfast was forgotten. 
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ch be aeeet eight-thirty - a Illustrated by a " Bain. 2 fee hand. 
Pate Ne ay morning early in “Well, Bayne!” he said, opening 
Ay . 1917 Paul Washburne, OSCAR FREDERICK HOWARD the door wider. “Come in!” 

—e a Cean-shaven, fit, impeccably clad, The other picked up his battered 









: pi 3 leard the doorbell ring as he came downstairs to break-  suit-case and stepped into the hall, shivering a little. There 
, cal a fast. He paused at the foot of the stairs. There was a he flung his hat carelessly upon a chair and dumped his 
whol | Stvant-girl to answer the bell, but it was a mere matter suit-case noisily beside it. 

of a dozen paces for him. He went to the door himself. “It’s good to get into a warm room again,” he said. 
fully. Opening it, he started back with an exclamation that was “I thought I’d freeze, coming up from the station. You 
st mph 







Sitprise, hesitancy, something else—certainly not pleasure. look fit as a fighting-cock, Paul. How’s everything?” 
The man at the door was three years younger than Paul, In the little interval of silence that followed while Paul 
: although he seemed to be five years older. He looked was considering what to say, the sound of voices, women’s 






_ White, thin and haggard. The pallor was not exactly that voices, was heard from the breakfast-room. 

















é , of ill-health ; it struck Paul at once as perhaps being that Bayne turned his head sharply toward his brother. 

Sea 0 of dissipation—probably because he considered dissipation ‘“Who’s that?” he demanded. 

hen Pt being such a likely cause. The visitor was a large man, “Josie,” said Paul reluctantly. “She and her mother are 
_ @ ome, in a way; and there was, reasonably enough, here. They came down just yesterday.” 

7 bE Weided resemblance to Paul. He was Paul’s brother, “And you’ve not married her yet?” inquired Bayne, 
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low we 





he Washburne. vaguely smiling. 
Was not glad to see him— in fact, cared so little to “No.” There was more than reluctance in his tone— 


a him that his reluctance showed in his surprised ex- almost a positive distaste. It was not distaste for Josie, 
mation, his momentary backward inclination of body but for the topic. For years he had meant to marry her, 
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“The wanderer 












Wilma waited upon 
him. In her flower- 
blue eyes he saw a sort 
of wistful wonder. 











turned,” said Bayne, 





“Do not overwhelm him, ladies 
with your welcome.” 
For an instant there wag, 
pregnant silence. The ty 
| Older women seemed slightly 
dazed. Paul looked at Josie, 
her scarlet lips apart, the light 
of growing surprise in her eyes 
the color fading from her fag 
and suddenly coming richly 
; back again. She was a very 
beautiful girl, but never mor 
beautiful than at that moment 
Then the thing to Paul incre. 
ibly horrible happened. 
Josephine Trask, the gf 
contained and dignified, roy 
from her chair, rushed toward 
Bayne like an impatient school 
girl, gave him both her hang 
and looking into his face, & 




















claimed: 








but he had never quite pierced through her defenses. 
Years back, he had thought this brother of his the uncon- 
fessed cause of her irresponsiveness; with the. passing of 
time he had abandoned that solution, and of late he had 
thought her less determined, more yielding. He had hoped, 
upon this visit, that he might come to an understanding 
with his cousin—she was his cousin, many times removed. 
Recalling his early belief in Bayne’s rivalry, he thought 
uncomfortably that his brother’s arrival was doubiy incon- 
venient. He repeated with even shorter intonation: 

“No.” 

Bayne scrutinized him briefly and then grinned with 
that aggravating semblance of candor (which was never 
candor at all) that Paul remembered so well. 

“Garrulous—just the way you always were, aren’t 
you?” said Bayne. “We’re a freakish pair of brothers, 
aren’t we, Paul?” 

Paul resented being called “freakish,” but he had too 
much pride to notice it outwardly. In fact, he resented 
Bayne altogether. He was a little ashamed of himself for 
it, because he believed, at heart, in families’ sticking to- 
gether. Temperamental differences, in his theory, ought 
not to be barriers between blood-relations. And yet, in 
his own practice, they were. 

Temperamental differences! They had quarreled when 
they were mere boys; and Bayne, at nineteen, had left 
Lindale and the Works to Paul’s care, after an outrageous 
accusation of unfairness, of stupidity and selfishness which 
Paul admitted he had never been able to forgive. The 
Works had been their joint heritage. Of one thing Paul 
had no cause to complain. Bayne, if a prodigal, had not 
wasted his substance in riotous living. Year after year 
Paul had deposited his younger brother’s share of the 
profits in the bank, and so far as he knew, Bayne had 
drawn but five thousand dollars in all the ten years. As 
Lindale standards went, Bayne was a wealthy man; and 
through his prodigal years—he had made but one trip 
home, six years before, at the time of his mother’s death 
—he had certainly paid his way by some hook or crook. 
How, Paul could not imagine; he had, indeed, felt no 
curiosity about it. 

“Some one there besides Josie and her mother, isn’t 
there?” continued Bayne after listening a moment. 

“Aunt Cora,” replied Paul. “She’s keeping house for 
me. But come on in.. The breakfast-gong has just rung.” 

Bayne nodded, and followed him through to the break- 
fast-room. . 


“Bayne Washburne! You!” 

“Me, Jo,” said Bayne, smiling. 

“T’ve been keeping something for you ever since you 
went away last, Bayne!” 

“What?” he asked curiously. 

“This!” She kissed him. ‘Welcome, prodigal!” 

And suddenly the other two women parted them, bound 
upon the same errand. 

Paul, observing them, was engaged in trying to solved 
new and vexatious problem. There are some men whom 
women will kiss, seemingly without provocation, and ther 
are others whom they will not. Bayne was one of the 
former, Paul of the latter class. Why? What had Bayne 
that he hadn’t? He was no wealthier, no better-looking; 
he was not a good conversationalist; he was a waster ali 
a player. Paul might be forgiven for supposing himsel 
the better man. And yet they kissed Bayne the prodigal 
Where was the attraction in the prodigal, anyhow? Thett 
was one, Paul knew. There had been, even in Scriptunl 
days. But what? Useless to inquire. 

“Coffee’s getting cold,” he remarked presently. 

“Yes!” exclaimed Josie, seizing Bayne’s arm and dmg 
ging him to a chair opposite her. “Sit down, Bayne. Aumt 
Cora, ring for another plate.” 

“Not for me, please,” said Bayne. 
the train.” 

“Oh, fine!” cried Josie. “Then you can talk! Whi 
have you been doing? You've had adventures, I can s 

Paul thought that there was an ironic glint in 6 


“T had breakfast 02 


.brother’s eye, as Bayne inquired: 


“How?” 

“Oh, a hundred ways! It’s hard to specify. But you've 
lived! It’s sticking out all over you.” 
Bayne glanced down at his chest as if he half expected 
to see some of the knobs of experience she predicated, 
up again, with a humorous disappointment. “Can't 
it,” he announced. : 

“Of course not,” declared Josephine. ‘They're in you 
face. Be good, Bayne! Tell me your adventures!” 

“Paul,” said Bayne, “did I ever tell my advent 
Even in letters?” 

“Not to me,” said Paul dryly. ae 

“No, you never did tell them,” admitted Josephine 
“And now you’ve all the arrears to make up since Bs 
last visit!” 

“Perhaps there weren’t any,” suggested Paul. | 

“Tt stands to reason there were,” insisted Josie. 
had six letters from, him in five years—though not on™ 





has 





as he stepped inside the door, 
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the last two years. That will require explanation presently. 

was from Tibet, one from Alaska, one from. the 
Caroline Islands, one from Madagascar, two from Paris. 
Jn the last he was just leaving for the great fair at Nizhni 
Novgorod. Adventures!” 


FEE s 
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if he meant to stay. Somehow he couldn’t bring himself 
to do it. 

“Yes. Hersley is good.” 

“T’ll go down to-morrow,” said Bayne. “What time do 
you have dinner to-day?” 

“Two.” 

“T don’t suppose you’ll mind if I lie down a bit and rest, 
will you? I’m not exactly up to par.” 

“T thought you didn’t look it,” said Paul. “And travel- 
ing’s rather hard. It knocks you out.” Again he recog- 
nized that tone in his voice that he had tried so hard to 
keep out of it. Moreover, Bayne noticed it this time. 

Bayne grinned. “You're a charitable devil, Paul,” he 
said. ‘You think I’ve been hitting the high spots, I pre- 
sume—that I have a sort of late-hour or prison pallor? 
Sorry to disappoint you. It’s simply having to stay quiet. 
I got hurt some little time ago.” 

“Not seriously, I’m glad to see,” Paul forced himself to 
reply. 

“Thanks,” responded Bayne. “As you say, not seri- 
ously. I’m here. A few weeks ought to put me right 
again. Will you have some one call me at one?”’ 

“Certainly,” said Paul, and went downstairs. 

After dinner Josephine monopolized Bayne, a procedure 
which, of course, postulated the contrary as well—Bayne 





wad “Do tell us, Bayne,” urged Mrs. Trask. 

_ And presently Bayne capitulated. It was the first time 
ight that Paul had ever heard Bayne speak of his life. In the 
Josie, five weeks that he had spent in Lindale at the time of his 
et s death, there had been no confidences between 
18 them. Paul had to admit, now, that Bayne talked well, 
t fae that he was nobody’s fool. Breakfast grew cold and was 
i forgotten—even Paul’s own. He had an engagement 
NY BS downtown for ten o’clock that he recalled—and ignored. 
a In spite of himself he was interested. Bayne had indeed 
wa bad adventures. 

, Bayne paused at last. “Don’t you think that is suffi- 
sal cient?” he inquired. 

Josie demurred. “As far as it goes—yes! But the last 
an two years? What have you to tell for them? Where 
‘hod did you come from now?” 
hands “Prom New York,” said Bayne. 
| “And before that? Don’t make us beg, Bayne!” 

“s “But don’t you think enough is enough?” 

You!” Something in his tone made Paul glance up sharply. 
He could not have said exactly 

e you why the suspicion entered his mind, 








but Bayne’s voice suddenly con- 
yinceed him that he did not want 





. to talk about the last year. And 
bound fe promptly it flashed upon him 

that Bayne had been doing some- 

thing in the last year of which he As 
_ was ashamed. It should have been RS, 2 
thee ME CY to invent an adequate ex- a 20 
of the planation of that year, he thought; we A 
Bayne but he recalled that Bayne had al- One. 
sking: ae "2S been painfully honest. If he a 
<a could not very well tell Josephine, F 
P it was like his quixoticism simply 


a to refuse to talk. | 
There “No, not enough yet,” said Josie, 
tun her eyes probing Bayne’s. 
“Perhaps,” said Paul, not know- 
ing exactly why he interfered, “he 
drag. thinks it wouldn’t make very good 
telling—after the other.” And 
fen to his own ear the words had_ | 
sone eemnting tinge that he re- | 


“That's it,” said Bayne gravely. 
WHET wouldn't make good telling, 
a ie Besides, Josie, I'm awfully tired. 
, other time, maybe.” 
All right. I’ll hold you to your 
Promise,” said the girl. 
,, Do you mind showing me where 
to sleep, Paul?” said Bayne. 
“No. Come on.” They went 
Sit into the hall and up the stairs. 
tis a room, Bayne unfastened 
Suit-case and said, apparently 
Lean for the scantiness of 
wardrobe: “I must be getting 
Some things at once. I dare say 
=avé some rather good tailors 
e now?” 
| That sounded as if he might 
i © stay for some time. 
ree) With the first real curiosity 
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have asked him then “ Somebody lied to you,” replied Bayne. “I didn’t spread any reports.” 
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monopolized Josephine. Paul tried to be philosophical 
about it, and to believe that when his brother’s newness 
had worn off he might get Josie to himself again. Yet all 
the while, he had a premonition that it wouldn’t be so, 
that her visit was spoiled for him. Bayne, the intruder, 
was come as he had always done, to make life stale for 
Paul. 

Presently Paul suggested a drive in his car. 

“Oh, yes!” said Josie promptly. “I’ve been telling 
Bayne about David Harris and his plays. Do, drive us 
over to Charlotte Lind’s on the terrace! David will be 
there. I want Bayne to meet him.” 

Paul himself cared neither for David nor for Charlotte, 
his fiancée. It was one of the last places he would have 
chosen to go. However, he drove the car around to the 
door, and Bayne and the women, well bundled in coats and 
furs, came out. 

“You'll sit with me?” suggested Paul. 

Josephine flashed him a careless smile. “I’ve sat with 
you an awful lot of times in the last few years, Paul, 
haven’t I? No. Mother is going to sit with you. I want 
to talk to Bayne.” 

Paul restrained his displeasure; but more than ever it 
was plain to him that Bayne—oh, quite innocently; Paul 
didn’t deny that—was destined to be the marplot. 

In the morning Bayne, inquiring carelessly how business 
‘was going, suggested that he might run down to the Works 
a bit later in the day and look things over, if Paul had 
time to show him about. 

“Certainly,” said Paul, “—any time. Unless something 
important should come up, I'll show you through. If it 
does, Glazke will. Things are going pretty well, what with 
war-time prices and big orders. I thought something of 
an enlargement. 
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could not help thinking that afternoon as they went, 
the records that it was a pity Bayne was a no-agp 
a waster. He would have made a good business may. 
had all the qualifications. It struck him once, as By 
was arguing for the acceptance of the war-orders, that x 
brother could, if he were not temperamentally unfitte)) 
his Wanderlust obsession, take up this work to-morm 
supposing he, Paul, were unexpectedly eliminated sf 
carry it on successfully. He watched Bayne curio 
he talked, thinking on that problem. Suddenly his broth 
who was not even looking at him, paused, wheeled ahws 
and burst out with that brusqueness that Paul had aly 
disliked: 

“What the dickens makes you look at me like thyp 

Paul flushed. “Nothing. I was just thinking.” 

Bayne grinned. “All right! But for heaven’s sake dg 
try that stare on me any more. It gives me the crm 
Well, as I said, I think you’d be foolish not to take ong 
contracts. But of course it’s really up to you. Y 
boss here. I admitted that, when I cleared out, An 
don’t see how you could have managed things much belig 
than you have, Paul.” 

“Thanks. I’d practically decided to go ahead with 
anyway. I’m glad you approve.” 

“Well, I do. _ It’s one way of doing our bit toward 
war, and—” 

“It’s not our war, you know,” said Paul. 
want to forget that. And neutrality—” 

“Tf you mean we haven’t declared ourselves, all rig 
It’s not our war,” said Bayne, “—not yet. But it wilk 
It’s merely a question of time. However, if you're spe 
ing personally, you’re not more than half right. Itm 
not be your war, but”—there was a furious tensity inl 

lowered voice—“it’s my wall 


“You dor 





We might be able 


I’m not neutral. I want 





see the Germans everlasting 








to take on some 
foreign contracts 
that would prac- 
tically pay for it. 
However, I can’t 
be quite certain 
that it would be 
wise. I’ll tell you 
about it when 
you come down.” 

Bayne nodded. 

It was eleven 
when he arrived. 
They spent two 
hours looking 
over the Works. 
Bayne asked a 
good many ques- 
tions and made 
several sugges- 
tions with a 
rather elaborate 
diplomacy. These 
suggestions of 
Bayne’s were 
good, and they 
did not surprise 
Paul. Bayne had 
literally lived the 
atmosphere o f 














beaten—smashed!” 

“Maybe you're right, 
said after an uncomfortdl 
moment of silence. “Of cout 
I’m not personally newt 
either. But I don’t believed 
we will get into it now, alter 
long. We're not ready, @ 
way. And as you saj,! 
manufacturers are doing é 
bit; maybe it’s of more 
than—” 

“T’ve been out of the cou 
some years,” admitted ba 
“and I may be a little om 
touch with things. ButIt 
we ought to -be in it @ 
moral effect of the thing a 
By the way, you're a 
the militia, aren’t you? ¥ 
are you men doing? D - 

“I’m not in it DOW, 
Paul. “TI resigned shortly 
you went away—five 
ago. I couldn’t afford @ 
in the time at it. Juss 
things were rather 
the Works.” 

Bayne nodded. 


” D 

















the Works until 


“Well,” continued Paul 





at nineteen he 
had rebelled and 
left home. Since 
then he had been connected with two plants similarly 
equipped, which manufactured the same sort of products. 

They postponed the office-accounts, which Paul in- 
sisted upon Bayne’s going through, until after lunch. Paul 


After dinner Josephine monopolized Bayne. The intruder was come, to make life 
stale for Paul. 


a moment, “we’d better be 
ting home. We're due at 
Darbys’ this evening = 
I’ll have men at work on the extension by Th 
Three weeks later the break with Germany © 
Paul’s first thought on reading it was of Bayne’ : 
ecy that it would be “our war, yet;” his Ses 
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that he was a trained officer (of a sort); his third was 
lat it was out of the question for him to offer his services. 
His plant, the work he was doing with it—that was vastly 
More important than any purely military service he could 
iOlier. And there was Bayne. He remembered how the 
iilensity of Bayne’s feeling had astonished and upset him. 
"Bayne would go now, of course. Then his mind ran on to 
Josenhine Trask. Josie’s visit had been cut short, but she 
Would return that day to finish it. If Bayne were to go— 
‘it might be opportune. One of the Washburnes in the 
‘field and one in the Works—a happy arrangement! 
ul got his hat and coat and went down to the station. 
Was early, but he couldn’t work. He was excited— 
at the thought of the nation, his nation, being at 
Wat. The train rolled in at length, and Josie’s first words 
pM she leaped from the steps were: 
FIs come at last!” In her hands she had a newspaper. 
| Yes,” he said. “It was bound to, I suppose.” 
© “You wont be going, will you?” she asked. 
W Although he knew that there was no sinister quality in 
et query, he realized on a sudden that there would be a 
#0 those queries bandied about. 


"a 


“No—I think not,” he said easily. “There are the 
Works. I feel that they are infinitely more important; 
the levying of m& will be a small part of the thing.” 

She nodded. 

When they arrived at the house, Bayne, who had been 
off to a neighboring town, had returned. He met them at 
the door. This time, however (a good omen, it seemed 
to Paul), there were no kisses. After a moment they were 
seated in the drawing-room. 

“Tt had to come. I knew it!” Bayne kept repeating. 

And then, in the tense silence that followed the first 
rush of exclamation, question and answer, Paul heard him- 
self asking with startling clarity: 

“T suppose we’ll be losing you again now, old fellow?” 

Astounding question, couched in amazing language! 
In all his life he had never called Bayne “old fellow!” 
He had certainly not intended it now. It must have been 
the excitement, he thought, in the second’s flash of time 
before Bayne, lifting his eyes, responded leisurely: 

“Why?” 

Paul stammered slowly, with telltale circumlocution: 
“Well, the soldier of fortune, the adventurous spirit—and 
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you believed in it. You'll never be able to resist. You'll 
be enlisting before morning!” 

Even as he spoke, he realized what a ghastly mistake 
his words were. This was Bayne’s own business! Why 
hadn’t he had the sense to keep his mouth shut? Bayne, 
weathercock as he seemed to be, was stubborn at heart. 
Paul’s words might turn him against going! 

Bayne looked at him with a vague, half-formed smile 
and with an easy, maddening slowness replied: 

“Why, no—I think not. As a matter of fact, I’ve had 
my adventuring days. I thought I’d have a try at the 
sedentary life. I don’t think I'll go.” 

“But I don’t understand!” exclaimed Paul desperately. 
“TJ thought you wanted the war! 1 thought you wanted 
to go!” 

“I didn’t say so,” answered Bayne. “The war—yes. 
I thought we ought to be in it; the sooner we were, the 
quicker the damnable business would be over. But I didn’t 
say I wanted to go.” 

Paul was dazed. It was so absoluteiy the sort of thing 
that he had never dreamed of Bayne’s saying! Surely it 
must be Bayne’s perverted sense of humor. He felt Joseph- 
ine’s eyes upon him, an expression in their depths that he 
could not read. 

“T don’t think it’s a matter for joking,” he said. 

“Joking? I’m not joking,” answeréd Bayne. And then 
he added with a manner so unexceptionable that it 
amounted to no less than colossal impudence: 

“My dear fellow, why don’t you go?” 

“a9” 

“Why not? You're a trained officer. You’d be a lot 
of use. They’ll need thousands. for the recruits.” 

“And who would look aftér the Works?” It seemed to 
him that he had made a slip of the tongue there. Bayne 
might have an answer. 

“Vou see, it’s just your chance. You’re a trained man; 
you’re popular. And there’s never been a war without a 
Washburne in it, since the Revolution. This is a little 
sudden, I admit; you haven’t been able to think of it 
until now; there’s been so much on your shoulders. But 
I’m here now. Honestly, I’d like to get in it, but I’m 
not actually in such good shape physically as I look. I 
doubt if they’d have me. But the business end—I could 
. handle that for you. That needn’t hinder you.” 

Paul felt the eyes of Josie, of her mother, of his aunt, 
of Bayne, even of the servant-girl Wilma, who had come in 
with tea, upon him. He knew that his lips were going dry. 
His heart was thumping disagreeably. He had put himself 
deliberately into a trap. 

He made some lame excuse, declined tea and started 
from the room.’ He wanted to be alone. As he left the 
room, Bayne called after him: 

“Think it over, old man. 
you at this end.” 

The devilish part of it was that he knew Bayne could. 


I'll see things through for 
ad 


T dinner the topic was avoided as if by common con- 

sent. After dinner Paul made the excuse of a 
business conference and went out. When he returned, 
it was past midnight, and the house, as he had hoped, 
was dark. 

In the morning he put it to Josie that Bayne could 
hardly be trusted with the Works. He was undependable; 
he lacked experience. Josie left off examining the ring on 
her finger and raised her eyes. ; 

“Paul,” she said, “I wish you wouldn’t. That’s non- 
sense about Bayne. You don’t need to be excusing your- 
self to me. I’m not urging you to go, or asking you. I 
think it was rather mean of Bayne to say what he did 
before us all. But you began it, didn’t you?” 

“You—you think I ought to go, don’t you?” 

“Tt? I don’t think one way or the other what you ought 
to do. I think that’s a man’s own business, if he’s un- 
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married. I wouldn’t interfere. If you decide to go re 
understand perfectly that you weighed things and ¢ 
you ought. If you decide not to, I shall not be hi 
you. I want you to understand, Paul, that it’s ng 
to make any difference in my liking for you, whe 
go or stay. Only, I don’t think it’s fair to put it om 
He cam manage the business, and you knows 
heart.” 
“If he were certain to stick—” he began weakiys 
“No one sticks to anything with much spirit 
hasn’t the least responsibility. Bayne would stick 
Josie. 4 
Paul went out, feeling that he had been cutti 
ground from beneath his feet. And yet he could@ 
cide. He would put another night’s sleep on thew 


But it had no effect. 4 


HE following afternoon, as Paul left the Work 
Holden hailed him. Be 

“Hello, Washburne! Hear we’re going to lose youl? 

Paul stopped. With cold, sickening anger at hear 
said: “So?” 

“Yes,” said Holden. “Rumor’s all over town that you 
enlisted. Keeping it dark?” 

“No. Only it’s not true—that is,” he added, laughing 
nervously, “it’s-—ah—premature.” 

“Well, hope you reconsider,” said Holden earnestly, 
“T’d hate to see you go.” 

“Thanks,” said Paul, and went on. 

Before he reached home, he had answered the questiy 
three times. Arriving at the house, he inquired first ig 
Bayne. He was possessed of a righteous fury. There wa 
one way of explaining this—only one. But if Bay 
thought he could force his hand by this sort of thing! 
was outrageous! Paul foresaw the questions pursuing him 
day after day; it would be intolerable. And presently 
they would ask why he wasn’t going. He gritted his teel 

Just then the telephone rang. It was Glazke, asking 
if it were true that he was going—and if Bayne was going 
to run the Works! He had heard that too, on his 
home. No, he couldn’t say where the rumor had sta 
Tomlinson had told him. Was it true? No? “Good 
good, Mr. Washburne!” But was there a delicate resé 
tion in that “Good’’? 

Before Paul could leave the hall, the telephone tt 
again. This time, it was the Signal reporter. And 
he was at dinner he had a telegram from his ers 
Colonel. It said: 


Just heard the good news. It will be fine to have yam 
back with us. I knew you would respond. Cordially 
Witherbee. 


If he could have laid hands on Bayne at that moma 
Paul felt that he could have killed him. But Bayne 
gone to Nankston, fifteen miles down the river, and 
not return before the next evening. 

On his way to the Works in the morning, Paul® 
Hinton, the local counsel for the V. and O. Rallm 
For years they had been the best of friends. 
stopped and said earnestly: 

“By Jove, Washburne! I envy you. I heard it yew 
day. If it weren’t for the children, I believe Tdé 
right now. Fannie wouldn’t fight it. As big a thing 
this—and to be out of it! It’s just my luck!” 

“Well, I—” began Paul. Then he stopped. 

“Of course,” said Hinton at once, “you were m 
You could go. That’s what I said to Fanny. And un 
a trained man. Any idea where they’ll put you? 7 

“T_-no.”. He had something of the sensation @ 
animal caught in a trap. “To be frank, Hintoms 
haven’t—er—officially offered myself yet. I domt® 
how it came to get about—” (Continued on page™ 
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cA STORY of which Maupassant might well have 
been proud —tender, cruel, dramatic, thoughtful. 


Before anyone 
=” could speak, a man 
<_ stepped around the 
- servant and walked 
into the center of 

the room. 
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The FACE at the 


WINDOW 


By RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


E had been waiting since afternoon for the 
office to send down the ship’s papers so the 
freighter Manvella could slip out of her dock 
iat night on her way from Frisco to Hongkong. 
Ten passengers is the limit of the Manvella. The pur- 
St had said there would be only five, all men; and so 
pet as I was about to step over the high sill into the little 
S@oking-room, it was a surprise to see the figure of a 
Woman leaning over the rail. She was apparently staring 
atthe lights of San Francisco and at the dark harbor with 
i hazy islands and mountain background and a United 
cruiser with little luminous eyes swinging in the 
Miid-tide, and then looking quickly behind her. The 
Woman must have been some one come to say good-by, 
Bit I got the curious notion that I had seen a flash of 
Metal, as if she carried a knife in her hand. 

You know how human it is to want to see your ship 
begin her journey, how tempting it is to sit in the smoking- 
tom lighting one cigar after another and putting off the 
m@xent to a narrow bunk and a hot stateroom. Though 
was after ten o’clock, three of us still hung on. 

One was a talkative hydrographer who had been sent 
it by the Government to Manila, and he was the sort 
man who introduces himself to everyone and has 

| On everything. There was a scar on his pale, 


1 The third man, who I supposed was a mining engineer, 
7 once been powerful in body, but now his great frame 
gpd down on the upholstered wall-seat with that 
penge angularity and sprawling grace which characterizes 
Mwhose weight and strength have been depleted*by long 

He was still young, though the dark hair was gray 

ears and though certain lines were cut deep 


in his flexible, not unpleasant face. He had the habit 
of resting his wrists on his knees and allowing his long, 
dark, weathered hands to droop as if tired. 

The hydrographer had been playing solitaire on the 
green baize of the round table. A dozen times he had 
made a complaining comment on the delay: in starting on 
our long voyage as he shuffled the cards, or after intervals 
in which we listened silently to the harbor noises—the 
sound of oarlocks, the bass voices of the ferries, the ship’s 
bell and the shutting of hatches and iron warehouse-doors. 

Suddenly he dropped the pack on the table and stared 
over my shoulder. 

“What do you see?” I asked him. 

He said: “I saw a woman’s face. It’s gone now.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, nothing! I suppose it was some sweetheart who 
came to say good-by to one of the crew, only—” 

“Only what?” 

“Well, it was startling. It was a beautiful face in a 
way, but tragic—the kind of face a woman wears when 
there are wounds in her soul. I’m foolish that way. My 
brother says I’m always on the lookout for something 
romantic. I suppose there’s nothing much to be learned 
from a face at the window—” 

“I’m not sure of that.” The voice of the mining en- 
gineer came suddenly. He straightened his great frame. 
Because he was a man who appeared taciturn, as well as 
because his voice was deep and impressive, we were startled. 

“Not many days ago a case came to my notice,” he 
said with a strange smile on his lips. “Yes, just such a 
case—a face at a window. They all made fun of the girl 
who saw it. And yet—” 

“Oh, I believe I heard about that,” the hydrographer - 
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“He had built a house for his girl in the mountains. She was brave and said that she would like to pass eternity with him in worse places 
than the mountains of Brazil.” 


piped up. “It happened in Salt Lake City. Some one 
tried to play a practical joke, and the girl died. I read 
about it in the papers.” 

He was a pert and stupid young man. 

“No, you didn’t read about it in the papers,” the other 
asserted, raising his great solemn brown eyes to stare at 
the hydrographer. “The girl I speak about lives right here 
in San Francisco. She’s about sixteen years old, I’d say— 
a lovely, lovely person. When you said you saw signifi- 
cance in a face peering in that window, I was amused and 
startled. This girl saw a face. It was this way—” 

We forgot that a woman had looked in on us as he 
continued: : 


CANNOT tell her name, but I will call her lay 

Ghents. Lives right here in Frisco. 

The Ghentses are socially top-side. They belong tol® 
silver-lode fillionaire tribe, and their grandfather is 20¥ 
at sufficient distance in point of time for them to fom 
that he died of the bottle and saved himself an indictmelt 
for stealing Government land. The Ghentses are comsen® 
tive now. They entertain well, have a house on the 
and another out at Burlinghame or some such place, 
they are for refinement and virtue. They surely havel 
in that little girl. 

She is the one member of the family worth 4 portra 
But there is a delicacy, a freshness, a loveliness, @ 
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quality which hovers between childhood and woman- 
hood that no painter could ever catch. 

sent her to school in the East, and she has never 
jada sick day or tried to smoke one of her father’s cigars 
in order to distinguish herself from the common lot, and 
there has been no worry about her except on one score— 
she’s romantic. 

[don’t mean that she was romantic about young men 
even about a young man. More of that later, and I 
fhink the young man ought to be marked out by an 

around his head when it happens. .. . . No, 
de is romantic about the whole world. She invests the 
gmmonplace with romance, and it has given her family 
alot of worry. They are practical Americans, with imagi- 
mition extending to improvements in the comfort of a 
motorcar and such-like things, but they cannot understand 
herat all. They tease her. 

Well, for instance, when she was twelve, she got the 
idea that the French maid in the house of a neighbor 
was a princess who had run away from home to avoid a 
marriage of convenience with some wicked old duke, and 
was engaging in service incognito. She was always seeing 
in anyone who wore an expression of grief a complete 
sory of unrequited love and patience in hardship, and 
she startled her mathematics-teacher in the boarding- 
shool by saying to her: “Whenever you like, come to 
my room and have a good cry. I know he will come back 
sme day, and your prayers will not be in vain.” 

It is about these and a hundred other incidents of the 
lind that her family have teased her. It has made her 
miserable. I say it has made her miserable, and it is my 
guess that there is no misery quite like that of the hurt 
done to a child, mature enough to have all the capacity of 
pain of an adult, but with the sensitiveness of childhood 
which makes the lower lip quiver. Lucy had peopled the 
world with romantic souls; to her the organ-grinder was 
am idealist turning a crank to give joy to the children of 
the poor, and the unshaven bum who hangs his feet over 
the edge of the docks is the father who has returned in 
poverty and disgrace to find his own son married to an 
eiress and so goes away again without disclosing himself 
ad humiliating those who are happy. So it went. And 
lucy could always see the absurdity of her imagination 
of yesterday and even laugh about it when she was about 
Wo suffer under the torments inflicted by her family for 
sme other romantic dream she had conceived to take its 


But she has always said one thing to them: “Just you 
wait and see! Some 

























day I'll show 

you that I do 

se things just 

a they are. 

Then you'll all 

be 
By T usually smoke 
— Ff? Pipe.) 

And now 

si tks be- 
o tte BS" They were giv- 
ov #82 dinner-party a week ago last’ Thursday. 
org Were out at the suburban place, and a fine 
meat Giale it is, with the house of redwood rising out of a 
erm: B*Patese garden filled with nooks and. bridges and artificial 
fil 2, and the whole thing on top of one of those mounds 
a ugh to give a view of wide sweeps of water. 


let's See who was at the dinner-party—I’ll not give 
eh Might names. There was old Ghents, who is riding 
rat #4, Y to take off weight but who is red and beefy and 
ret laired and fine-looking in evening clothes. And he 
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still has the scar of a bullet-wound through his hand, 
though you’d never think how he got it if you’d hear him 
discuss the latest music and art and see him daintily finger- 
ing volumes of poetry in a downtown bookstore. And 
there was Mrs. Ghents, who was a Chicago society girl 
who has always managed to keep thin and has a regular 
turban of white hair which in spite of the Frisco weakness 
she has never consented to dye. 

There was an Irishman named Monahan, who has made 
money in Mexico, for he has a soft voice to blarney con- 
cessions away from the Spanish races. Muy Simpatica 
Monahan, they call him. He is a sprightly dinner-guest. 
And then there was—Mrs. Worthy. 

Mrs. Worthy is the widow of Justinius P. Worthy, who 
was first secretary of the legation at Peking and then went 
on a special mission to Cuba for the Department of State 
during the occupation of the Island. She was a widow 
quickly enough. He left her a hundred thousand, and 
it’s only recently she lost a lot of it in stocks. She is a 
woman not given to boasting, and never mentions her early 
life. She is contented to be considered beautiful. The 
emotional type, they call her. She has dark hair; you’d 
say it was black; it’s parted in the middle. She’s the sort 
who has big, sweeping emotional impulses. 

And there was Mr. and Mrs. Donaldo, who reach quickly 
for the cocktails; and each watches the other to see that 
the other doesn’t go beyond depth in a conversation. They 
turn all serious conversation into jokes. and Heaven knows 
where they would be if they couldn’t do that. They love 
to dance and play bridge, to seek shelter in one-steps and 
cards. Forget them. 

And there was a harmless young college man, home on 
a vacation; and there was Lucy, a veritable flower in her 
dinner-frock. 

She faced the window. All through dinner she faced 
the window, I tell you. 

She was radiant at the privilege of being considered 
grown up, and now and then allowed to say something; 
and Monahan, who is handsome in the army-officer, 
twirled-mustache style, no doubt manufactured a lot of 
quiet amusement by pretending to regard her words as 
those of an oracle. The half-opened window was a broad 
affair which looked out onto the hedged garden, and vines 
grew on a trellis outside of it, and the night was dark; and 
so, though she faced the window, she really had her eyes 
on Monahan across the table, or on the youth who sat 
beside her, or upon her mother, who, she expected, would 
presently begin to tease her. 

The moment had come when 
the gentlemen and 
ladies were 
about to sepa- 
rate, when 
Mrs. Ghents’ 
startled voice 
said: 

“Lucy, what 
are you star- 
ing at? What 
do you see at 
the window?” 

“A man’s 
face, Mamma.” 
“A man’s 
face!” exclaimed 
Ghents, whirling around, with his hands grasping the arms 
of his chair. “Bless my soul! I'll send Jackson out to 
look about. I'll have him call the stablemen.” 

They all stared at the window. It showed nothing but 
the dark, and the vine-leaves blown against it by the 
wind. And then all the faces in that brightly lighted room 
turned back to look at Lucy, I tell you, I can imagine the 
expression on her face! 
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Her mother was the first one to laugh. She said: 
“Edward, my dear, you forget that it is Lucy who saw 
this face at the window. Of course if anyone else had 
seen it, we might be alarmed. But it was our poor little 
Lucy. Look at her expression. Does she look alarmed?” 

No one could say she showed alarm. Under the mass 
of copper-brown hair, her blue eyes were filled with an 
expression of pity and benevolence hard to describe. The 
lips of her tender mouth were parted, and she seemed to 
se holding her breath as one does who is filled with awe. 

“What did you see?” asked Monahan. “What kind of 
a face?” 

“It was a man. He looked half mad, like a crazed 
animal,” said Lucy softly. ‘“He needs some one to help 
him, I know. I never saw such grief in anyone’s tace! 
1 think—at this moment—he needs—some one to give 
him kind words and tenderness!” 

She was interrupted by the silvery giggle of Mrs. 


Dona'do. ‘What an idea, Lucy!” she exclaimed. ‘What 
imagination you have, dear! You are the most romantic 
child!” 


Lucy’s underlip was quivering with mortification. The 
color had risen to her fresh young cheeks as she got up 
from her chair with the others. As she looked about at 
them and saw their incredulous, amused faces, she brushed 
down the filmy yellow material of her frock and said to 
them all: ‘May I please be excused?” 

Her mother bowed assent, exchanged glances with old 
Ghents as if to say to him that Lucy’s romantic fancies 
wou'd prove embarrassing; and then the women, led by 
the graceful figure of Mrs. Worthy, whose short experience 
in the diplomatic life had.taught her a good deal of poise, 
went off in one direction, and the men in another to have 
their coffee and tobacco. 

It seems that Ghents has a spacious and elegant stag 
room, half library and half lounge, with deep leather re- 
ceptacles for relaxing bodies. It is not as brilliantly 
lighted as the dining-room, and coming out of that gleam 
of glass, linen, candles, porcelain, diamonds and bare 
shoulders, the men—Ghents, Donaldo, Monahan and the 
youth—must have noticed the contrast. I suppose they 
sat for a while listening to the night insects beyond the 
screens and b!owing clouds of smoke which settled into a 
filmy waving plane a few feet above the floor. And later 
they fell to discussing politics, and the conversation grew 
lively enough to forget the ladies, and time slipped away. 

So they were all the more startled when the butler 
opened the door and said: “Pardon me, Mr. Ghents, sir 
—a strange gentleman who wont give his name, to see 
you, sir.” 


er before anyone could speak or do more than turn 
in his chair, a man no one of them could remember 
seeing before, stepped around the servant and walked 
slowly into the center of the room. 

He shifted his feet as if he were embarrassed, but there 
was a smi‘e on his smooth-shaven lips. He was not an old 
man, but something in his face might have told them that 
he had lived through much. 

“T trust you will forgive me,” he said, looking from one 
of them to another until his eyes rested on Ghents. “Only 
unusual circumstances would have caused me to intrude 
upon you, sir.” 

“How’s that?” asked the host, sitting up startled, his 
expression all drawn into puzzled knots. ; 

“The fact was that I had no business entering your 
grounds,” the other went on. “I’m a bit of a drifter, with 
enough money to travel. I like to walk at night, and I 
was on one of my strolls when your garden-gate—that 
.Japanese affair—attracted me, and then the garden itself. 
Permit me to say that it is charming—a charming concep- 
tion. I’ve seen a deal of the world, and I recognize snots 
of beauty. The house was no less attractive, and wishing 
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to see the interior, I walked quietly across a , of as 
and then I saw I had done the unpardonable. fr tan J 
stared in at your dinner-party. I might have hia over | 
some one. I am very sorry.” eee attain 





The man’s manner was such that he inspir 
Ghents, indeed, raised his hand in a oma whi, 
that the other was forgiven. ' 

“Only how did you know 
asked. “My daughter—” 

“Yes—exactly. It was your daughter,” the other 
quickly. “It was about your daughter that | came 
speak. She came out and found me in the garden, 
suppose you will think me a queer stick, and al 





you had been observed?” 





No doubt I am. But I feel deeply about Certain thi 

And I wanted to say a word about her.” 7 
Monahan rose from his chair. oi 
“Where did you meet my daughter?” demanded Chee 0% ™ 
The other smiled. He said: “I told you snag ge 
found me in your garden.” "B to Bra 
“She went out there—when she left us?” ej avy * 
youth. <raculatl he hac 
“I suppose so,” the stranger said. “I did not hes ase 
approach. She touched me on the arm, and when I fy gil in 
I saw that vision of loveliness!” tats, ' 
view | 
E licked his dry lips and then continued: “Iti gas the 
a little amusing, and yet it has its serious side, jj mt 
see, your daughter had a strange conception, sir—she Hear. 
lieved that when I had peered into your window, I} told his 
reached some desperate crisis in my life. She wanted © 
to tell her, as she said, ‘what was going on in my oem 
Hah! It is amusing!” waclit 
Ghents smiled sheepishly and said: “My daughter “ay 
very romantic. She is at that age, you know. . Shed de bh 
not annoy you?” love | 
“Annoy me! Well, sir, I have traveled far and long thi ag 
I have had some emotional experiences, but perhaps m ite 
more lovely than this meeting with this girl of yous. | he | 
never forget turning about and seeing her. She wasi the ae 
a flower, b'ooming in the night—too delicate, too sensii " 
to open by day. She touched my arm. She whisperel ont 
me: ‘You are in terrible trouble, and I must help youl gi, 4 
Monahan laughed coarsely. success 
“Of course you told her—” began Ghents. She wa 
The stranger looked at the floor as if ashamed of and said 
thing he had done. would 
“TI suppose I am whimsical. I am considered pass 
shall I say?—well, queer. Somehow it came to mM pis) | 
this little girl’s romantic notion must not be disturb yo... 
He looked about anxiously at the door through WHE ja, 4, 


he had come and at that other door behind whid 





voices of the women and their laughter could be heard. "Y 9, 

“Why, my dear sir,” he went on, “the world isall Lacy qu 
sordid for us not to grasp at all the romance in it. MP q, yarn 
what is romance if it is not made by magic out of fQ% ahan on, 
Do you think I could crush the fancy of your GalRAI sguriy. | 





under the weight of realities? It would have beenaé 
This young soul of hers was yearning for expression. 3 
wished to reach out and save a desperate man. Shews 
to spend something of her lovely spirit. Do you @ 
could refuse her that opportunity? It was of thatl 
to tell you. I came to beg you not to disillusion hes 

“Well—what did you tell her?” asked Ghents, PAIR 
up and down in front of the cold fireplace and S400% 
up twice at the man who had come in from the warm! 

“T made a story of it!” the stranger said eagem 
used my imagination without restraint. I surpmse®! 
self.. I think I created a dramatic situation. Y6# 
have allowed your daughter to believe that her 9m 
has interrupted a murder!” 

“A murder!” exc’aimed Monahan. 

“A murder!” echoed the college boy. 

“You need not be alarmed—I confess I made 
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of a sensational tale of it, though. I said that a dozen 
years ago 4 young man and a young girl, both brimming 
gver with love for each other and with’ hope for great 
 gttainments and glowing future, had gone down to Brazil. 

‘| was the young man’s bride. She had been a 
school-teacher—a humb!e-enough person, but he thought 
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always been her trouble. I told how she suffered at times 
because her impulse had twisted her destiny out of her 
own hands. Yes, I really was fascinated to hear myself 
tell this story. 

“And I told about the long, hard pull for the two in the 
Brazilian mountains. I told how the girl ripened as fruit 














Which che was the most beautiful, the most good woman in all __ripens, and in three years had become a creature of rare 
the world. He had worked for the right to ask her to beauty, and how the tropics and the altitude had made her 
Tved?” him, and whatever she was, she was everything to  spirited—a flashing personality, an adorable woman, loved 
him—everything then—everything always. I told Lucy by the young husband as few men ever center all love on 
Other that.” one woman, so 
| cam The stranger | that she is every- 
garden, jicked his lips || thing—then and 
| all tal again. | forever, every- 
un bing “Then I went | thing!” 
on,” he said. “I The others 
told her that he stared at him, 
od Ghe had gone down amazed by his 
ady. to Brazil in rail- tense manner. 
way work, and | “Yes, and then 
ulated { he had built a | I told her about 
house for his the tragedy,” he 
t hear gil in the moun- said. “I told her 
oT ty that the young 


tains, where the 
view was fine 
and the air pure 







wt i and the water 
ide. VW ear. He had 
7 fold his girl that 





going with him 
wouldmean some 
loneliness and 
some hardships, 
& that all he could 

ofer her was 
love and every- 
thing he had, 
and he told her if 
she could stand 
the gaff for five 
years, then they 
could come back, 
with their first 
Success attained. 
She was brave 
and said that she 
would like to 
‘pass eternity | 
With him in 
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man had been 
called away for 
thirty days. But 
he left her safe- 
ly. He left her in 
theirhome. They 
had planned to 
go back to the 
United States 
the next year, 
and they looked 
forward to hav- 
ing children and 
associations so 
that they would 
live more out- 
side themselves, 
and so be not 
quite as intense 
with each other 
and in their love. 
And when he 
came back, she 
had gone! 

“She had gone! 
Do you hear? 
She had gone! 
She had had one 
of those explo- 
sions of her rest- 




















Worse places 

ay an the moun- 

al tains of Brazil.” 

, al “You told 

18 ah lacy quite a lit- 

It, ¢ tle yarn,” Mon- 
ahan commented “She tried to shoot herself. _ He gave a cry and dropped on his knees beside her and took her in his arms.” 





q “Yes,” the stranger admitted, “I even told her details. 
: outdid myself. I went into elaborate explanations of the 
: ps he had suffered alone while he was preparing a 
Place for her down there. I even told the details of the 
Mings he bought for her—the native draperies, the hand- 
silverware with her initials on the side, and a saddle 
ga Mmnted in carved metal, and even a light but powerful 
ever for her use in a country where a woman is not 
YS safe—a revolver with an ebony handle into which 
(%S set her initials. 
: Gentlemen, I surprised myself. I talked about that 
Woman as if she were a real being. I described her char- 
ch Was all fineness, except perhaps a streak in it 
high emotionalism which led her to become restive under 
tS and expressed itself in impulsive explosions for 
jam She later would be in bitter grief. Impulse had 
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less yearning for 








life at one gulp, 
and she had 
gone. She had left no elaborate message—just a line of 
writing, doné on the impulse. It said: ‘I cannot stand it 
any longer. I have left everything that will ever remind 
me of this.’ 

“He never set eyes on her again. 

“Tt broke him. : 

“He stood at the table in their home and stared out the 
window with the paper in his hands, and he stared at the 
mountain-tops, and he knew that she had been gone for 
more than three weeks and was now on the sea. And then 
his heart went black—black as hell. And he said: ‘Some 
day I will find her, and I will kill her—not now. Some 
day!’ 

«Those words were Jike a carving on a heart that had 
turned to stone. They were evil words. They came whis- 
pering back—whispering back. (Continued on page 151) 





Even at seventeen, “it’s the woman who pays.” A gay-sad tale of the younger set in Pembina, by the 
man who wrote “The Hellion,” “Stovers for Style,” “A Small-town Soul” and other memorable stories, 
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HERE’S no use in your nagging the life out of me, 
Mona; you can’t go!” 
“Oh, shoot! Just a little ride, Mother! 
be back before supper.” 

“T said mo! And you ought to be ashamed, wanting to 
go ramping off with those flashy-looking rowdies that 
haven’t been in town a month. What does anybody know 
about them? If the Pembina boys: aren’t good enough 
for you and Irene Dalton, you’d better stay at home where 
you belong!” 

“But Mother, you’re so unreasonable!”» Mona Wendell 
jabbed her needle through a pink silkaleen rose and flung 
her embroidery-hoop down on the table disgustedly. “Mr. 
Chance and Mr. Waite are just as nice as Will and Harold 


We'll 


or any of the town boys—and they’ve got a lot more class. 
I should think you’d be proud to let me ride in Lew 
Chance’s five-thousand-dollar cat.” 

“Maybe I would, if I thought he had a five-thousand- 


dollar reputation to go with it!” Mrs. Wendell snapped 
a gathering-thread crossly. “This is a queer day, when 
young people don’t consider their parents are fit to be a 
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judge of who’s suitable company for them. It’s my opi 
those young fellows are just a couple of garage loales 
And because that Mr. Chance races around in a Sy 
automobile aint any sign he owns it.” 

“He does so! And they’re not loafers, Mother. Me 
Chance has stock in the company, and Daff Waite's heal 
office-man, and the Presto Garage is the biggest auto prope 
sition that’s ever come to Pembina. You can ask EA; 
said so last night.” 

“You keep your brother out of your affairs, Mona. I 
guess he’s got enough to do to walk his own chalk-lite 
And don’t you ever let me hear you call those yous 
rowdies by their first names again.” 

“Why, they’re perfect gentlemen! Just as soon as the 
Country Club push is wise to them, they'll be rushed# 
death socially, and if Irene and I don’t get in with thes 
now, we'll be out of everything next winter.” 

“Mona Wendell, you talk like you’re daft! I'd like® 
know what you’ve got to do with grown-up society 


Country Club—hardly two months since you're gradual 


Why can’t you be satisfied with your high-school 
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and their lovely class parties? If you conduct yourself 
properly, your father says he has no objection to Will 
Stevens’ taking you to the pictures once in a while, and 
ou can entertain your friends here at the house any time.” 

“mpi!” Mona tossed her head airily. “Will and 
Harold are just kids, and Irene and I are through with kids 
z and kid tricks. I’m seventeen, and I ought to have a com- 
ing-out party—only the people we're acquainted with are 
such a jay old bunch they wouldn’t know whether you 
came out or stayed in! If I could only—” 

“Now, don’t begin that Country Club racket again! 
We're church people, Mona, and don’t believe in a lot of 
their scandalous goings-on; and anyway, your father can’t 
afford to join.” 

“You make me tired, Mother! You think everything 
that means having a good time is scandalous. I s’pose 
itd be all right with you if Mr. Chance and Mr. Waite 
only belonged to the Presbyterian church and owned a 
lopsided tin Lizzie and asked for you first on the phone! 
But just because they’re— Please, Mother! We promised 
them we'd meet them at four o’clock—for only a short 
ride?” 

“T told you—no.”’ 

“And we'll be back before dark?” 

“Positively, Mona, you'll drive me crazy. You cannot 
go out with those young rowdies. If they want to get 
acquainted with nice girls, why don’t they join a church 
and show themselves, instead of raking around in their 
shirt-sleeves with cigarettes hanging out of their mouths? 
Furthermore, you may stay indoors this afternoon—and 
no excuses that you have to return a library-book, or 
anything like that. There’s brown bread to make for 
supper, and all those new sheets to hem; but I presume 
you'll sit here the next three hours, working pink rosebuds 
and reading novels!” 

“Mother, you’re simply horrid to-day!” 

In a flood of tears Mona gathered up her embroidery 
and retired to her room upstairs, where she alternated the 
next hour between her mirror and a fashion-book, prac- 
: ticing a new way to do her hair. She lent an attentive 
ear, however, to what went on below, and as soon as a caller 
was admitted, she slipped down to the telephone and rang 
up her bosom friend Irene: 

“Hullo, dear. Nothing doing on the auto-ride. Isn’t it 
ashame! Mother’s got one of her propriety fits this after- 
noon—raving all over the place. Mr. Chance’ll think 
were the limit, breaking another date. What’ll we say?” 

For a minute or two Mona listened with an occasional, 
"Yes, honey,” or “I get you, dear;” then her disappoint- 
ment suddenly dissolved into an anticipatory giggle. 
“lovely, Irene, perfectly lovely! How did you ever think 
ol it? Yes, Thursday’s just the day. Mother’ll be at 
missionary meeting, and I’ll start out as if I was going 
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vei Bile Fridge Club, and we'll meet them at the public 
- sassy at two o’clock. Listen: I’ve got that aureole-wave 


down fine. And I'll wear my brown turban, and my linen 
| Mee Port-suit, and if I can kid a couple more dollars out of 


; hed i £4, I'll have those taupe vesting-top boots by Thursday, 
prope and we'll just show Lew and Daff Waite there’s some real 
Bd; be in Pembina!” 

na. | OP in, little ones!” 





On Thursday, promptly at two, a big gray car 
Ked up to the library, with Lew at the wheel and Daff 
ile dashingly holding open the tonneau door. Mona 
: Stood giggling on the curb. 
Really, we oughtn’t to go,”’ protested Irene. 
Don’t you think we better take a chaperon, Mr. 
Waite?” asked Mona. 
Father doesn’t allow me to ride—only in my cousin’s 
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satel! ca boys laughed and winked at each other. They were 
crowd we used to feminine palaver. 
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“What do you think we are—kidnapers?” demanded 
Daff. 

“That’s all right,”’ assured Lew; “I’ll be a cousin to you. 
You’re coming in front with me, Miss Dalton.” 

“I am not—not till we get out of town, anyway,” de- 
murred Irene, pushing Mona hastily ahead of her into 
the tonneau, where, when the car swung into high, the two 
girls bounced about like a couple of gaudy shuttlecocks. 

“Where are we going?” 

“Middleburg. There’s a dealer there I want to see about 
a secondhand car.” 

“Why, that’s too far!” 

“Far! This boat averages thirty-five an hour.” 

“Mona, it’s just like flying!” screamed Irene as Lew let 
’er out on the pike that ran along the river-bottom. 

But Mona was half frightened. “We'll be arrested,” 
she cried fearfully. 

“Well, who’s paying the fine!” Daff vaulted the seat. 
“Now then, Lil Sis, scamper over there with Lew. This 
aint a hen party, you know.” 

Mr. Chance slowed down a little, while Irene, with many 
shrieks and protestations, was transferred. An hour later 
they bowled grandly through Middleburg’s main street. 

The car drew up before an imposing-looking auto-supply 
store with a green front, and Mr. Chance swaggered busily 
inside. The girls prinked themseives proudly, while all 
midsummer Middleburg filed by and admired their gray 
streamline splendor. 

“Look, look!” Irene pinched Mona excitedly. ‘“There’s 
Anna Noble in her electric. And that Mr. Liggett that 
came to the high-school prom.” 

“Oh, joy, I hope we see everyone we know!” 

But a moment later they tempered their raptures as a 
stiff and bespectacled matron, who paid periodic visits 
to Mrs. Wendell in Pembina, flounced by. Mona bent 
hastily over her shvelace; Irene buried her cheek in a 
powder-puff. 

“What’s the matter?” smiled Mr. Waite. 
that old hen?” 

“She’s a friend of Mother’s,” Mona explained. “And 
if she saw us, she might think we’re joy-riding. How 
many miles an hour did we make, Mr. Waite?” 

“Mr. Waite!” The youth turned poutingly on Mona. 
“Cut the long-distance stuff. You wouldn’t go riding with 
strangers, would you?” he demanded. 

“Of course not.” 

“Well, then, if we’re friends, what’s the matter with 
‘Daff’? Be sociable, can’t you, Puss?” 

Puss and Lil Sis! Mona and Irene fell into each other’s 
arms in a gale of giggles. “Honestly, you boys are the 
worst jolliers ever.” 

By the time Lew Chance came out of the Auto Supply, 
the girls felt much better acquainted with the genial Daff. 

“Sorry I kept you so long,” said Lew cheerfully, “but 
you have to hold an autopsy over that guy to get anything 
out of him. What’s next, little ones—Hotel Scanlon and 
some eats?” 

Mona and Irene exchanged wide-eyed glances. 

“Glory!” 

“D’you really mean it—Lew?” 

“Why not? Think we’d ask you into a dairy lunch?” 

“No, but just an ice-cream soda or something—” 

The boys laughed uproariously. 

“We aren’t dressed to go into a swell hotel.” 

“T’d like to know!” demanded Daff admiringly. 

“Couple of little angels, dressed to go into heaven,” Lew 
supplemented. 

“What would we get in there?” 

“Highball. Anything you want. Sky’s our limit.” 

“We don’t drink,” cried Mona righteously. 

“Well, then, you can have a créme de menthe. That 
aint a drink, is it, Daff? It’s a curse. You don’t need to 
drink anything, if you don’t want to. They’ll have salads 


“Afraid of 
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the Futurist Room—” 
“Come on, dear, let’s!”” pleaded Irene, gathering up her 


gloves and vanity-box. spiration: 
But Mona refused. The word “cabaret” fell with sud- a picnic supper in the woods somewhere on the way 
“That'd be lovely!” clapped Irene, who stood 

great awe of her father’s housekeeper. ; 
But again Mona held back. “It’s awfully nice ofy 
half-smoked cigarette. “If you’re going to be a couple of suggest it, Mr. Chance, but I’m afraid we can’t & 
Mother’s so particular, and I’ve got to be back by fi 
Daff consulted his watch. “@& 


den alarm upon her orthodox ears. “I don’t think we’d 
better, Irene.” 
“Shucks!” shrugged Daff, disgustedly throwing away a 


apron-string babies—” 
“Shut up!” cut in Lew hastily. “If the girls don’t feel 


time, when they know us better. Let’s duck into the 
“Right-o,” agreed Daff, holding out a gallant arm to 


assist Mona from the car. “Come on, Puss; we'll beat 
’em to the niftiest box of chocolates in Middleburg!” 

















Putting the Jazz in Pe 


and French pastry and fancy sandwiches. It’ll be too and listening to lively jazz records. On the way oubg 
early for the cabaret, but we can go into the dansant in boys bought them bonbons in expensive wicker haan 
with perky satin bows. RS 

“T’ll tell you what let’s do,” said Lew with guileleg 
“Let’s fill up the machine with eats anal 


“After four now.” 
like the Scanlon to-day, why, mebbe they will some other get you back by five, anyway.” ¥ 
“Oh, dear!” gasped Mona in dismay. “Mother we 
Fashion for a banana split.” allow—” Eg 
“Tell her we had a blow-out.” 
“Yes, but I’m not supposed 
” put in Irene. ‘We can pretend the Bridge 
There was a talking-machine in the Fashion Confec- Club lasted late, and we tried to telephone her, but te 
tionery, and they spent half an hour devouring sundaes line was busy; so you came home to supper with me 


























“*Mona Wendell, you talk like you're daft! I'd like to know what you've got to do with grown-up society and 


the Country Club?” 































































see my new  dance-dres 
Please, dear! It’ll be such fm 
rounding up the lunch.” 

“But wont it be terribly e- 
pensive for you boys?” yielded 
Mona eagerly. 

“Puss, that’s hardly compi- 
mentary to my exchequer,” t 
proved Lew. “What dyw 
say, Lil Sis? Here’s a penal 
You make out a list. Bega 
with ginger ale and sarding 
and we'll work it up toa 
square meal.” 

With Irene scribbling on the 
back of her vanity-case, the 
quartet set off for a roundd 
the bake-shops and grocefis 
Everything the girls distantly 
hinted the boys immediately 
bought, even to marrons glacs 
and angel cake; but at the lat 
moment Daff dived off i 
running-board into a “Bie 
dog” wagon and came fori 
with a half-dozen “dogs” asd 
mustard. 

“You don’t. need to toud 
‘em, little ones,” he apol 
ogized; “but we got to hat 
something a guy can get Ii 
teeth into.” : 

“Where’ll we stage tis 
feed?” . 

“T know!” cried Mom 
“Tust off the main road, pa 
Boulder Hill—that short @ 
that leads to the old quatty— 
there’s a dandy place, ™ 
two big oak trees, and a bn 
that crosses the cutest [iit 
creek!” 

“That’s us!” caroled 1% 
and the big car spurted ot 
Middleburg Pike at a clip 
set the half-dazed traiice® 
blinking. 

When they reached Mom's 
impromptu picnic. grou 
steered across a plow ; 
straight up to the oak tt 
and the whole party }® 
disembarked and set t 
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on the supper. Mona and Irene im- 

provised a tablecloth from crépe napkins and laid 2 
the places with paper plates and ten-cent cutlery, whi-e 
lew and Daff whittled olive-spearers and opened the 
finned goods with their jackknives. It was a jolly meal, 
finished in the red glow of the sinking sun. 

“This is the life!” sighed Lew, leaning luxurious:y 
against one of the oaks, with his last cigarette in his fingers. 
“Have a puff, Lil Sis?” 

“Yd like to,” said Irene daringly. 

“Why, Irene Dalton!” popped Mona. 

He held it out temptingly. 

“You smoke too much yourself, Mr. Chance.” 

She snatched at it playfully; but he caught her wrist, 
and a tussle ensued in which Irene tried to jiggle the 
Cigarette from his clutch, while Mona beat him over the 
head with a tin spoon—which ultimately resulted in Mr. 
Chance’s crying a shrill, “Ouch!” 

“There, you’ve burnt his arm!” 

Irene inspected a small red spot repentantly. “I’m aw- 
fully sorry. Honestly, Mr. Chance, I didn’t mean to.” 

“It’s nothing,” protested Lew. 

Irene ran down to the brook and dabbled her handker- 
thief in the cool stream. As she knelt to bandage the 
injured wrist, Lew stole his free arm quietly around her. 
“That’s all right, Lil Sis. I’d take a lot more than that 

you. But it does burn like thunder. Don’t you 
think you’d ought to make it up—damage you’ve done— 
Mt a kiss to make it well for little brother?” 
“Why, Mr. Chance, aren’t you ashamed of yourself!” 
got up with dignity, and Mona immediately sug- 
Sled that they start for home. For a few miles they 
Wee both reserved and chilly; but the boys were impertur- 
good-natured, and by the time Pembina was reached, 
thawed out. 
We've had a perfectly gorgeous time!” said Mona. 
i And thank you so much for the candy.” 
drop us anywhere here on Maple Street.” 
‘Night, Puss. When’ll we see you again?” 
y don’t you come around to the house some night 
and call?” 
"Afraid of your mother!” 
“Better meet us somewhere.” 
We Might be in the library—next Monday—if you 


; a Pt Teal slow and toot your horn three times.” 
et you,” said Lew. “And remember, next time you 
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They struck the river road 
inacloudburst. The going 
was wretched, and it was 
dusk by the time they 
reached the Point. 


, want to be all ragged out for the 
Sy Scanlon.” 
, “T’ll bet they’re some little fox- 
trotters, both of ’em,” observed Daff. - 

Lew beckoned Irene close to his seat in the car. 
“Say, Sis, you aint sore about me—trying to steal one out 
there at the creek? I didn’t mean to be fresh; on the 
level, I didn’t. I don’t care much for chickens, but when 
I do like a classy little dame like you, why, I just got to 
show it sometimes. You aint sore?” . 

Irene laughed noncommittally and darted off to Mona, 
waiting on the street-corner; but she called back to him, 
through the lengthening shadows: ‘Good night, Lew.” 


HEN Mona got home, she found her mother had a 

guest for supper, and as the two women were al- 
ready deep in plans for a missionary rally, Mona’s tardi- 
ness went mildly reproved. -She could scarcely wait for 
the next afternoon to meet Irene and go into an ecstasy 
over Lew Chance and Mr. Waite. 

“They’re the swellest men in town!” declared Miss Dal- 
ton. 

“And they’ve got the swellest car!” echoed Miss Wen- 
dell. 

“T hope they’ll take us again soon.” 

“You don’t think it was wrong, going without a chap- 
eron?” 

“No, silly! That’s just an old-fashioned notion for 
prudes and infants. We’re grown up now.” 

“T know, but Mr. Chance’s trying to kiss you—”—_ 

“Didn’t Will Stevens try to kiss you Commencement 
night?” 

“Yes, and I was so mad at him I could just have died.” 

“Men are all alike. They all want to. But as long as 
we don’t let ’em, it’s all right.” 

Mona accepted this philosophy of masculine conduct 
doubtfully. “Just the same, if Will and Harold find out 
who we’re going around with, they’ll be mad as hops.” 

“Well, let em. They never take us anywhere but ten- 
cent movies and parties that don’t cost them anything.” 

“T know, dear, but we’ve known them all our lives, and 
they’re awful nice to walk home from church and play 
rummy with. And Will said they’re planning a house- 
party at their club bungalow down on Sandy Point some- 
time this summer.” 

“Who wants to go down on that old river-bottom? All 
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the swell cottages belong to 
the Middleburg crowd, any- 
way.” 

“Will telephoned me _ for 
Maribelle Flackman’s party 
next Friday night.” 

“Shoot! Now I s’pose 
Harold’ll ask me, and I just 
hate to go there. They play 
those silly kid games and serve 
nasty hand-painted ice-cream, 
and if anybody starts a rough- 
house and knocks a vase off 
the mantel, Mrs. Flackman 
has fits!” 

“But we’ve got to, dear. 
We’ve been turning them down 
so often lately. I think Will 
suspects something, because 
he said if I don’t accept this 
time, he’ll never ask me any- 
where again.” 

“Perhaps we’d better. And 
if anything else comes up, we 
can pretend—” 

“Do you think we ought to 
let Mr. Chance take us to the 
Scanlon?” 

“Why not? All the society 
crowd hangs out there.” 

“But how can I get away, 
when Mother’s so particular?” 

“Wont she be going down 
to Hopedale pretty soon to 
make some clothes for your 
Aunt Carrie?” 

“Yes, but shell leave 
orders—” 

“Well, your father’ll be at 
lodge or board of trade, and 
he’ll never notice. And you 
can keep the porch window 
unlocked, or do something 
. nice for Ed and make him lend 








“Oh, Irene, | know now what 
it means in those novels when 
it says the woman always pays,” 











you his key. We’ve just got 





to go to the Scanlon, honey, if 
those dandy men ask us. It’ll be the swaggerest racket 
we’ve ever had!” 

With this elegant end in view, Mona and Irene fre- 
quented the library until they knew the honk of every 
car that passed down Maple Street, and the simple-hearted 
old librarian believed she had converted them to bibliophil- 
ism! The invitation came—but alas, for the same night 
as Maribelle’s party. Mrs. Wendell was down at Aunt 
Carrie’s. But that didn’t dispose of Will and Harold. 

“It'll be perfectly lovely!” raptured Mona. “Only 
couldn’t you make it Thursday evening?” 

“Surest thing, Puss,” agreed Daff. “But Friday’s the 
big night in Middleburg—‘Oh, Boy!’—first show of the 
season.” 

“Supper at Meadowvale Inn on the way up, front-row 
seats in the show-shop, and then the cabaret—that’s the 
layout.” 

“I’m just wild about musical comedy!” Mona groaned. 
“But you know, Irene, we promised the boys—’- 

“The dickens with Maribelle’s old party!” decided 
Irene. “J’m going to Middleburg.” 

“So’s Puss,” coaxed Daff. 

“That’s the candy!” said Lew. “Put on your riot-rags, 
and we'll pick you up corner Main and Maple at four- 
thirty.” hi 

The girls were afraid to phone their party escorts; so 
at the last moment they wrote regretful little notes saying 


they had headaches, and dispatched them by small bo 
of the neighborhood. 

It was a splendid, never-to-be-forgotten day, and 
first few hours exhausted Mona’s supply of superlatives 
The swift ride through the mellow September afternot 
was perfectly lovely! The fried chicken at Meadowvil 
Inn was simply scrumptious! And the musical come 
was absolutely charming! But the supper-party allt 
ward was the piéce de résistance, for neither Mona ™ 
Irene had ever witnessed a cabaret. 

“Where do you want a table?” asked Lew as the pa 
paused before the Futurist Room’s imposing head wallet 
Mona was stricken ecstatically dumb with the satin cies 
erboard effect of the walls, the shrill clatter of the scat 
lon’s famous jazz band and the bubbling prismatic fouml 
around which gay dancers whirled on a glassy oval HOW 
“Like to dance?” 

“I think—we’d rather not,” stammered Irene. _@ 

“Then let’s make it one of those booths on the 
conade,” decided Lew. “We can come down one 
while for a fox-trot if we want to.” ; 4 

The balconade had cozy, softly lighted booths, 4 
occupants could look out, over a low rail, upon 
stage and the dancers below. As they were being % 
barefoot damsel in a grass dress, with an oranges 
wreath around her neck, was singing and pantom 
Hawaiian love-song, and Mr. Chance found it rate 
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“I belong to the U.S. A. 
*Tis here | take my stand 

For health and vim in work or play— 
For strength in heart and hand.” 
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Where is the American who doesn’t know about Campbell’s Soups ? 


They belong to America like the Washington Monument belongs 
—or the White House or the Lincoln Highway. Their name is a 
familiar word in practically all American homes. Why is this so? 

Because these wholesome soups meet a national need and fulfil 


a national service. 


You see this, for example, in 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


Here is the choice yield of fertile 
farms and gardens gathered at its best, 
daintily cooked and prepared, hermet- 
ically sealed, distributed to millions of 
city home tables with all its freshness 
and flavor, all its nourishing quality 
perfectly retained. 

We combine in this tempting soup 
more than a dozen delicious vegetables 
beside fragrant herbs and strength-giv- 
ing cereals— all! blended with a rich nu- 
tritious stock made from selected beef. 


No home kitchen has the facilities to 
produce such a perfectly balanced com- 
bination. It provides the very food 
elements most needed and most lacking 
in the average diet—elements which 
regulate the system and create energy 
and active strength. 

And this invigorating soup is most 
convenient and economical. It in- 
volves no cooking cost for you. No 
labor. No waste: It is ready for your 
table in three minutes. 


A dozen or more at a time is the practical way to order it. Then 


you have it always at hand. 


21 kinds 


12c a can 
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cult to concentrate the girls’ attention 
upon the menu. 

“Come, come, what’s your chow?” he 
urged. “Make it fancy!” 

With a very sophisticated air Irene 
ordered crab-meat salad, but Mona was 
frankly puzzled. 

“Where did you find that?” she de- 
manded. “Everything’s so  Frenchy- 
looking. I guess I'll just have some sand- 
wiches and a cup of tea.” 

“I guess you wont,” grinned Daff. 
“Here, George, bring this lady a harle- 
quin pattie, with sauce hermitage. What 
are you drinking, Puss?” 

“Nothing—I mean tea.” 

“Old maid’s tipple! ’Bout time you got 
acquainted with a highball.” 

“But I never—” 

“Then you’d better make it a cocktail. 
No more nip in ’em than orange pekoe.” 

“Why, I—” 

“Don’t be so provincial!” reproved 
Irene. “I think I'll take a cocktail too.” 

The men decided they were hungry and 
ordered a “casserole Scanlon.” Mona and 
Irene gazed wide-eyed at the massive silver 
service and the fragile, shimmering glass. 
As they ate, the cabaret increased apace 
in shrillness and abandon. 

“Look at that drummer!” giggled Mona. 
“He acts like a regular jumping-jack.” 

“That’s the ‘Lid Lifter’s Rag.’ He’s 
putting the jazz on it, all right.” 

“Oh, look, Mona,” cried Irene, “over 
there, right by the dancing fleor—Mr. and 
Mrs. Hal Warren and the Bensons! This 
place must be the real thing. And Mrs. 
Warren’s drinking something too. I—lI 
think I'll try my cocktail.” 

She took a dainty swallow and pre- 
tended not to see Mr. Chance’s smile at 
the wry face she made. 

“What do you say on this one-step, Lil 
Sis?” 

“Dance it or die,” said Irene bravely. 

But Mona could not be persuaded. “I 
never tried anywhere but Madame Vin- 
ton’s class and the high-school prom. I’d 
just sink through the floor—before so 
many people.” 

Daff took out his silver cigarette-case, 
while Lew ripped the cover off a dainty 
gold-and-white box and passed it across 
the table. “Have one? They’re ladies’ 
special.” 

“‘Why, Mr. Chance, the idea!” 

“Ladies don’t smoke here, do they, Mr. 
Chance?” 

“Not very much downstairs,” explained 
Lew, “but it’s all right in the booths.” 

“T’d love to—just once,” said Irene 
longingly, looking at the dainty gold- 
tipped cylinders. “TI don’t see why women 
haven’t just as much right to smoke as 
men.” 

“They have,” smiled Daff. “Soon as 
we get suffrage, all the dames’ll be doing 
| Sa 

“Honestly, Mr. Waite,”—Mona fixed 
him with anxious eyes——‘“did you ever 
know any nice girls that used cigarettes?” 

“Never knew any that didn’t,” chuckled 
Daff. 

But Lew answered seriously: ‘“There’s 
no harm, or I wouldn’t offer ’em to you. 
Come on—just one—with us.” 

“Well, if you will, Irene.” 

They took their first puffs doubtfully; 
= Mona cried: “Why, it isn’t bad at 
a! — 





Downstairs the cabaret revue was clos- 
ing in a riot of brass and lingerie. Danc- 
ing began again. 

“How’s this for a one-step, Lil Sis?” 

Irene and Lew glided back to the floor. 


AUDY balloons, in a checkerboard 

plaid, floated through the air driven 
by hidden fans. The waiter passed 
streamers of colored paper, and Mona 
and Daff threw them over the rail at the 
dancers. Mona laughed aloud at the antics 
of a stout man who got snared in his part- 
ner’s fish-train. 

“Having a good time, Puss?” 

“Just a wonderful time, Mr. Waite!” 

He caught up the pink shade from a 
table light, clapped it on his head. 

“Please take that off, Mr. Waite! Peo- 
ple’ll think you're tipsy.” 

As she tried to snatch it from his head, 
he caught her hand and bent toward her 
across the table. “Sly Puss!” he babbled. 
“Say, your friend’s a dandy girl, aint she? 
Full of pep and all that. But I like the 
quiet kind better—” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Waite, but 
you're hurting my hand!” 

“Sorry. ’‘Shamed.” He released the 
hand and kissed her finger-tips contritely. 
“Didn’t mean to be rude. But it aint my 
fault—fault o’ this darned pink candle- 
shade. Naughty, naughty!” 

He chastised the shade solemnly and put 
it back on the light. Mona laughed in 
spite of herself. Lew and Irene re- 
turned breathless. The waiters were 
hurrying in and out with final memoranda 
for drinks. Lew wanted to make it an- 
other round. But as the girls were begin- 
ning to protest, a sudden commotion arose 
in the booth beyond them. Above the 
din of voices and cutlery a man’s angry 
tones shot up: 

“Tt’s a lie! I never ordered that. And 
the cover charge is a damned outrage!” 

A moment later the waiter came spin- 
ning out of the booth. Two super-cap- 
tains hurried silently down the balconade 
and led away the disturber, followed by a 
tall, rouged woman trailing a feather boa 
and uttering a tirade more audible than 
polite. 

“Oh, heavens!” screamed Mona, clutch- 
ing Mr. Waite’s arm. “There isn’t going 
to be a fight?” 

“No, you silly,” frowned Irene. 

“But I’m so scared!” 

“Really, I think we’d better be going 
now, Mr. Chance.” 

The car was waiting near the Scanlon’s 
side entrance, and they were soon speed- 
ing noiselessly through Middleburg’s de- 
serted streets. 

“Watch me,” he replied. “I’m just go- 
ing to burn up this old river-bottom 
road.” 

“Tt must be pretty late,” ventured 
Irene, on the front seat with Lew. 

At length they reached the outskirts of 
Pembina, the whole party trilling away 
valiantly at “Hula-Bula Girl.” 

“Shall we take you home?” 

“No, drop us at the nearest corner.” 

“All right, little ones.” 

“Say, give it to us honest, did you 
have a good time?” 

“Simply lovely, Lew!” 

“Perfectly wonderful, Mr. Waite!” 

“Then the answer is we'll go again.” 

“Listen, a friend of mine from Middle- 
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burg owns one of those swell cott, 
Sandy Point. What do you say ye 
a little house-party down there some 

end?” 

“Glory, that’d be great!” cried 

“But where’d we get a chap 3 
asked Mona. 

“Oh, the Middleburg bunch’d be 4 
and they’d bring the chaperon, 
you're on? 

“Sure thing—if we can fix it.” 

“Right-o. Night, Lil Sis,” 

“Good night, Lew.” 














HE morning after their Midd 
excursion the girls slept until » 

reconnoitering after dinner. 

“Did you get in all right, Mona, y 
out waking anybody?” 

“Easy. Through the dining-room y 
dow.” 

“Didn’t we have a ravishing time? 

“Just think, Irene—a real cabaret, 5 
Mrs. Hal Warren, and the rest of 
swells!” 

“We're sure putting the jazz in Py 
bina!” 

“Should we tell about—last night? 

“Not now. Things travel too fag 
this burg. It’d get back to Wil 
Harold.” 

“But Maribelle and the girls’d k 
jealous!” 

“Of course we'll tell—later. My 
after we’ve been down to Sandy Poi 

“Do you think we ought to go? 
anything turned out that they—wer 
all right, we’d be simply ostracized!" 

“Mona Wendell, you make me ti 
You ought to marry a good minister 
have nine children; then maybe yu 
want a good time once in a while.” 

“S’posing Will and Harold are a 
there in the club bungalow and see # 

“Well, let ’em. We should wa 
We’re out of their class now.” 

“But how’ll I ever manage it? Mot 
liable to come home any day.” 

“Leave that to Lil Sis!” paraphn 
Miss Dalton knowingly. 

But her inventive machinations 






















unnecessary. Twenty-four hours 1 zy 
Mona telephoned her excitedly: it 
just had a letter from Mother. li beer 
what she says! ‘Dear Daughter: ¥ it is 
Aunt Carrie’s rheumatism is bad, aif givi 
everything is getting along all mgt ts 1 
home, I think I’ll stay a week or! Y 
longer. Send down my_albatross dress ih 
sack; be sure and cook something fory Beg 
father besides canned goods and i kin 
potatoes; don’t dare to shorten am keep 
one of your dresses; and remember, # will 
I’m gone, you’re on your best Deu quic 
She always sticks that in...-- Y 
it just providential, Irene?” Wor 

“Yes, and the next thing is to find bool 
if this week will be convenient for Son 
boys.” 3 

“Sooner the better,” assured Lev ~ 
their library rendezvous. P cake 

“What shall we bring for eats? six | 

“Nothing. We'll take care of @ Faci 





unless you want to make one 
yum-yummy chocolate cakes.’ 
“How many will there be from #8 
burg?” 
“Two couples, I guess.” 
“Anybody we know?” 
“Don’t think so, Lil Sis. But youl 
’em fine. They’re regular froze PRS 
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Enlarged pores 


How to make your skin 
fine in texture 


3 your washcloth in very warm water and 


hold it to your face. 


Now take a cake 


of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, dip it in water 
and rub the cake itself over your skin. Leave 
the slight coating of soap on for a few minutes 
until the skin feels drawn and dry. Then dampen 
the skin and rub the soap in gently with an 


upward and outward motion. Rinse the face 
thoroughly, first in tepid water, then in cold. 


Whenever possible, rub the 
face with a piece of we. Al- 
ways dry carefully. 


Use this treatment persist- 
ently. You can feel the differ- 
ence the very first time you 
use it. Within ten-days your 
skin will show a marked im- 
provement —a promise of that 
greater smoothness and finer 
texture that the steady use of 
Woodbury’s always brings. 

















. 


Your skin is what 
you make it 


Your skin, too, can be clear 
and radiant. If your skin is 
mot fresh and clear, if it has 
been gradually growing coarser, 
it is because you have not been 
giving it the proper care for 
its needs. 

Your skin is being renewed 
every day. As old skin dies, 
new forms to take its place. 

gin at once to give this new 
skin the proper treatment to 


Keep it clear and lovely. You 


will be surprised to see how 
quickly it improves. 
ot will find the famous 
ury treatments in the 
booklet wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. Get a cake today, and 
at once the treatment for 
your particular trouble. A 25c 
cake is sufficient for a month or 
Sx weeks of any Woodbury 
Facial treatment and for general 





cleansing use for that time. 
Woodbury’s is on sale at drug 
stores and toilet goods counters 
throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap, 
with booklet of famous 
treatments and samples 
of Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream and Facial Powder 


Send 5 cents for a trial size 
cake (enough for a week cr ten 
days of any Woodbury Facial 
treatment), together with the 
booklet of treatments, ‘‘A Skin 
You Love to Touch.’’ Or for 
12c we will send you samples 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Cream and Facial Pow- 
der. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 1707Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited,1707 Sher- 
brooke Street, Perth, Ontariv. 









Skin blemishes 
How to get rid of them 


UST before retiring, wash in your 
usual way with warm water and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and then dry 
your face. Now dip the tips of your 
fingers in warm water and rub them on 
the cake of Woodbury’s until they are 
covered with a heavy, cream-like lather. 
Cover each blemish with a thick coat of 
this soap cream and leave it on for ten 
minutes. Then rinse very carefully with 
clear, hot water; then with cold. 

Use Woodbury’s regularly in your 
daily toilet. This will make your skin 
so firm and active that it will resist the 
frequent cause of blemishes and keep 
your complexion free from them. 


A SKIN-Yoy 
“VETO-TOUCy 
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--Lillian and Ida La Salle, and some boys 
from the Auto Supply.” 

“Who’s the chaperon? Mother’s very 
particular—”’ 

“Mrs. Jimmie Smith. 
band’s cottage. Awful good sport. 
be a regular Dutch aunt to you.” 

"C* darn, it’s going to be a punk day! 

Saturday morning Mona looked 
out of her bedroom window disappoint- 
edly. A chill wind whistled down the 
street, and a fine equinoctial drizzle pat- 
tered against the pane. By ten o'clock it 
cleared a little. Mona and Irene tele- 
phoned back and forth a half-dozen times 
during the forenoon. At one the sun 
peeped out, and they packed their week- 
end bags and frosted their chocolate cake; 
but by the time they joined the boys in 
the car, it was raining again steadily. 

“Only a shower!” scoffed Daff. 

Lew battened down the curtains and 
tucked them snugly under a steamer-rug 
in the tonneau. At the top of Boulder 
Hill it was pouring. They struck the river 
road in a miniature cloudburst. The 
going was wretched, and it was dusk by 
the time they reached the Point. 

Mona nudged Irene as they skidded past 
a trim bandbox that stood near the road. 
“Somebody’s in the bungalow,” she whis- 
pered. 

“Tt’s Will and Harold. I saw Will on 
the porch, splitting wood.” 

At their destination they found the door 
of a rather rickety garage swung wide, 
and the Middleburg party in possession. 
Mona and Irene scurried into the house 
under ponchos. Lively introductions fol- 
lowed. 

Lillian and Ida La Salle were very styl- 
ish girls, with black hair, white complex- 
ions and jet eardrops. 

“You must be French descent,” Mona 
ventured. 

“Well, what do you know!” drawled 
Ida. 

“T guess hardly,” said Lillian. “My 
father was an Indianapolis policeman.” 

Mrs. Jimmie Smith had a round moon 
face under an aureole of yellow hair, and 
was dressed stunningly in Georgette and 
jewels. 

“Make yourself at home, everybody,” 
she commanded. “It’s an absolute flood 
outside, but this is one cozy little ark. 
Miss Dalton, you and your little friend 
better take off your slippers and dry ’em 
by the fire. Ida, it aint a supper, unless 
you bake up some o’ them famous flap- 
jacks!” 

Mr. Chance and Daff went back to the 
garage while the ladies merrily prepared 
supper. 


It’s her hus- 
She’ll 


9 


ONA and Irene managed to steal a 
few minutes alone in the pantry. 
“How do you like the crowd?” asked 
Mona anxiously. 
“T don’t just know—yet,” Irene replied 
thoughtfully. 
“Mrs. Smith’s awfully jolly, isn’t she?” 
“Awfully. And her rings are positively 
gorgeous.” 
: “Those La Salle girls seem clever, 
ut—” 
“T never heard of any of them before.” 
“This isn’t a very big cottage, is it, 
Irene? And no electric lights, like the 
bungalow.” 


“The fireplace is dandy. And look at 
all this lovely grub—Herkimer’s fried 
chicken, and pastries from the Bon Ton!” 

“We must go back now. They'll 
think we’re gabbing about them.” 

The boys had returned, and supper was 
set on. It was a gay and festive meal. 
Ida’s flapjacks disappeared by the dozen. 
Mona’s chocolate cake was voted a world- 
beater. Then for an hour they sang and 
fox-trotted, with a cheerful fire on the 
hearth and the rain slithering down out- 
side. 

One of the gentlemen from the Auto 
Supply tapped a restless toe. “This danc- 
ing bug’s a nuisance. Aint it about time 
we started the game?” 

“I just love cards!” cried Mona. “What 
are we going to play, rummy or bridge?” 

A moment’s abysmal silence hung fate- 
fully over the room. Then Lillian said 
smilingly: “I guess this is a jack-pot 
crowd.” 

“What’s that?” asked Mona. 

“Poker.” 

Mona looked with distress at Mr. 
Waite. “But I don’t know how to play 
poker, and anyway I wouldn’t be allowed.” 

“That’s all right, Puss,” soothed Daff, 
slipping over to her side. “You don’t 
have to, if you don’t want to. I think it’s 
a losing proposition, myself.” 

“T’ll tell you what,” solved Mrs. Jimmie 
tactfully. “You Pembina kids stay in here 
by the fire and toast marshmallows or 
something, and we’ll play on the kitchen 
table. It'll be warm out there from get- 
ting supper, and we couldn’t all sit in one 
game, anyhow.” 

Lillian and Ida acquiesced readily, and 
the game was soon in full swing. Lew 
closed the intervening door, while Daff 
poked the fire and got out a box of 
marshmallows. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” said Irene, “to 
break up the crowd. Perhaps we could 
learn, if—” 

“Nix on it! We'd rather stay in here 
by ourselves. You and little Puss are 
the only candy for us to-night, eh, Daff?” 

“Bet your life! Hang their old game. 
You sit here by me, Puss, and I'll toast 
you a crisp one.” 


ROM the kitchen came sounds fre- 

quent and uproarious. Above the 
clatter of the chips rose the ladies’ excited 
voices, supplemented by an occasional 
clink that sounded like the mating of 
liquor-glasses. Irene looked at Mr. Chance 
uneasily. He stepped to the door— 
after which, for an interval, the tumult 
abated. 

“Jolly bunch, aint they?” he reassured 
her. “Don’t mind them. The women al- 
ways holler when they lose.” 

“Here’s a pippin!” cried Daff from the 
hearth. “Let me feed it to you, Puss.” 

Daff and Mona began quarreling good- 
naturedly over their marshmallows. Lew 
sat down crosslegged on the floor and 
brought a cushion for Irene. “Right 
here, Lil Sis. This storm’s some riot. 
But I guess we’re pretty snug.” His arm 
stole stealthily about her-waist. ‘“D’you 
know, I’ve been waiting to tell you some- 
thing—” 

“Don’t, Lew!” 

“I’m just crazy about you, Lil Sis—” 

“Stop, please! Toast me a marsh- 
mallow.” 
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“Hang the marshmallows! You're 
only little marshmallow I want.” 

“How dare you, Mr. Chance!” 

She sprang up, her eyes flashing 

“Cut the Sunday-school stuff.” He , 
a step toward her, with an offhand al 

From the kitchen the racket of Na 
and voices was rising higher, Irene Jogbs 
in panic toward Mr. Waite. Mona 
struggling in his arms. Irene gave yy 
to a spasm of terror and screamed: “We 
Smith, come in here! Come quick!” 

“Shut up!” growled Lew warningly 

But a moment later Mrs. Jimmie so 
on the threshold, her plump arms akin) 
She glared insolently at Irene. “Why 
loud girl! Kindly oblige us, Miss Dal 
by making less noise, or you'll disgrace 
whole party.” And with a shny w 
slammed the kitchen door. 

Irene trembled like a helpless leaf; 
the tempest outside. Lew was advangm 
upon her again with outstretched am 

“Look here, Lil Sis, don’t go up in 
air. I’m a regular gentlemanly guy—agj 
ing to be afraid of. Only asking you 
cut the stalling. We've spent our ma 
on you and your friend, haint we? Giv 
you a good time? Now it’s up to yor! 

She stepped instinctively behind ty 
protection of a table. Casting about ig 
scme weapon of defense, her desperg 
eves lighted upon the dimly burning lar 
She tipped off the shade, turned up ti 
wick to a flaring blaze, and held iti 
front of her. “If you take a step near 
I’ll throw this—in your face!” 

“Put that down!” shouted Daff, fng 
ened. 

“You wouldn’t dare, you little devil! 
leered Lew. 

He had backed her into a window. I 
another instant he would be upon i 
She turned and thrust the flaming lam 
into the dry folds of the scrim wind 
curtain. A sheet of flame swept up. 

With an oata Lew sprang at thet 
tain-rod. 

“My God, she’s set the place aft! 
yelled Daff, making for the kitchen. 

“Mona! Quick! Where are youl 
Irene called with a tense clutch oni 
knob of the porch door. 

“Here! I’m coming. Oh, Irene, 
have you done!” 

“Quick! This way, with me.” 

“It’s horrible! They'll all be bum 
to death!” 

The door gave. Without a bac 
glance, Irene pushed out into the st0 
“Take my hand. We must maket 
bungalow.” 

“Wait, wait for me! 
they’ll follow us?” 

“They can’t”—grimly—“till thy 
put out the fire. Come, Mona! W 
got to run.” 

Mona stumbled, sobbing, through ! 
black, drenching night. “And yous 
they were such perfect gentlemen, 
Now we’re compromised forever. 
Oh! What will Mother say?” j 

Irene jerked her along impaues 
“You must keep up with me, Mont 

“We'll be lost! We'll never find 
bungalow.” 

“Tt’s on the left road. I can # 
light.” 

“But will they take us in—after 
way—we’ve treated them?” 

Irene bit her lip defiantly. 


Do you thi 
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\Resinol Soap 


1mparts to her skin 
a fresh, winning glow 
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Resinol Soap merits the appreciation of 
discriminating men and women. The most 
costly of soaps could not be more delight- 
fully cleansing or purer—indeed, few fancy 
soaps can equal Resinol Soap in perfect 
freedom from harsh, irritating alkali. In 
addition, Resinol Soap contains just enough 
of that soothing, healing Resinol medica- 
tion to relieve clogged, irritated pores, re- 
duce the tendency to oiliness and pimples, 
and give the skin that healthy glow which 
S0es with a clear eye and a clear brain. 





Those who have once formed the habit of 
being beautiful will rarely consent to be 
without Resinol Soap for their toilet. It 
helps to build good complexions without 
making extra demands on your already 
overcrowded day, and as for expense it 
doubtless costs no more—perhaps even less 
—than the soap which you are at present 
using. 

Resinol Soap is also excellent for the bath 
and shampoo. 


Resinol_Soap is sold by all druggists and dealers in toilet 
oods. For a trial cake, free, write to Dept. 16-F, Resinol 
hemical Company, Baltimore, Md. 


a 
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got to. We're almost there.” She 
paused and looked back toward Mrs. 
Jimmie Smith’s cottage. “I guess it isn’t 
going to burn up. I wouldn't care if it 
did.” 

“T can see Will,” said Mona, shudder- 
ing. ‘“He’s reading by the fire. Oh, 
Irene, I can’t go in. I'll be so mortified, 
I'll just die!” 

“Well, you’re thirty miles from home. 
If you don’t go in, you'll die out here. 
Come, honey!” With a brave bluff of 
courage, she slipped her arm through 
Mona’s and knocked at the door. 


MINUTE later they blundered, 
dripping, into the bungalow. 

“Holy cats!” cried Will, dropping his 
book. 

“Why, it’s Mona and Irene!” gasped 
Harold. “What are you two doing out in 
this storm?” 

“Oh, Will,” Mona sobbed, “if they 
come here after us, don’t let him touch 
me! Don’t let him touch me!” And’she 
cast herself into the arms of her lately 
scorned classmate and went into terrified 
hysterics. Meanwhile Irene, with scorch- 
ing cheeks, explained their plight. 

“Why, that isn’t any Jimmie Smith’s 
cottage!” Harold exclaimed. “It’s an old 
one the agents let to anybody.” 

Will’s eyes blazed. “What do you say, 
kid, we go down there and lick the day- 
lights out of the whole bunch?” 

“Don’t you dare!” Irene backed up 
against the door. “You couldn’t—and it 
wouldn’t help us any if you could.” 

“Poor kids!” Harold started toward 
the kitchen. “I’ll heat you some coffee; 
and then you can dry out your things, 
and we'll do our best to make you com- 
fortable.” 

“But we can’t stay here all night!” 

“Where else can you go—in this 
storm?” 

“We've got to go somewhere,” said 
: Irene doggedly. 

Harold looked doubtfully at Will. “I 
suppose we could take them home.” 

“Tt’s an awful night for a car.” 

“Oh, Irene,” whimpered Mona, “I 
daresn’t go home to-night.” 

“We might rout up some of the girls.” 

“It’d be all over town by morning.” 

“You—you couldn’t take us to your 
sister’s—on the county road, Will?” sug- 
gested Irene pleadingly. 

“Why, I—I guess so. But what would 
May think?” 

“You could tell her we were coming 
up from Hopedale—and had a puncture 
—and got caught in the storm—and—” 

“But four people in a roadster!” cut in 
Harold. 

“It would be a pretty lame story,” re- 
flected Will. “She knows you don’t go 
riding—much—with us, any more.” 

“Please, Harold, if you'll only help us 
out of this scrape, I'll never ask any- 
‘hing of you again, as long as I live, not 
even to forgive me for the abominable 
way I’ve treated you!” 

“T guess you wont need to,” said Har- 
old rather dryly. “What do you think, 
Will? Had we better try to make it to 
May’s with the tire-chains on?” 

“Sure thing,” agreed Will with a re- 
luctant glance at his half-finished book 
and the cheerful logs. 

While Harold went out to get the car 


ready, Will served their unwelcome visi- 
tors with a cup of steaming coffee and re- 
tired to the kitchen so that they might 
wring out their soaked clothing. 


B* the time they were ready to start, 
the rain was abating; but the wind 
had increased. Mona wore an old fur- 
lined auto-co2t. Irene shivered in Will’s 
lap, wrapped in blankets from the boys’ 
bed. It was a long, somber drive, with 
the little car splashing valiantly through 
the mud. The silence of the four was 
broken only by Mona’s occasional wails: 
“What’ll Mother say? I wish I was 
dead!” 

Considerably after midnight they 
reached the country home of Will’s sister. 
An hour later they were put to bed in 
her spare room, Will and Harold camping 
out on an extension couch in the back 
parlor. 

Sunday dawned with the very cold 
gray of a morning after for Irene and 
Mona. It was a trying ordeal to face 
Will and Harold, who, while friendly 
enough, seemed rather indifferent to their 
fate. After a late breakfast they set out 
for Pembina. 

Mona was crying again. “My new vest- 
ing-top boots are just ruined! We're 
such sights, Will; you'll be ashamed to 
ride in town with us!” ; 

“Tt was horrid, our spoiling your bun- 
galow-party this way,” said Irene. “But 
if it hadn’t been for you, I don’t know 
what would have happened to us. You 
wont tell, Harold—promise me, please! 
If this gets out, we’ll be queered forever 
in Pembina.” 

“T’m just sick,” burst out Mona, “about 
the whole thing, and most of all, Will, the 
way I’ve treated you!” 

“Cut the sob-stuff,” said Will coldly. 
“We're darn glad we were there to help 
you out.” 

They accepted the girls’ abject thanks 
and apologies readily enough, but there 
was none of the old high-school quarrel- 
to-day-make-up-to-morrow forgiveness in 
their attitude. A gulf seemed to separate 
them that no protestations could bridge. 

When they reached town, the churches 
were just being dismissed, and Mona de- 
cided to stop off at Irene’s, to lessen the 
risk of encountering Argus-eyed acquaint- 
ances. 

“You’re coming in, aren’t you?” she 
asked as they drew up to the curb. 

“Do, please,” pleaded Irene, “and 
stop for dinner. It—it’ll make things 
look better.” 

“Sorry,” refused Will crisply, “but 
we're having a big shindig at the bunga- 
low to-day. Crowd of fellows coming 
out. We ought to be cooking dinner for 
’em now. So long.” 

They tipped their hats, without turning 
around, and as they started off, Harold 
flung back over his shoulder with a faint, 
sarcastic smile: “Hope your headache’s 
better!” 

This was the last straw. Utterly deso- 
late, the errant damsels stumbled up the 
steps and into the amazed arms of the 
Dalton housekeeper. 


A 


WEEK later Mona sat by her front 
bedroom window, eating chocolates 


disconsolately and inditing a letter in su- 


perlatives of woe. 
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“Dearest Irene Honey,” she 
“I’ve got such a cold I can hardly sit 
Hope yours is better. How do you ie 
Miss Daggett’s old school by this time) 
I don’t see why you want to be so 
with your father for sending you g 
though he might have let you wait a weet 
or two to get your things ready. Td jug 
give anything to be out of the place 

“It’s all turned out even worses 
we feared. Of course Will and Haro 
didn’t give us away; but those two 
rid men actually came back and 
every pool-room in town—such ¢ ; 
things that Father wept and senpip 
Mother to come home on the next thm 
And she just raised the roof. 

“I’m not allowed to yo anywhere, By 
1 don’t want to, because I’m afraid I 
run into that despicable Daft Waip 
They’re both around every place, as 
as life, and nobody seems to blame thy 
at all. Oh, Irene, I know now wha 
means in those novels when it says the 
woman always pays. I wrote Willa noe 
but he hasn’t answered, and I’m ja 
heartbroken. None of the girls } 
called me up to say they're sorry, extet 
Maribelle, and I think she just wanted j 
see what she could find out. And Irm 
somebody must have seen us smoking d 
the Hotel Scanlon, because that’s all ove 
town too. I guess we’ve put the jaz a 
ourselves, all right, this time! 

“But I haven’t told you the wot 
Wednesday night, after prayer meeting 
Reverend Patterson came in to see m 
He said he had heard that I was resting 
under a cloud, and if I didn’t mind, he 
like to talk to me. I said I didn’t mnt 
so he talked a long time, and prayed, at 
I don’t remember, but I guess I cried 
Then he shook hands and said I me 
come to service and resolve to live tis 
down, and the church people would lé 
me. After he went, I was mad with him 
and Mother and everybody, because st} 
put him up to it—and we aren’t as bal 
we're painted. But he was very kit 
And .I haven’t made up my mind j@ 
whether I'll go. I'll let you know later 

“I’ve been hemming towels this af 
noon. Yesterday I helped Mother pu 
her last grape and crab-apple, but jat® 
it was ready to jell, I started to bawl aa 
she had to finish it. Must ring off om 
and get supper. Ed takes a superior mom 
tone that makes me furious. Matt 
they’ll let me go down to Aunt Cams 
soon, though I wont go unless I cam 
a closed cab to the depot. Jessi¢ Swe 
gave a bridge-party Tuesday, but 1® 
invited. I guess nobody’ll invite-me 
Write soon, dearie. Your letters a 
I’ve got to live for. —From the depth: 
Mona. ; ; 

“PS. Will has a new flivver! ™ 
went past awhile ago with Maribelle, a 
they never even looked toward the howe 
Reverend Patterson says the wages of sf 
is death, but J think it’s ostracism. 

“PP. S. Will and Maribelle am 
back just now, and he slowed ? 
they looked toward the house as the 
thought of stopping. They went ™ 


~again, but—I wonder if people wont 


get, after a while.” 


Walter Jones has the great gift of 4 


derstanding. There will be Pi 
his unusual stories in an : 
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If you have been cutting 
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i After the first Cutex manicure, examine your 
; nails. You will be amazed at the improvement! 
| 


your cuticle, read this 


Skin specialists and doctors everywhere say that cuticle- 


cutting is ruinous! 


Learn how to give your nails the most 


wonderful manicure you ever had, without cutting the cuticle 


HEN neglected, the cuticle grows tough- 

er, coarser and drier. It breaks and 

causes hangnails. Over and over, skin 
specialists and doctors repeat: ‘* Do not trim 
the cuticle." 


The Cutex method is the one simple, scien- 
tific way to care for the cuticle. 


The chemist who prepared it, impressed with 
the great need for a harmless cuticle remover, 
worked month after month—studied, analyzed 
and experimented until the formula ‘for Cutex 
was produced. 


How to use it 


Cutex is absolutely harmiess. It removes sur- 
plus cuticle without cutting — does away with 
tiresome soaking of the nails. 


Send today for the complete Cutex Midget 
Manicure Set offered below. In the package 
you will find an orange stick and absorbent cot- 
ton. Wrap some of the cotton around the end 
of the stick and dip it into the Cutex bottle. 
Work the stick around the base of the nail, 
gently pushing back the cuticle. Almost at 











Send 15¢ for this 
Manicure Set 
today 
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once you will find that you are able to wipe 
off the deadsurpluscuticle Then rinse the fin- 
gers in clear water. 

After a few applications, no matter how muti- 
lated and unattractive cuticle-cutting may have 
made your nails, Cutex will restore the firm, 
smooth outline at the base of the nail. All your 
nail troubles will quickiy disappear. ‘Try it. 
See for yourself. 

You can secure Cutex at drug and department 
stores everywhere. Thecuticle remover comes 
in 30c, 60c and $125 bottles. Cutex Nail 
White 1s 30c. Cutex Nail Polish in cake, 
paste, powder, liquid or stick form 1s also 30c, 
Cutex Cuticle Comfort, for sore or tender cuti- 
cle is only 30c. If your favorite store has not 
secured its stock, order direct. 


Get this complete manicure set 


Send us 15c(10c tor the set and Sc for postage) and we will 
send you a complete Cutex Midget Manicure Set containing 
trial sizes of the Cutex manicure preparations—enough for at 
least six manicures. Send for ittoday. Address NORTHAM 
WARREN, Dep 607, 114 W. 17th Street, New York City. 

If you live in Canada, send 15¢ to MacLean, Benn & 
Nelson, Limited., Dept.607, 489 St. Paul 8t.West, Montreal, 
for your samale set and get Canadian prices. 


MAIL COUPON WITH 1iSc TODAY 


; NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 607, 114 West 17th St., New York City 


Name......- SOSH SESSSSHSSESHSSSHSSSSOOSSHESSOSSOSCOOSESS 


Street... covecccccccescssssees eres ees eeseeesseeeserss 
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THERMOS 


Is Helping America 
Win the War 
Serves the Nation—conserves 
the ration. It serves you nght— 
food or drink, hot without fire, 
cold without ice, when, where 
and as you like. 
Thermos Lunch Kits enable 
millions of men and women 
our in ial army in America 
to daily enjoy hot home cooked 
food in mills, factoriés and offices. 


is stamped on the base of all genuine 
Thermos products. -_ 


pr 
— That’s Thermos 
To disguise—to cover up—to de- 


ceive—to make things like they are 
not—to offer ops Pan a bottle 
not stam ] “ eee” 

— That's Camouflage 
For Sale the World Over 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
35-37 W. 31st St., New York 
Factories: Norwich, Conn., Toronto, Can. 
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BETWEEN BROTHERS 


(Continued from page 98) 





“T see,” said Hinton. “But of course 
these things get about. You can’t keep 
them in. And with your National Guard 


| experience, people were rather expecting 


it of you, I suppose. Well—I hope you 


wont be gone long.” 


AUL went to the office and sat down 

at his desk. The matter must be 
faced—faced at once. MHinton’s words 
stayed with him. ‘People were rather 
expecting it!” 

Was he to be forced by public opinion, 
by an unreasonable sense of pride which 
made it difficult to evade public expecta- 
tion? He did not want to go. He had 
seen life opening out before him, 
calm, orderly, reasonable. He would have 
married Josie; there would have been 
children, the Works—and now this thing 
had come up. 

It was Bayne, the interloper! Ten 
years Paul had had everything in his own 
hands. Now Bayne had turned up at the 
worst possible juncture, wantonly to con- 
trol Paul’s fate. Well, he would fool 
Bayne. 

And yet—did he want to stay at home, 
after all? To disappoint Witherbee? 
Was it, as Hinton had said, so big a 
thing that it was a pity not to be in it— 
actively in it? There had been no ad- 
ventures in his life. He had reached no 
heights, plumbed no depths. Life? Was 
it after all so satisfying a thing to him 
that he dared not risk losing it? 

Josie? It pleased him to say and to 
believe that he loved her. But did he 
really? Was he capable of those vast and 
(it had always seemed to him) distorted 
emotions that poets sang of so madly? 
And if he were not capable of them, what 
was his worth? Had he not better frankly 
go, be of a little use, and die if need be? 


i was quite late that evening when Paul 
reached home, and the others had fin- 
ished dinner. He ate alone, hearing their 
voices in the drawing-room, indistinct 
and spasmodic. Wilma waited upon him. 
In her wide, flower-blue eyes he saw a 
sort of wistful wonder. She was a pretty 
girl, but she had the vice of an insatiable 
curiosity, and it had pointed her features 
with a permanent set of inquiry. He had 
called her “the Question Mark.” 

When he had finished, he went into the 
drawing-room. Bayne and Josephine were 
there together. 

“Hello, Paul,” said Bayne. 

Josie glanced into his face, and the 
smile left her own. 

“Paul, you’ve done it, haven’t you?” 
she said. 


“Yes,” he said. “I reported 
quarters this aintnene.”" = to be 

Bayne got up. “Good, old man!” jy 
said. “By Jove, I knew you would Pay 
Put it there!” . 

Paul felt his lips straighten and 
cold. He looked at Bayne’s hand ij 
stony disregard. He tried to speak cold, 
with dignity. : 

“I want you to understand that Ty 
doing this of my own accord. I would} 
want you to think that you were Tespan. 
sible in the least detail. I’m going simply 
because I want to go. Understand thy 
if you please. Your outrageous plang 
putting pressure upon me, of spreatiy 
reports through town—” 

“Just a minute,” snapped Bayne sé 
denly. “What reports?” 

“The reports that you spread,” gif 
Paul. “The report that I was going 
war, and that you were going to nm 
Works.” 

“Somebody lied to you,” replied Baym 
“T didn’t spread any reports. Donte 
pect you to believe me, though. Goon" 

“Well, you can suit yourself about th 
Works. Take charge, if you wish Iv 
had them for ten years; it’s your tm 
But don’t flatter yourself that they neti 
you. They don’t. Glazke-can run the 
as well as either of us.” Suddenly ii 
contempt overpowered him. “You—#iy 
don’t you go? Are you afraid?” 

“Oh, Paul! Don’t!” cried Josephine 

“Why not? Why should I spare hin 
Did he spare me?” 

Bayne answered evenly. “I told youl 
wasn’t fit, physically.” 

“Then you ought to be ashamed to 
mit it. What have you done with ya 
health? Ten years of senseless want 
ing—irregularities, dissipation! Nam 
when your strength might be useful, wit 
you might in a measure justify yt 
wasted years, you stand here and tell 
shamelessly you’re not fit! Fit! 
~—ndipes™ 

“Paul!” cried Josephine. “Stop!” 

“Waster!” said Paul furiously. “™ 
he comes home, and we—we men 
have tried to do our duty as we haves 
it, who have upheld the scheme of thing 
who have worked and planned and # 
complished—we have to fight for hin! 

“Paul, please!” said Josephine. “Dat 
be—a fool!” 


AYNE stood for a moment ®} 
slightly dazed. Then he shook off bs 
bewilderment and grinned shakily. 
“See here, old man. My. fault 
fault! We've always been at loggermea® 
I ought to have told you. But you se™ 


ee 
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copy early; the demand is greater than we can supply. On 


Cominc next month—The opening chapters of Miss Judsons ne¥ 
novel, a gripping short story by Emerson Hough, a lightly told romance by 
Harold MacGrath, another of F. Britten Austin’s cameos of war, a humor” 
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‘Three times to the cleaners 
and youve paid for it all overagain 


little georgette blouse? 
“I admired itand showed her 
my new crepe de Chine. ‘But 
isn’t it wicked,’ I said, ‘to have to send 
it to the cleaner’s? By the time you 
have had it cleaned three times, you 
paid for it all over again.’ 

“*You don’t mean to say you send it 
to the cleaner’s!’ she said. 

“*Yes!’ 1 answered, ‘you would not 
trust crepe de Chine to soap and water, 
would you?’ 

“Ofcourse not,’ she said, ‘I use Lux.’” 

As a matter of fact, Lux is the most 

form of soap—but it is so differ- 


‘Hi you seen Louise’s dear 


ent from anything you have ever known 


Sweaters soft and unshrunken ! 
Thave a white sweater which bas been washed 

Bo en rit Lame and tebe ail wey 

; w~?- rs. F. W. B. ‘ 


as soap that you think of it as some- 
thing in a class entirely by itself. 

And that is precisely what Lux is. 
Lux comes in delicate pure flakes which 
dissolve instantly. You whisk them into 
a foamy lather, then add cold water. Into 
the rich, lukewarm suds you drop your 
most delicate blouse. 

Afraid? Not for a second ! 

Lux never hurt anything that pure water 
alone would not injure. tp 

Let your blouse soak for a few 
minutes, Never a bit of rubbing. Simply 





Cleanse these things yourself with Lux 


Salt Corters veeaterr Wathable Sten Shorty 
Lece Curtarns Riambbety Corsets 

Lece Colbars Baby's Wookens Fine Table Linens 
Lace Jabots Salk Umdererer Georgeme, Crepe de Chene 
Washable Sar Salk Saackomgs ant 
Collars and Culfg Washable Glave Wesheble Sacre Blouses 








Even in hard water 
Lux makes wonder- 







dip your blouse up and down and press 
the suds again and again through the 
precious fabric. Every speck of dirt 
melts away without a bit-of injury to a 
single delicate thread. Your blouse 
comes out new as the day you bought it. 


Every woman who tries Lux wonders 
how she ever could have rubbed cake 
soap on anything she valued. 

Now she buys the dainty things she 
loves to have and wears them often. 
They are not a bit of care or expense to 
her. She keeps them fresh and new the 
Lux way with no rubbing. 

Get your package of Lux today from 
your grocer, druggist or department store. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. : 


The children’s things like new— 
“I washed a child’s white corduroy coat with 
Lux, aod & toaket Gye # new. It was 
j idn’ to rub it at all.” — 
Mrs. F. W. Gordon, Portland, Me. 
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asked me a single question; and. I’d made 
up my mind that I wouldn't force my 
uninteresting career upon you. I'll ask 
you to believe, though, that I hadn’t any- 
thing to do with spreading that report. 
And if you’re going because you want to 
go, why be angry with me? Why not be 
friends?” 

Paul was bewildered, but he made no 
effort to take the hand Bayne offered. 
Bayne shrugged: 

“Very well. You needn’t. Anyway, I’m 
giad you’re going. It will be good for 
you. You will learn some things that 
you’ve never known—among them, how 
to get your fellow-man’s viewpoint, how 
to be interested in him. You're an auto- 
crat. It will make you a democrat, even 
though you are an officer, which is a 
pity.” 

He went out of the room. 

Josephine put her hand on Paul’s arm. 
“Paul,” she said, “he’s right. You aren’t 
interested in people. You never even 
asked your own brother where he had 
been, and what he had been doing. He 
doesn’t care much to talk about it, but 


he told me. I had insisted on knowing. 
He has been in the trenches in Flanders— 
and lately in the hospital for five months. 
That’s why he looks as he does. He can’t 
go back; they wont have him—not under 
a year, maybe never. 

“And Bayne didn’t spread that report, 
Paul. I know. Bayne doesn’t lie. Even 
you know that. Do you remember who 
came into the room the day we were talk- 
ing about it?” : 

Paul thought back confusedly. “No— 
yes! The Question Mark!” He felt his 
last prop giving way beneath him. 

Josephine nodded. “I traced that re- 
port to the Coxsons when I heard it. 
Wilma’s cousin works for them. Wilma 
told her; she told the Coxsons; they 
spread it at once. I didn’t know they’d 
been bothering you.” 

Paul laughed desolately. “They’ve done 
nothing else. I’ve answered no less than 
fifty inquiries in‘ two days—and it had 
just begun. -» Well, I was right about one 
thing, anyway. It wasn’t that that made 
me go. And I owe Bayne an apology. 
I see what he meant by getting the other 
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man’s viewpoint. I didn’t make 
an effort to get his, did I>?” — 

“Oh, Bayne will be generous!” Some. 
thing in her voice told him beyond ques. 
tion that she was Bayne’s. § 

“Tell me,” he said suddenly, “yous. 

*—you're going to be married?” 

Strangely, he seemed to feel neithe 
surprise nor regret. 

“I—I think so,” she said, meeting fig 
gaze frankly. 

Something twitched at the corner of fis 
mouth. “Good!” he said at length, tal 
her hand. “I—I wish you happiness, my 
dear.” 

Of a sudden Josie’s eyes were wet ay 
starry with tears. She flung her am 
about his neck and kissed him. Pag 
caught his breath in a choking sob, put 
up his hands to loosen her arms and tum 
ing, called huskily: 

““Bayne—Bayne, old man! 
in here; I want to apologize!” 

“Sure!” came his brother’s voice from 
the stairway, and as the footsteps » 
proached, not trusting himself yet to look 
at Josie, Paul went to meet them. 


Come batk 





THE UNPARDONABLE SIN 


(Continued from 
page 66) 
; 





while I was in the German lines, for 
you Germans have no sense of your own 
rights or anybody else’s. 

“But I’m a free man now, and I can 
afford to be an American again. And I 
want to tell you that the minute I get 
home I’m going to tell what I know about 
you. I’m going to turn over to our secret 
service what you’ve told me about your 
secret service, and—” 


Klee had begun to puff and snort 
with rage, not only at Noll’s treach- 
ery but at his own folly. His right hand 
:went into his pocket. With a guttural 
rasp of fury he drew a revolver, bestrode 
the line and jammed the muzzle into the 
pit of Noll’s stomach. 

“Come beck once! Hdnde hoch!” 

A detective had taught Noll a few 
tricks long ago. He remembered one of 
them now. His right hand, about to rise 
in a gesture of surrender, darted to the 
left and slapped the revolver aside so 
swiftly that before Klemm’s trigger-finger 
could act, the muzzle of the revolver was 
past Noll’s hip, and the ‘bullet went into 
the ground between the Dutch sentinel’s 
feet. 

As the Netherlander rose gracelessly 
into the air with a yelp, Noll’s right hand 
met his left hand, and the two worked 
diligently together, twisted Klemm’s hand 
back along his forearm until the agony 
and the fear of broken bones drew a wolf- 
like howl from his contorted mouth. 

He doubled up and writhed, and his 
knees bent under him. Before his wrist 
broke, his fingers relaxed, and Noll’s left 
hand gathered in the revolver. 

The easy success of his trick made 
Noll laugh, and he called across the in- 
finitesimal abyss between the two nations: 

“I’m sorry to pick on a man with only 
one arm, but if you don’t stay put, I'll 
come over there and beat your fat head 
off. anyway.” 

Klemm was shuddering with humilia- 
tion. The Dutch sentinel stood bare- 


headed,—having lost his cap in the up- 
ward bound,—with his bayonet-point 
inviting Klemm to cross the line into its 
parish. The German sentinel seized 
Klemm’s arm and haled him away. 


No and his party found in Holland 
sympathy, courtesy, eagerness to 
make their transit smooth, to atone vica- 
riously for the sins of others. But Hol- 
land could only cower under the menace 
of Germany, which like a vast billow 
stayed by the hand of a god or a devil, 
hung imminent, always about to crush and 
smother the Netherlands in such misery 
as Flanders presented for an eternal warn- 
ing. 

The fugitives crossed the Channel 
wearing life-preservers, for the dread of 
submarines was an increasing horror. The 
Germans were ‘sinking everything they 
found, hospital-ships, ships pledged to 
safety, food-ships of the Belgians, loading 
the bottom of the sea with millions of 
tons of grain while famine grew. 

Mrs. Curfey was at their train in Lon- 
don. Her husband had gone to Gallipoli; 
one son was in Egypt, another in Saloniki 
and another somewhere on the sea. Ethel 
rushed into her arms, and they wept 
bountifully the sweet salt tears of re- 
union. They smothered Dimny with grat- 
itude and begged her to stay with them. 
Dimny introduced her mother and her 
sister as her excuses for declining the in- 
vitation. She introduced Alice as Mrs. 
Judson, for Alice had taken her mother’s 
maiden name for her own, and she had 
named her baby “Benoni,” since reading 
her Bible one day she learned that 
“Benoni” meant “son of my sorrow.” 

Mrs. Curfey would not be denied. 

“Oh, there’s so much room at my 
house, so many empty rooms. It would 
be so good of you to come to us.” 


IMNY_ ‘ignored her mother’s and 
Alice’s signals to refuse, and ac- 
cepted. And they enjoyed the advantages 


of the English custom of leaving theit 
guests to their own devices, since they 
were also left to their own secrets, 
Dimny merely explained that her mother 
was on the way home to her father, and 
that Alice’s husband was somewhere at 
the front, alive or dead. 

This incertitude was too great a com 
monplace to excite more than a sympe 
thetic comment. Alice and her mother 
kept close at home and would not evel 
take the air lest they meet some om 
they knew. But Dimny called on Hel 
Devoe in the hope of seeing Lane Sperling 
or Katherine. 

Helen greeted her with the same casiil 
cordiality and said that her room wa 
ready for her and the cigarettes were om 
the table just back of her. Kathering 
she said, was somewhere in France # 
Flanders just back of the battle-from 
Helen got out her latest letter and 
Dimny read it. Katherine, the fashiot 
able, the smart, the girl who flitted from 
frock to frock three or four times 4 dif 
and from tub to tub, and from manicuft 
to hairdresser, and who could forgive aly- 
body anything but a mental or a 
slovenliness, wrote on a letter-paper that 
a scullery maid would scorn, by 4 ¢ 
in a cellar: 


If Mother could only see me now! 
I’ve had my hair cut off short like 4 
convict’s. I had to. They got pase 
kerosene, and the kerosene gave out, 

I had too much else to do to take am 
of so many pets. 

I washed my face yesterday, too 
honestly! It didn’t do much good, sin@ 
there was no soap and the water was 
dirty, and only a cupful of it, bad 
felt glorious. Try it once. I have 
had my clothes off for three days and 
nights, and I haven't had a bath 
exactly three weeks. f 

Last night the damned Reg 
dropped a shell into my boudoir, with 
had to sleep in another cellar WER 
eighteen soldiers sprawled round. | 
(Continued on the fourth page follom 
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mg All Babies can’t go to the Country 

t even 

1 —where milk can be secured pure and un- 

perl contaminated, fresh from the cow. But 

all all mothers can avoid, the grave dangers of 

mn hot-weather feeding by giving their babies 

het Borden’s Eagle Brand. 

nce Of ais 

front No matter how stifling and sultry the day, 

ind let 

shiot Eagle Brand comes to you fresh, pure and 

i? wholesome, in cans sealed so tight that 

— _ germs have no effect on the contents. 

be For 60 years Eagle Brand has been the 


candle standard infant food— always the same — 
ready for instant use. 


Send for our Free Booklets—‘‘ Baby’s Welfare’’ and ‘‘ Baby’s Biography’’ 
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To the People of Germam 
they said: 











nur deutfhe Erzeagniffe ju vermenden 
und dadurh die deuthhe Induftrie 30 unterftiiten. 
Deshalb verwendet fiir eure photographifthen Jwede 
nur deutfdye Romeras, deutide Plotten und Filme. 
deutfche Papiere! Wer die Ergeugaiffe der feindlicen 
Jndulirietoukt Nactt oie Wiet{chaftetcaftunfrerSeinde 


Deutfhe, mertt eud) 
fir alle dab mit 


eurer Ynterftitung de amert: 
Rodat -Gefellfhaft fon vor dem 


‘it Aimerifa cund 50 WMillionen Mart auf 
Siacialchen unferer §einde seidhnen tonnte ! 





de 
kh oi deutfhen ,Rodats’ 
alg Sammeinome fir photographikhe €r- 
und bejeidhnet nar die Sadritate 
sRedat-Company. Wer von einem 
fpeicht und rrur allgemein cine photographifihe 
Ramera meint,bedentt nidst, Saber mit der Deiter- 
nerbreitung diefes Dortes die deutfche Indufteie 
 yaguaften der ameritantidy-englifden J&yadigt. 


- . Derband Dentfider 
Fmateuephotographen - Dereine. 


Berlin. Stegity, im Ottober 1917 
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Th eee shows a pamphlet signed by the 
mesorsgud : a Amateur Photographers’ 
powers ated Berlin, October, 1917. It is 

ed from a photographic copy lately seceived 


in this country. Th ae * 
ohare on ¢ translation in full is given on 
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lf it isnt an Kastman 
it isnt a Kodak! 


Ai translation of the circular in full ts as follows: 








“It is the duty of every German to use only Ger- 
man products and to patronize thereby German 
industry. Therefore, use for photographic purposes 
only German cameras, German Dry Plates and 
German papers. Whoever purchases the products 
of enemy industries strengthens the economic 
power of our enemies. 


‘“Germans! Remember for all times to come 
that with the aid of your patronage the American- 
English Kodak Co. subscribed before the war with 
the United States, the round sum of 50,000,000 
marks of war loans of our enemies! 


‘There are no German ‘Kodaks’. (‘Kodak’ as a 
collective noun for photographic products is: mis- 
leading and indicates only the products of the 
Eastman Kodak Co.) Whoever speaks of a ‘Kodak’ 
and means thereby only a photographic camera, 
does not bear in mind that with the spreading of 
this word, he does harm to the German industry in 
favor of the American-English.”’ 


Tf it isn’t an Eastman it isn’t a Kodak! 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City 
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were too dead beat to look at me, and 
I was perfectly chaperoned by my short 
hair and my muddy pants and boots. 

If you have any extra hot-water 
bottles, fire em over. We've discovered 
that if we can get into the trenches 
and warm the wounded up well before 
they start back through the communi- 
cation-trenches to the ambulances, and 
on back, we save a heap of lives. It’s 
the first shock and the horrible chill that 
do for so many. 

I miss my poor little ambulance, but 
I’m glad the little shell missed me, so 
I can’t complain. In fact, I’m having 
the time of my fair young life. Don’t 
feel sorry for me, for I wouldn’t swap 
my mud-puddle for the coziest corner 
in paradise. 

Got to stop now. The evening Hate 
is just beginning to commence. 


So changed was the world that Dimny, 
reading, envied her and began to lay her 
plans to enter the same blissful estate. 

Helen went with Dimny to call on 
Mrs. Roantree. The Captain was home 
again. He had left two legs in France, 
and his handsome face was hard to look 
at casually, especially under the burning 
vigilance of his two eyes, eyes that had 
seen the deepest circles of Inferno. But 
his talk was a little more flippant than 
before. He was a bit more ashamed of 
the bravery that won him the V. C. 

“Thank God, they left enough of me 
to wear the trinket—good @f ’em, what?” 

His mother was too proud of the 
broken vase that she had formed for the 
world and filled with her own brave 
spirit, to show any grief over the ruins 
that were left of him. 

Dimny was glad to get out into the air. 
But there was no escape. The parks were 
more crowded than ever with remnants 
of men, and more troops were drilling 
than before. The sight of these fruits of 
war did not stop recruiting. It was a 
greater spur than any other eloquence. 
And curiously, the feeling that Dimny 
drew from this hell above ground was 
not one of joy that her people were out 
of it, but of humiliation that they ab- 
stained from plunging in. 

Noll Winsor, when she met him, had 
the same spirit: 

“I’m ashamed to go about the streets 
in civilian clothes,” he groaned. “I'd 
join the British army this minute, if I 
didn’t think I’d do more good to take you 
home and come back with a million Amer- 
ican men in uniform.” 

“You'll. bring me back with you, I 
hope,” said Dimny. 

He stared at her, and his arms leaped 
in his sleeves to clasp her, but they re- 
membered their lesson. He had an in- 
tuition that he saw a look of disappoint- 
ment in Dimny’s eyes, but he dismissed 
such instinctive wisdom, as men do and 
women don’t, and all he said was: 

“T’ve got the steamer-tickets. We sail 
to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER LXIX 


|B ppt walking the deck or standing 
at the rail with Noll,—wearing life- 
preservers, both—remembered her deck- 
walks with Lane Sperling and her terror 
of his love and his embrace. 

Now a new spirit imbued her soul. The 








ocean, seen from the lotty deck of the 
high upstanding ship, was vast ana som- 
ber, though at peace with the quiet air. 
The waves seemed lonely, putting up 
hands against the ship that ran past and 
would not wait for them. It was a fol- 
lowing wind that day, and the waves 
were overtaken and left behind. They 
could not keep up, yet toiled on. Where 
were they going? They were but images, 
nothing but shapes. The wave was only 
an arrangement, a pattern; the drop of 
water that darkled in the trough of one 
wave did not go on with it but became a 
jewel of spray on the next, a bit of froth 
on the next and again a dark drop. Yet 
it was the waves that seemed to yearn 
and strive. 

What else were humankind? The par- 
ticles of their bodies were not the same 
to-day or yesterday or to-morrow. Yet 
the wave of life ran through them, or 
they through the wave, plunging into 
gloom, leaping into hope, falling back into 
the depths, helpless in each estate. His- 
tory was waves as people were. There 
was a storm upon the face of the waters 
now. And the peoples of the world were 
churned up against one another, billow 
clashing with billow, and current striving 
against current. 


Ce MOORE has said something 
to the effect that all the amorous lit- 
erature in the world has less influence 
than a warm breeze, a bare arm or a 
coquettish glance. The warm wind was 
at work on Noll Winsor. Dimny did 
not look at him. They hardly spoke. 
Yet the breeze wooed for them. Noll 
was intoxicated with it. He had loved 
long and vainly, had endured suffering, 
peril and deferment. It was so_ useless 
to go on postponing what happiness there 
was at hand. Dimny had no other lover, 
no other ambition. He knew that. Yet 
she had forbidden him to hope. 

At any moment through that placid 
sea there might come with a sharklike 
rush a torpedo to splinter the insub- 
stantial platform that upheld them out 
of the sea. And then death would be 
their portion, and no more love, an end to 
delight before even the beginning of it. 

A sense of the great need of hurry 
alarmed him. The one important thing 
was haste, to embrace and make love and 
be wed before the gulf opened beneath 
their feet. He was enraged at the folly 
of dying even into paradise without first 
knowing the sufficient rapture of this 
flesh. 

He was half mad with the frenzy to 
seize her before death got her. But he 
had tried before to pluck her love, and 
she had turned to ice in his arms. He 
was afraid of her. 

If he had but guessed, he might have 
had his way, for an influence stronger 
than his own or her scruples was in pos- 
session of Dimny. She had gone through 
the horrible phases of love first, and had 
grown used to them. She had come 
through them as through a dark ravine 
that she had entered from the wrong side. 
She was back again in youth. 

Noll had become one of her family. 
She kissed and fondled her mother and 
her sister, and she was returning to the 
father. whose affection had been rich in 
tenderness. The thought of him and’ of 
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his welcoming arms and dey 
redeemed the offices of affection. 
lonely now for the clench gm 
muscles about her. She needa 
crushed and smothered up in a gu 
She hoped that Noll would dam 
but he did not, and she could nots 
that her old prejudice was gong ™ 


FEW sailors disturbed 

length with apologies. 
going to swing in the lifeboats 
asked why, and a sailor of evident 
answered: 

“We're pahssing aht of the ¢ 
zown, sir, and it looks a bit loike 
So we’re gowing to put the covers 
boats.” 

“We're out of the danger-zom 
we?” 

“Ow, yus sir, we're syfe enough 
sir. The "Uns wont tech us ‘er: 
we're west’ard bahnd, at that,” 

Noll breathed more easily. He 
that he had been afraid in vain, Ty 
was beautiful ahead. The dark d 
promised a cozy rain, and beyond{ 
was America. He leaned on the ral 
gazed into the water with more ca 
Dimny joined him there, and they a 
dispensed with their cumbersome 
preservers. There was a lull in the 
the waves gave up no spray but ma 
smooth heads unruffled. 

And yet there was a glisten of 
in the distance there. Noll studej 
idly. He pointed it out to Dimmy, 
was an odd sort of spray. It did ml 
long to the waves; it cut across? 
Some fish was charging the ship, pet 
foolishly thinking to make prey ofit 

Then Noll’s smile became a gi 
His heart turned to lead. Then it bem 
beat his breast like the clapper 
alarm-bell. 

He tried to find breath to ay 
“Run, Dimny!” though there 
place to run. The ship’s bells ha 
out the hour in mellow couplets, 
above them with a jangling ha 
rang the shout from the crow’s-net 
from some warning angel in the sf 

“Torpedo on the pawt baow, sit!” 

There was a scurry on the 
sense of terror exploded about the 
everywhere at once. There was i 
shouting. The sailors at work @ 
life-boat davits became statues § 
emptily at nothing, their hands 
the rigid ropes. 

It was imbecile to stand and gape 
monster that came lilting t : 
sea, flinging up a plume of bubbles MF 
where was one to go to escapell 

It came right toward the waist 
doomed ship. It would strike just 
their feet. They might die m™ 
disintegration at once. ou 
best. ; 
But the ship was answering bet 
tain now. The engineers dow® 
gulf were blindly loyal. As @ 
ing a swordfish charge, whirls 
ders to escape, so the ship swung 
kind of sentience, though with @ 
unwieldiness. But the torpedo shot 
ward with a frightful haste. 
to exult as the faithful messengs 
German captain who laughe@ 9 
below the waves. a 
Dimny’s paralysis of amas 
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with a start of realization. She whirled 
and ran along the deck, shouting: 

“Mamma! Alice! Mamma! The sub- 
marine!” 


OLL ran after her. He paused to 

tear three life-preservers from the 
racks. He counted Dimny, her mother 
and Alice. He forgot himself. Yet an 
old woman who sprang from the compan- 
ionway and clutched at one of his liie- 
preservers only to have it snatched from 
her, thought him insane with selfishness. 

Noll followed where he heard Dimny’s 
voice. She had left her people reclining 
in their deck-chairs with their babies 
asleep in their arms. She had tucked their 
feet in well, and petted them. And now 
she returned to them to die with them 
and go down into the suffocation and the 
drowning in a knot of devotion. 

Noll ran after her, dodging through 
the mob that suddenly thronged the deck 
from nowhere. There was a clang as of 
a giant hammer on the anvil of the ship, 
and the deck staggered and flung him 
against the rail. Then the appalling ex- 
plosion-roar—a geyser from the ship’s 
depths ripping a crater through deck 
after deck, a Vesuvius of coal and iron 
and timber and steam and of human 
bodies. Then wreckage falling back on 
the deck, lumps of coal, rags of steel, 
thudding portions of flesh; a turmoil in 
the water, a wild hubbub of wayes about 
the hole in the ship’s side. Then a sec- 
ond roar from below, a sledging and tear- 
ing of screaming plates and bulkheads, a 
second geyser, more poor souls blasted 
to morsels of meat. 

Noll, as he stared, saw a second tor- 
pedo scudding ecstatically through the 
sea. But it missed its goal; it went on 
by with its creamy wake and its plume 
of spray. He ran round the deckhouse 
and found the Parcots sitting up in their 
steamer-chairs and gaping at the dumb- 
show of Dimny’s speechless lips. 

“Well, they’ve got us!” he said with 
a wry smile. He held out a life-preserver 
to Dimny as calmly as if it were a waist- 
coat, except that he had it upside down. 

She pointed to her mother and Alice. 

“Them first,” she said. 

He gave her the third preserver and 
set to work fitting the other two women 
and their babies into the jackets. 

When they had donned the uniform 
worn by neutrals at that time, he turned 
to Dimny. She had her life-preserver on 
all wrong. He wrenched it off and put it 
on again, buckling her in and scolding. 

“What about you? Where’s yours?” 
Dimny said. Before he cou'd answer, she 
pulled one from a rack and held it for 
him and tightened it about him, scolding 
him for his heedlessness—the new An- 
dromache harnessing the new Hector. 
Her fingers were thumbs, but she was no 
more excited than a wife whose husband 
is afraid of missing his train. 

The passengers were swarming the 
decks now. The stewards were busy, 
the officers and seamen at their tasks. 
The ship was cheery with “Aye, aye, 
sir!” and commands sung out in sea- 
chant. Passengers were telling each other 
to be calm, and not to lose their nerve, 
mumbling that panic is more dangerous 
than anything else and that there was 
plenty of time. 


There were countless _ selfishnesses, 
gentlenesses, sublimities of act, word and 
thought. Some remembered their love 
and embraced in frenzy; some remem- 
bered their money in their staterooms or 
in the purser’s safe. 

There was leisure enough and to spare. 
The launching of the lifeboats was a ter- 
rifyingly slow and perilous undertaking. 
It was so easy to fill a boat with people 
and spill them all into the sea. 

The passengers waited, watching the 
water come for them as the ship wal- 
lowed deeper and deeper. 

The delay began to get on their nerves. 
It was unfair to ask people to go on 
being brave indefinitely. To sustain a 
careless rapture of sacrifice was too much. 

Noll said to Dimny with a giggle: 

“Everybody has a life-preserver on— 
and has it on wrong. That’s life.” 

He about to die saluted life with a 
critique. 


A length the boats were got ready 
one by one. 

“Women and children first,” the officers 
and sailors cried. There was little need 
of that warning. There was no debating 
it. Since the accidental sinking of the 
Titanic, it had become a public phrase. 

There followed those all but intolerable 
scenes that soon became so familiar to 
the world. It came to be accepted as a 
mere incident of seafaring that the Ger- 
man navy should lurk in the depths and 
destroy unarmed men, women and chil- 
dren without warning; that the Germans 
should launch torpedoes at any ship they 
saw, with the gleeful malice of street 
Arabs plying nigger-shooters or snowballs. 
They knew that none of their own ships 
were abroad, and it was safe to let fly. 

The regular business went on here. The 
crew performed their specialtjes in hero- 
ism according to rote. The wireless op- 
erator kept shattering the air with calls 
while the electric-power lasted. 

Noll saw Dimny’s mother and sister 
bestowed in a boat. Before he helped 
Dimny in, he could not resist one clench 
of her dear body against his own. She 
did not resist him now, nor shrink. She 
squeezed his hands and looked immortal 
longings. After the boat was full, there 
was a delay in lowering it. Noll tried to 
joke as one does at a pier when a steamer 
lags. Dimny ordered him as if she had 
been his devoted wife for years: 

“Don’t wait. Take care of yourself. 
Find another boat. Please! Right away! 
Good-by—good-by!” 

As the boat went riding down to the 
sea, he waved again and sought what 
means there might be for his own safety. 
He was rather numb about it. He found 
a number of men laboring over some 
collapsible rafts. They were unable to 
find how they worked. He joined them. 
It seemed to make little difference what 
happened. The world was a rotten place. 

The ship wallowed and rolled, as if she 
were about to plunge. She was sinking 
by the bow. He decided not to wait. 
He lowered himself on a rope and struck 
out, swimming.. He wanted to get away 
from the environs of the ship before she 
sank and dragged everything down with 
her. He dreaded the maelstrom that 
would_pile into the great hole she would 
make for a moment in the sea. —s 
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OLL fought his way thro 
N ing mobs. He “a a a 
up and down near him. He 
wrist and set the claws on a 
rolled near. A pale wet face 
from the grave, and made a feeble 
—hbut the soul was too jaded, ang 
hands slipped off and sank agai 
had been somebody dear to soms 
somebody to whom life was dex 
now it was—fishmeat! : 

Noll wondered how long he g 
endure this paddling about in a 
straitjacket. He swept the sea wi 
gaze when he rose to the peaks gf 
lows, and there was no sign of a tem 
ship. The submarine had vanished 
out proffering salvation to a womay 
child. And then he saw a lifeboat 
turning toward the ship. Brushing 
veil of spray from his eyes, he reogp 
angped and her people. They seem 
€ peering into the inferno searching 
somebody. 

“Don’t turn back!” Noll yelled: 
away before the ship sinks!” 


Dimny shouted: 

“Noll! It’s you! I was looking 
you.” 

Noll protested that the boat wa 
ready too full. It would sink ifa 
were taken in. He even swam away, 
she cried out pleadingly that there 
vacant places. A woman had gon 
with fear and leaped into the sem 
another had died of heart-failure. Di 
had persuaded the men at the oars ii 
back for some one else. She grimy 
tended to see that it was Noll if shee 
find him, 

She cried this news to him, au 
came alongside and clambered in, sit 
ing with water. He sprawled in the 
tom of the boat. The other boats 
gone out beyond reach of the fim 
plosion and waited as spectators a 
edges of the arena. 

At last the ship yielded up theg 
for it seemed impossible to deny 
soul. As she sank, the water $ 
upon her, dragging numbers of vi 
along. Some of these were sucked@ 
into one of the smokestacks: » Theil 
boilers burst, and they were blow 
as from a great Roman candle. # 
of these lived to drown or to be ma 
Noll’s boat, turning back for @ 
of salvage, found one of these, 4 
whose clothes had been ripped 
and her skin so filled with coal 
she seemed to be a stark naked 
They dragged her aboard and bre 
back to consciousness. She 
ashamed and so chilled that Nollt 
his coat and even his shirt to 
in. He had left his overcoat on i 


T= freighted boat moved oni 
sea now, pointing its prow 0 
ward England, not in the hope of te 
there by power of hand, but of 
some ship sent out in answer to te™ 
less cry for help. Noll was glad@ 
his turn at an oar, and toil W 
They rowed on and on, space? 
them, and the clouds thickeniig® 
sea and sky. i 
From the clouds at length cal 
and rain and lightning. Behind te 
clouds the sun withdrew unsee 
they had traveled on, trailing | 
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ments of rain, they left night, and a 
sning sea but a bitterer chill. 

4g Noll, unaccustomed to the oars, gave up | 
jast, his muscles crying with ache, 
s of his hands wincing with 














Mitusre that broke and filled with salt 
Ser. The members of the lifeboat crew 


and the waves had diminished till it was 
not necessary to keep the oars going. 


g he g the man at the tiller watched for 
D 2 fog vl t waves and called now and then 
ea Wiki io the oarsmen to wake for a moment's 
eaks of We paddli 


§ But gradually they drooped over their 
Myars like beaten galley-slaves and could 
Sot be wakened. Sleep came to many 
@f the little populace of that community, 
ihe sleep of bankrupt strength and 
drained grief. 

Alice toa her mother had taken off 


babies, and these slept also in the great 
cradle. But Noll could not sleep. His 
pare flesh crept with ague. The wind 
had flogged him, and the salt burned his 
wounds. He huddled himself together 
lke King Lear’s fool, poor Tom acold. 
He despised and cursed himself because 


vat was 
 ifa 


Has craven as a rat in a terrier’s jaws. 

| Dimny, waking from a dream and look- 
img about in amazement, found herself 
phot at home, not even in Belgium, but in 
fa boat adrift on a midnight ocean. She 
Mslared at Noll. 

He looked up at her in haggard misery, 
pand his teeth chattered together with 
ludicrous inanity when he tried to make 
some trivial joke. 
© She pondered his distress a moment; 
aiien a thought came to her. She put up 
fier hand and took the pins from her hair 
fand let it fall about her. It came down 
mm plaits and coils, and her fingers un- 
pyound these until a broad mantle floated 
tom her head. Noll had seen her hair 
me in Carthage, and wondered at its 

ce. 

| He was too stupid to know why she dis- 
ppread “it: now. She beckoned him, and 
eae Moved awkwardly close to her. She 
© “Come under my plaidie, laddie.” 

| And she wrapped her hair about him 
eit a shawl. He protested, but her arms 
p@mbraced him, drew him against her side 
mac wrapped the living cloak of her hair 
mab about him as though she had woven 
jst for this need. The love of it 
him warm; the tingling, soothing 
of her hair and her enfolding arms 
mong her tresses gave him a bliss of 


He clasped his fingers in hers and pil- 
Towed his cheek against her breast, and 
me bent her chin down upon his hair. 
ee put back his head, and her lips fell 
MP his. He was strangely comforted and 

oy And so was she. And by and 


1 away, 


le Sea, 
re. Di 
















also slept. 





CHAPTER LXX 







SN the steersman slumbered while 
his practiced muscles kept the rhythm 
= Waves. He was set and taut in 

ase, his eyes keenly fastened on the 
, but there was a film over 







up also, spent with exertion. There 
Seas no goal in sight to spur them on, 


their lifebelts that they might feed their | 


"he could not control his muscles, and felt | 
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ANY fires of known or suspected 

incendiary origin are occurring 

daily. It is guerrilla warfare. Many 

great American industries are among 

the victims—as completely wiped out 
as if wrecked by shells in Flanders. 

Machine-gun Efficiency 

There has always been in America a 
guerrilla warfare of another sort waged 
against business. It is Nature’s insidi- 
ous trickery reenforced by man’s care- 
lessness, called “‘fire-hazards” by the 
experts. Twenty-five thousand Ameri- 
can businesses have been awake to its 
depredations. They have armed them- 
selves with the machine guns of fire- 
protection—the automatic sprinklers. 

Fires are so easily started. Your 
watchmen can’t be in all places at 
once. Just as surely as you have com- 
bustibles in your property, just so 
surely will fires start when Nature gets 
ready to “strike her match.” 

Nothing can stop fires from starting, 
but automatic sprinklers can stop all 
fires from spreading. 

As soon as that first little ribbon of 
smoke has developed into a sufficient 
blaze to send a column of heat to the 
ceiling, the fusible strut in the nearest 
sprinkler-head will soften and down 
will come a drenching rain, while the 
alarm-bell sends out its clamor for 
help. It is all automatic and instan- 
taneous. If the fire is not entirely put 
out by the sprinklers when help ar- 
rives, it will at least be under control 
and easily attended to. 

The sprinkler-protected enterprises 
have done and will continue to do their 
full duty in our industrial mobilization. 

In justice to the nation’s need, no 
concern that plays a part in the war 
can neglect this great standard precau- 
tion against interruption of business. 
It matters little whether the auto- 








His skull nodded with the 








matic-sprinkler system costs money or 








GRINNELLS WOULD HAVE SAVED IT 
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pays its own way by insurance sav- 
ings, the point is that the wheels of 
industry positively must not stop one 
moment until the war is-over! 

Considering the known efficiency of 
sprinklers, even incendiarism is no ex- 
cuse for suspension of business and 
inability to fill orders. 


Sprinkler-owners: 
Get a Super-System 

Supervisory devices on a sprinkler 
system make vicious tampering with 
the system impossible. Sprinkler-pro- 
tection thus becomes actually infallible 
even against alien enemies. 

An incendiary may move through 
your plant for weeks, studying to find 
an opportunity for mischief, but every- 
where—in the attic, in the cellar, un- 
der the stairs, in the big rooms and in 
the dark corners—he finds always the 
little sprinkler-heads on duty, ready 
and able to balk his plan. He cannot 
tamper with any part of the system 
without flashing the news of his ma- 
chinations to the central supervisory 
station. 

The way the insurance rate drops 
when you put in sprinklers shows how 
the chance of interruption by fire prac- 
tically disappears. A cut of 50 or 90 
per cent. in the annual outlay for insur- 
ance is the reward the Underwriters 
will give you if you install this modern 
portection. 

The Grinnell System, the oldest and 
best known, protecting more property 
than all other kinds put together, is 
shop-assembled and comes to your 
property all cut to measure, ready to 
be installed without interrupting or 
embarrassing even your busiest de- 
partment. 

Don’t theorize—get the figures! 
Address the General Fire Extinguisher 
Co., 273 West Exchange St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
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nodding of the boat. All the waves were 
alike—about so high, about so steep. The 
irregularities merged into a blur of hyp- 
notic agitation. The heads rocked; the 
crowded bodies swayed; but the drowsy 
souls paid no heed. 

By and by, if anyone had been watch- 
ing, he would have seen an odd wave 
coming—one of those outlaws myste- 
riously prowling in every sea, wearing a 
white crest in the calmest ocean and in 
a storm surpassing the wrath of all 
others. The sea was smooth now—for 
the sea. But this breaker was mutter- 
ing something of its own. It came edg- 
ing toward the lifeboat along the parallel 
of the tamer waves, crawling across the 
dark with the clumsy menace of a reptile 
ashore, hissing and baring its fangs. 

If the steersman had been really awake, 
he could have avoided it or met it fairly. 
But it struck the boat amidships. It 
smote the whole company with spray, but 
they were used to that. It drenched Mrs. 
Parcot, but she only clung a little tightlier 
to her child. She did not wake. 

Alice lay outstretched on one of the 
thwarts, her baby lightly held in her re- 
laxed arms. As the boat careened in the 
deep trough of the wave, Alice slid across 
the edge and the baby rolled along her 
lap; and then it was as if the wave thrust 
grisly frothy arms into the boat and 
snatched the child from the mother’s 
hands. 

Alice, only half waking, grdped for him 
as if he had strayed from her embrace 
in bed. The wave held him just beyond 
her reach as the boat rose with a lurch 
over the crest. When the boat slipped 
down again, Alice still half asleep clutched 
for the child and missed—clutched again 
and caught him by one arm. Then, as in 
the old German poem: half she followed 
him, half he dragged her into the depths. 

If she cried out, the water smothered 
her cry. The wave purred and spun 
about her as she sank. Perhaps her hand 
went up through her hair; perhaps her 
hair merely seethed like thick seaweed and 
then was slowly withdrawn as she went 
down and down into the oceanic night. 

She was one of those whom misfortune 
had selected for its very own. Innocent, 
meek, unresisting, without even the debit 
of a little wild happiness, she had known 
the extremes of horror, of shame, of re- 
morse, ‘and had come to that woeful 
epitaph—“Better dead.” 

Her son that brought so much anguish 
in his brief life ended before he began 
what history he might have made in the 
world. It was his fate to avenge him- 
self only on the mother who brought him 
so unwillingly into the world and would 
have followed him so willingly out—if 
she had even known that she was going. 
Her wish to die was her only granted wish. 


1 was some while after Alice’s stealthy 
departure before her mother stirred 
and woke to make sure that her baby was 
warm. Her hands felt for the coverlet 
that was not there. She looked drowsily 
about .as she gathered her tiny daughter 
to her breast. She saw Dimny, strangely 
asleep with Noll’s head in her hair. She 
thought it a fantastic dream. 

Her hands went out to caress Alice as 
her wont had been. They were surprised 
not to find her. Mrs. Parcot sat up 





wondering, gazed at the shadowy figures 
toppled about in sleep. A mist was gath- 
ering on the sea, rising like a cloud of 
tulle. At first she could not place her- 
self in any remembered scene. Then she 
understood, and looked again for Alice, 
and was sorely puzzled at her disappear- 
ance. Gradually she realized that Alice 
must have drowned. Her heart, that 
had suffered so much, could still suffer 
more. She screamed the name of her 
daughter. The misty dead woke—shud- 
dered, babbled, yawned as they under- 
stood. Dimny and Noll threw off the 
stupor of slumber, questioned her, stared 
about the boat and out across the waves 
and down into them as if they.might find 
Alice there. 

Noll would have dived in to hunt for 
her, but the crew held him back. 

Dimny and her mother could hardly 
weep, they were so appalled by this last 
grief. They wronged Alice in their belief 
that she had killed herself, but they gave 
her plenteous absolution in their love. 

Noll was the head of the family now. 
He comforted them with authority, and 
they both clung to him. They wore out 
the long night murmuring praises of Alice, 
and regret. When the slow dawn rose at 
last above the barrier of haze, lifted it 
slowly and let it vanish, it gave them back 
the horizon.- And it brought the vision of 
a pillar of smoke. 

A torpedo-boat destroyer was speeding 
across the waves to their salvation. It 
mattered little to the Parcots whether 
they survived or died, but their neighbors 
shrieked with joy at being granted a little 
more life to live. 


CHAPTER LXXI 


TEPHEN PARCOT in the white null- 

ity of Arctic realms where man had 
not been and where the only evils were 
the flaws of wind and weather, of ice and 
icy water or barren land, had learned to 
hold Nature blameless for her cruelties. 
It had not been easy at first to deny the 
vicious wrath in the blizzards that cab- 
ined him in a creaking ship or a snow- 
smothered igloo for weeks. It had not 
been easy to watch the ice-packs raven- 
ing, leaping and wolfing for their prey 
and to deny them malice and hunger. 
But he knew that they were merely the 
driven victims of forces they could not 
control or shape, and he forgave them, 
since they knew not what they did. 

He had attained a partial emancipation 
also from the theory of devils in the fiend- 
ish tempers of his men under the relent- 
less hardships of the North. He smiled 
at their worst tantrums, and was not al- 
ways loved the better for his godlike 
calm. He had been patient even when 
the ice rose up and crushed his uncrush- 
able ship, and he and his men were forced 
to prove by their suffering that a land 
described on a map had no other exist- 
ence. 

When at length he reached civilization 
and the first old newspapers telling of the 
outbreak of war, he had much to say both 
against the unreasoning anger of most of 
his company against Germany and against 
the unreasoning defense of her that cer- 
tain German members of the expedition 
made. - 
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He kept a benignly neutral Dost 
way between the ends of the « 
When he reached California ang 
his people gone, he felt more lo 
on any polar crag. He learned from § 
bank of their departure for Belgium 
of his wife’s recent letter asking (iy 
money but telling no news, 

Immediately the fate of Belgium gm 
to be an academic matter. The thot 
of his own poor darlings in that au 
drove him into a frenzy. The word 
reads with such indifference, “jj 
rapine, excesses, regrettable  incidus 
atrocities,” became words of flami 
ment. They meant suddenly and yg 
to him what they really mean—what§ 
actually meant to each terror-mad, 
rified, bleeding, sobbing, aching, shay 
fast body and soul that the chrom 
lumps up in a cold anonymity. His% 
ing hours were tortured with imagiim 
of scenes; his sleep was broken 
nightmares where he was a manacled : 
ness of unspeakable deeds. for shelt 

He sent his cablegram to his wigan spe ™ 
care of the Commission for Relief in Bd was 
gium and went to New York to reqummmas cleat 
his answer. When it came with its ij fo 
cheerfulness, he flung himself on his nd 
bed, weeping aloud with relief, and¢ 
ping to his knees. to sob out prayes 
thanks to the merciless God. 





ATs 






E walked the streets the next d 
looking into the windows, and 








ing purchases of gifts for his lovesé tl 
travagant gifts that he could not aflon-ae qf was 
the only kind of gifts that satisfy nther ¢ 





His comfortable eyes caught the head 
on an evening paper that an inarti 
news-howler was thrusting at a passerlimmihey had 
It told of the sinking of the ship n flin 
carried his people. There was no funiiiaiw the | 
news than this, and that rescue ships MiiNiit the 
been dispatched, and that many had GEURBS was 1 
He fled from the streets to the soltummmy 

he was most used to, and a blizgatd 
visions stormed through his brain. 
gave them up for dead, and all the pili 
remonstrance he could make was to - e 
out the medal the Kaiser had pinned Gio") way 
his proudly swelling breast, and to Siig so g 
it to the floor and trample it, then WP Berga 
write the Kaiser a letter of fierce a0WRR "Good 
rence and send the medal to the Gemmiisimebod 
ambassador with assurances of his id at 
ing. contempt. i 
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radeed | 
him. | 












That gave him small cm is 
fort, but it did relieve his escutcheot @iiiar 
one blot. BR thing!” 
There was no further news till the ma He car 
morning, and then only a brief list amid Jed 
known dead. Neither Mrs. Stephet “Siiiiiant 9 
cot nor either of the Misses Parcot @ia0iie shi 
peared on that list, and he took a litt 
hope. The name of Mrs. Judson andliiiG 
child meant nothing to him. 
That night there were fuller stones™ 
cluding an account of the bringing#@ 
the boatload containing Mrs. Parcdt 
her daughter Dimny, and describing 
death of Mrs. Parcot’s other dal 
Mrs. Judson and her child, as 
ported. This bewildered him while 
broke his heart. He was distracted™ 
ther to read that Mrs. Parcot’s baby, ™ 
a few months old, had survived. 
What could that mean? ' 
have married a year ago, but who Was 
husband and where was he? 
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ul Post ° 
the seule mad self-reproach. He tried to com- 


and the time and prove the baby his, and 





lo id not add or subtract. ; 

o iP Wien came another cable from Dimny. 
asking ss and your baby safe poor 

; Alice lost we sail to-morrow Tuscania. 
Fra Sa Love Dimny. 
that ¢ He wept and laughed. The words 
word “ baby” gave him comfort that 


sd him while it blessed. Then he 
wed if Dimny referred to herself. 
had always called her his baby. 
As day followed day and night night, 
soul in the igloo of his skull weath- 
the fiercest storms and attained at 
a calm, whether of mere fatigue or 
ieonhy, He resolved that his wife 
Wsufiered enough, and that no word of 
ms nor even a look of doubt, should give 
main instead of the perfect love he 
sd her. If she could not look to him 
shelter, where could she hope for. it? 
she must come to him as to a judge, 
was the use of love at all? His heart 
ms cleaned of its poisons, and he could 


i z 
“y 





to 

h its for Alice. He wondered who her 
1 his hand was. 

and sol 

ayes MEAT last the ship came in that brought 


his people home. He met them on 
tpier. Reporters fought him for their 
words, but he brushed them away. 
ie was big and fierce, and they retreated 
Hore the flail of his arm. 
"Hwas such a pride to Dimny and her 
Moher to have a champion of their own 
the world and its cruelty of 
Mmmsity that they forgot the substitute 
ey had found in Noll Winsor. He saw 
fling themselves about the giant and 
Mw the long arms envelop them. He felt 
fat they had a right to their reunion. 
ime Was No longer needed. Then he went 
Ms way, feeling useless and forsaken. 
| Dimny remembered him just after he 
mdged across the gangplank. She called 
Phim, but he had vanished. 
ome explained to her father: 
i wanted you to meet Noll. 
$0 good to us. He—” 


















He has 







4 and wild jealousies were followed | 








 Herfather stared at her. 

* d, you’re not going to marry 

mmedody, are you? And leave me no 
# all?” He caught himself and 

ied to the baby cooing in his wife’s 

- Forgive me, you sweet pink 


E etaught the baby to his own heart, 
pM led the way to the automobile. This 
i optimist that had chortled while 
esiip sank and had found the lifeboat 
Likes , “a ying about the 
@ e “Ms of this big stranger. 
| Tie baby warmed the heart of the man 
mee * live coal. In the seclusion of the 
Bist he paid a tribute of grief to Alice, 
id tried to stifle the outcry in his own 
= —. that murder and to appease 
mae 0 his wife’s eyes by mumbling: 
thas sent us this little one to take the 
it child’s place.” 
oe! had a strange influence on 
hy Her eyes ran away from his 
= * sudden alarm, and ali his doubt 
eck. The baby in his arms was a 
| . But he must needs hold 
a.) teached the hotel. 
ride his thoughts were 
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jolted back to their old resolution. He 
was too big a man to fight that little hand- 
ful of flesh or to be afraid of it. Its 
chuckles touched the primeval springs of 
laughter. He listened to its inarticulate 
conversation and said: 

“That’s the purest Eskimo I ever heard 
spoken.” 

He laughed across the mystery to his 
wife, and saw her cowering backward and 
staring at him with guilty terror. He 
stared and groaned: 

“Honey, honey! 
me, are you?” 

He sent out his long arm for her and 
drew her close and kissed her wet cheeks. 
and these tears were the first she had shed 
that did not burn. ’ 

The car that was speeding them 
through crowded streets might have been 
a comet sweeping through the stars, for 
all she knew. She put her arms about 
him. They closed their wet eyes and 
clung together for one long while, like 
young mates communing over their first- 
born. Dimny felt quite out of the nest. 
She worshiped them both, but her child- 
hood was over. 

At the hotel she left them to them- 
selves. Through the muffling door be- 
tween her room and theirs she heard her 
mother weeping, her father groaning in 
tenderness or in rage, and knew that she 
was giving him her history to share. 

At the end of it he came into Dimny’s 
room, looking as if a great\tempest had 
cast him ashore, bruised and worn and 
haggard, but unbeaten. 

“Dimny,” he said, “I want you to know 
that your mother has told me everything 
—including what you’ve done, you God- 
blessed brave little angel!” He bent and 
kissed her, and she had her while of his 
love. She hugged him ferociously and 
praised him for being—himself, the best 
of men, a God on earth... She gave him 
much daughterly adoration, and he fled 
this. He said: 

“T’ve got nothing in my heart but pity 
and love for your mother. I’ve got every- 
thing in my heart for Germany but pity 
and love.” 

When he left her, she felt a loneliness 
beyond endurance. She wondered where 
Noll Winsor was, why he had abandoned 
her on this desert shore of America. 


You’re not afraid of 


CHAPTER LXXII 


HE looked down from her window into 
the streets of New York flashing 
with sunlight and brilliant with swarms 
of people—and not a bayonet or a bread- 
line in view. Twilight came as she 
watched, remembering her vigils in for- 
lorn Brussels. She remembered how Noll 
Winsor had knocked on the door and im- 
plored her not to cry. Where was he 


now? 
Suddenly the electric lights in the 


streets flashed out. From where she stood 
she could not see Broadway, but only the 
milky glimmer it threw into the sky. 
The war had not reached this country, 
but it must come. She felt that the time 
would arrive when that glittering Broad- 
way would be dark, when the streets 
would be full of uniforms, when the ships 
would put forth thronged with soldiers, 
when the lists of dead and wounded would 


blot the papers every day, when the 
wounded would come home, when hunger 
and perplexity and desperation would {fill 
the land and the sea. 

Dimny felt that nothing could save the 
world from Germany but America, Amer- 
ica vast and slow to wrath, but terrible 
once awake. She felt that she had her 
mission in life. Here in this luxurious 
tower above this gleaming city she felt 
the spirits of war calling to her as plainly 
as Joan of Arc heard them among the 
apple trees in Domrémy. In these days 
there would be nothing wonderful about 
a girl astride a horse and going to war. 
Thousands of them were in and near the 
battlefields of Europe, and in Russia the 
Battalion of Death would soon be meeting 
annihilation with fire. 


A$ Dimny saw herself pleading with 
her country not to lag abed in sloth, 
but to rise and save the threatened earth, 
she heard the telephone ring. She became 
again for a while what she had had so 
little chance and time to be, a young girl 
hearkening to the cry of love. She ran 
to the telephone and heard the voice she 
hoped it was, groaning: 

“Ts that you?” 

Ves,” 

“Thank God! I’ve telephoned to every 
other hotel in the world, I think. Wouldn’t 
it be my luck to telephone this one last!” 

“T was just going to begin to telephone 
to all of them for you.” 

“Honestly ?” 

“Honestly.” 

“Had your dinner?” 

“No.” 

“Could you dine with me?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“I want to see you before I take the 
train.” 

“The train! What train?” 

“T telegraphed my mother that I’d take 
the midnight. She’d never forgive me if 
I didn’t.” 

“Neither would I.” 

“Will you miss me a little?” 

“No—why should I?” 

“Oh! I’m sorry.” 

“I’m not, for I’m going with you.” 

“What?” 

“Of course I am. I’ve just lost my 
mother, and I’m going to steal yours.” 

“Dimny—good Lord, I’m in a tele- 
phone-booth like a solitary cell. I can’t 
talk to you from here.” 

“Tt seems rather foolish to try to.” 

“Good-by!” 

There was a click before her good-by 
could be uttered. She went to the win- 
dew and stared down into the street, won- 
dering which one of the taxicab-roofs 
gliding up to the hotel door would be his. 


S° many came and went, and such dis- 
torted grotesques escaped from them 
that she failed to recognize Noll when 
he arrived. He had knocked at her door 
several: times before she drew her head 
in from the window. 

She ran to admit him. He had been 
so afraid that she had vanished from him 
as once before, that he stared at her now 
and made no move in her direction. She 
took his hat and coat from him and put 
them down and turned. 

It was still—even in that advanced day 
—the habit of women to wait for their 
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men to begin the embracing, But 

i en frightened off. He coulgammee 
of nothing glorious enough 

said. o_o 

“Have you heard the war- : 

Dimny snubbed him flatly a 

“No, and I don’t want to. We've 
enough of it for a while. There's ga 
of it ahead. We’ve got a Tight 
little respite—just a few days’ rep 
haven’t we?” : 

He laughed comfortably and ny 
and was about to sink into a chy 
small, frail comfortless hotel chair 

Dimny felt in irresistible urge tp 
strong, since he was so weak—to be} 
since he was so timid. She woulj 
let him deny her what she had » 
denied him and herself. She wey 
him with the authority of a bride 
his hands and drew his arms about 
built herself a nest in his embrace. ¥ 
he understood, he left her no reas 
complain of his strength. 

They had seen much wretchednes 
gether, and more was to come. They 
resolved to devote themselves to the jam 
dom of Belgium, and they could 
dream how completely the freedom Aim OV 
their own people was to become iz 
They could hardly have borne the & 
edge of what was in store for the 
The butcheries of 1914 and 1915 
to be all that mankind could 
Their imaginations were spared, 
time, the vision of the vaster tr 
the years that followed, beating 
anvil of history like the sledges of 
1916, 1917, 1918—crushing the 
the glittering, the exquisite, eve 
that was crystalline, and making! 
all that survived the hammer. ~ 

Youth in love and in mutual ¢ 
demanded its little smiling-while of 
derness and put away the facts anda 
omens that marred the perfection of 
union. Youth in love mocked the fit 
with the brave impertinence, “Cheer 
The worst is yet to come.” 

From the tower of their windowt 
looked out upon a city at peace ail 
country soothed with prosperity. & 
sky to the east was troubled with fi 
ings of lightning and the presage 
storm, but these two were i 
their own world, snatching a draught 
happiness before they took up the 
of war, the first war that men and wi 
waged in partnership. ~There would lt 
certain noble frightful happiness init 

But that was the future’s busi 
Their moment was the primeval i 
able hour of love. 

Out in the Midwest there was a 
grace of rapture; for an old, old 
rocking alone on a porch in 
and wishing that he soon would) 
home, heard footsteps hurrying 
walk under the black trees. AS 
messenger brought her a telegram. | 

She could not see to read t@ 
gloaming, and she was afraid to # 
and read it alone. She asked the af 
tell her what it said. He lighted 7 
and read it haltingly in uncouth a 
but he was like a darkling ange # 
eyes, for he told her that her 9 
coming home. She knew that somsis 
to go away again, but all she sen 
now, was that her boy was COmImng === 

THe END : 
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saw—“Famos!” he ejaculated, and 
ed softly to himself. He wrote out 
an answering message, a long one, and 
handed it to the orderly. 


HEN the Countess returned to the 
W room, garbed for departure, she 
found him seated at the piano, playing 
gently with a sentimental touch. He rose 
at her entrance, performed a polite bow. 

“Madame, you appear to have a very 
interesting house,” he said in his stiff 

French. “Would you do me the honor 

of escorting me over it?” 

The Countess stared at him, dum- 
founde’, Were her prayers miraculously 
answered? Delay—delay—delay! 

“If you wish, monsieur,” she answered 
in a calm, controlled voice. Following 

mm the twin thought in her brain, her eyes 

ime searched the carpet. 

He noticed the glance, drew the letter 
from his pocket. 

“T think you dropped this, madame,” 
he said, handing it to her. 

She took it from him. Had he read it? 

The blond face that met her questioning 

imme pate was impassive under its smiling cour- 








For an instant they confronted each 
other. With a cynical sense of superi- 
ority, pleasant to himself, he read her 
delight at his unexpected request, care- 
fully though she tried to disguise it, 1ead 
her quickly banished doubt that he had 
penetrated her scheme, was counter- 
plotting. He could almost phrase her 
thankful prayer to God—begging for a 
tontinuance of the miracle—that the bar- 
barian had thus delivered himself into the 
strong hands of her lover. He would 
surely come! Both, as they stood thus 
silent, were calculating the necessary min- 
utes—but his calculation was a double 
jone. With the politest of bows, he opened 
the door for her. 






















OGETHER they went through salon 
after salon, candle-lighted, since he 
ielused to have the shutters opened. In 
itrast with his previous manner, he 
played not the least haste. Leisurely 
lingered over each piece, discussed it, 
appraised it with real connoisseurship as 
h he were merely a cultured guest. 
loitered willingly. And while he spoke, 
was listening—listening for the sud- 
d , the quick, close detonations, 
th should announce her deliverance. 
At any moment now! She glanced for 
rbarian’s weapon, her heart praying 
his safety. Out there beyond the 
Miuttered windows he. was coming in 
ugh at the head of his men. She seemed 
: see him—running toward her, past the 
> pid-crowned fountain. She exulted in 
es absence of suspicion in the hate- 
iully calm enemy at her side. 
out in the twilight the precincts 
O the C teau were being lined with 
may-clad Soldiers, settling themselves in 
— firing-positions. The officer saw 
em, with experienced second-sight. He 
=+ Diandly, His prisoner loitered, 
a, Prolonging his preoccupation. 
pen they returned to the salon, it 
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THE PRISONER IN THE CHATEAU 


was to find another German officer wait- 
ing. Unseen by her, they exchanged a 
significant look. 

There was a sharp, hissing, ugly rush 
in the air, followed by a crash in the 
courtyard. 


Y a fortunate chance, the Colonel was 

near when the panting Marie scram- 
bled over the parapet to the accompani- 
ment of a dozen rifle-bullets. On the 
point of collapse, the old woman sank 
into his arms, stammered ‘confused, un- 
intelligible words, gave him the scrap of 
paper. Consigning her to the care of an 
orderly, he read the message, then raised 
his head, his fingers crushing the paper. 
He stood motionless, in intense thought. 
Slowly his eyes turned, fell upon the old 
woman shaking more with fright from the 
narrowly escaped bullets than from her 
exertions. Then his gaze lifted, fixed it- 
self with frowning concentration upon the 
clay wall of the trench. He saw only 
with an inner vision. Around him no one 
spoke. His jaw set hard. 

He raised himself upon the fire-step, 
gazed over the parapet through his 
glasses. He called up an officer, handed 
him his glasses, indicated a point, ordered 
an unceasing watch upon it. Then he 
sent orderlies for his chefs-de-bataillon 
and the artillery observation officer in all 
haste. 

They came. The battalion command- 
ers received definite instructions and de- 
parted. The artillery officer remained 
with him. The ancient Marie sat upon 
the fire-step of the trench, trembling but 
recovering. She watched the savior of 
her mistress with fascinated eyes. 

The trench began to fill with soldiers. 
They crouched in their firing-positions, 
busied themselves in making ready their 
macHfine-guns. The watching officer called, 
without moving his head: 

“Infantry are slipping into the ravine, 
mon colonel!” 

The Colonel, stern, impassive, ordered 
him to report promptly when the move- 
ment ceased. 

The long trench filled with crouching 
riflemen lay in a hush of intense expect- 
ancy. The old woman’s eyes began to 
wander, puzzled, seeking comprehension. 
The wild rush forward she had imagined, 
would it never come? The watching 
officer reported: 

“Movement has ceased, mon colonel. 
About two hundred men.” 

The Colonel drew his watch from his 
pocket, glanced at the dial. Beyond that 
he made no movement. The old woman’s 
eyes were fixed upon him. Suddenly she 
noticed that he wore neither sword nor 
revolver. In a flash she understood. She 
sprang up like a madwoman, crying at 
the top of her voice: 

“Soldiers! To the rescue! The boches 
are taking away my mistress! Now! 
Save her! Your colonel—her lover— 
abandons her! Abandons her! Cowards! 
Cowards! Do you want an old woman 
to show you the way?” 

She leaped in a frenzy upon the fire- 
step, tearing aside the soldiers with cat- 





(Continued from 
page 42) 





like hands. There was a stir along the 
trench. The soldiers knew her, knew her 
mistress, their generous hostess. There 
was a murmur. The Colonel stood like 
a statue carved in stone. His face was 
that of an ascetic at the supreme moment. 
In his eyes was the glow of a mystic who 
beholds a vision. 

He turned to the old woman. 

“Be quiet!” he commanded. His eyes 
rather than his voice quelled her. She 
sank in a passion of hysterical weeping 
to the floor of the trench. He glanced 
at his watch again, replaced it, waited. 
Age-long minutes passed. He turned to 
the artillery officer. 

“Now!” he said. “But be careful! As 
near to the Chateau as possible without 
touching it.” 


HE officer shouted an order to the 

waiting telephonist. Overhead there 
was the rush of a shell—from far behind, 
the sharp crack of a gun. Leisurely— 
one, two, three, four—the battery fired. 
The observation-officer looked over the 
parapet. The Colonel mounted by his 
side, watched also. 

One, two, three, four—the battery fired 
again, repeated itself once more. Down 
there among the trees was a faint drifting 
smoke. 

The Colonel counted the minutes as 
the well-placed shells dropped around the 
Chateau of his dreams. He saw, where 
none other saw, the sudden alarm below, 
the prisoner hurriedly evacuated from her 
home, dragged scrambling up through the 
dark trees into safety on the other side. 
One—two—three—four. She should be 
out of harm’s way. 

He turned his 
shouted an order. As he turned his gaze 
again swiftly toward the enemy, he had 
a glimpse of something upon the bare lip 
of the ravine—something white, quickly 
moving. He had miscalculated! In a 
sudden agony he shrieked rather than 
shouted a countermanding order. Too 
late! His voice was drowned in one long 
smashing detonation of a thousand rifles 
in an irregular volley from the trench. 
From the battery behind came the rapid, 
multiplied hammer-slams of the guns fir- 
ing at their maximum speed. 

He had a ghostly vision of an anguished 
woman’s face, denying love. 

The ravine was lashed by a tornado of 
shell and bullets. Caught in its depths, 
unseen yet precisely imagined from above, 
men were clambering in an agony of des- 
peration to escape from the death that 
crashed unceasingly overhead and hailed 
about them. The white shrapnel-puffs 
were countless against the dark back- 
ground of the trees. 

For a quarter of an hour the fierce fire 
continued, was answered in bitter anger 
from the opposing trenches. Then .on 
both sides it died away. The dead in the 
valley lay in quiet. 

The Colonel, his face rigid, turned to 
walk along the trench. Suddenly a dog 
trailing a cord leaped over the parapet, 
dashed at him in a frenzy of joy. Then, 
perceiving the old woman, it jumped at 


face to the trench,’ 
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her, nosed around her with vigorously 
" wagging tail. 

The old woman shrieked. The Colonel 
looked. There was blood upon the dog’s 
coat. The old woman drew herself up, 
held the Colonel’s eyes. “Murderer!” 
she cried, and fainted. The Colonel 
strode on. 


ON’ a bitter day in December, three 
months later, the Colonel returned 
from his tour of the trenches for which 


he was responsible. 


They were trenches 
in another landscape from those the 
memory of which lay like a scar across 
his soul. At the entrance to the sand- 
bagged, wrecked farmhouse which served 
him as a home, the soldier courrier was 
in the act of extracting letters from his 
wallet. The Colonel took the bundle des- 
tined for him. At the sight of the top- 
most envelope he stopped as though he 
had seen a ghost. With trembling fingers 
he tore it open, read: 


The Red Book Mag 


My hero! I understood! J under. 
stood! Oh, didn’t you know J under. 
stood? How grand you are—more thy 
aman! All these weary months of im. 
prisonment, trial, release and 4 I 
have been hungering to tell yoy this 
Home once more, France is more thy 
ever France to me since you ennoblg 
me in sacrifice. Beloved! .... 


The Colonel hurried into his quay 
to finish the letter in solitude. 
might see his face. 








THE HIGHFLYERS 


(Continued from 
page 34) 





“Tt’s a rotten country,” he said loudly, 
“and you're a rotten lot of men.” 

The room fell silent, and every face 
was turned toward him. He glared into 
the upturned eyes. 

“You're a lot of crawling, sneaking, 
penny-chasing rabbits,” Potter said dis- 
tinctly. “Brag and blow—that’s you. 
And then somebody kills your wives and 
babies, and you haven’t the nerve to kill 
back again. You're afraid, the lot of 
vou. -You wont fight. If anybody says 
war, you crawl under the table. Ameri- 
cans! Id rather be an Eskimo! If any- 
body slapped your faces, you wouldn’t 
fight. Ill show you. Now, if there’s 
a fight in you, come and fight.” 

He lunged forward and struck a man, 
upsetting him against a table., The place 
was in an uproar. “It’s young Waite— 
look out.” “He’s a bad actor.” “Call 
the cops!” Potter swayed forward into 
the throng at the bar, striking, striking. 
In a moment he was in the center of a 
maelstrom of shouting, scuffling men— 
and his laugh rang abeve their shouts. 
They struck at him, clutched at him; 
waiters and bartenders tried to force 
their way to him. He was pushed back 
and back, still keeping his feet, still lash- 
ing out with his fists, his eyes blazing, 
his yellow hair rumpled and waving, his 
reckless laugh dominating the turmoil. 
His back was against the wall. Before 
him now was a clear semicircle which 
none ventured to cross, and he laughed 
in their faces. 

“Fifty to one,” he jeered, “and you're 
afraid!” 

A couple of policemen shouldered their 
way through, recognized Potter and 
stopped. “Cut it out now, Waite,” said 
one of them. “Cut it out and come on.” 

Potter’s answer was to step forward 
and strike the officer with all his strength. 
The other officer did not parley. His 
night-stick was out. He raised it, brought 
it down on Potter’s yellow hair, and the 
whole room heard the thud of it. Potter 
stood erect the fraction of a second; then 
the stiffness went out of his body, and 
he sank to the floor a shapeless heap. 


CHAPTER III 


HEN the heir to a hundred millions 

of dollars is arrested in this country 
for any act less than murder, he does not 
expect to sleep in a cell. The police do 
not expect him to sleep in a cell, and the 
public would be astonished—and a little 
vexed—if he were compelled to do so. 


They would be vexed, because in the event 
of his detention they would be deprived 
of the pleasure of railing against our in- 
stitutions and of saying to their neighbors 
in the street-car that “a man with enough 
money can get away with anything.” 

“Couldn’t you bring in a kid without 
usin’ the wood?” the lieutenant at the 
desk said to the officer who had floored 
Potter. 

“Kid, nothin’!” said the officer. “If 
you’d ’a’ seen the wallop he handed Tom!” 

Potter clung to the edge of the desk, 
dizzy, swaying, his head not clear between 
blow and drink. 

“Here,” said the lieutenant, “come in 
here and lay down. Want I should tele- 
phone anybody—or git a doctor?” 

“No,” said Potter, sinking on the lounge 
and closing his eyes. The lieutenant went 
out and called the superintendent on the 
telephone. “Got young Waite here,” he 
said. “He tried to tear the Frayme up by 
the roots, and Kerr had to drop the locust 
on him a bit. What’ll I do wit’ the kid?” 

“Hurt?” 

“Didn’t improve him none.” 

“Drunk?” 

“So-so.” 

“Send somebody over to a hotel with 
him, and have him put to bed.” 

So Potter slept in an excellent “hotel 
bedroom instead of a cell. He awakened 
in the morning with a head that was very 
sore, dressed and went down to the 
office. 

“Your car is out front,” said the clerk. 

At breakfast he read a paper on the 
first page of which he divided honors 
with the Lusitania. He was not interested 
in what was said about himself; at first 
he was not especially interested in what 
was said about the Lusitania; but as he 
read, his interest grew, changing to hot 
anger as he read the still incomplete list 
of the dead. More than one individual 
was there named with whom Potter had 
broken bread. 

Even in the editorial there was no de- 
mand for war; there was astonishment, 
there was wrath; but it seemed to Potter 
there was some effort to find an excuse 
for Germany’s act. “Passengers warned. 

Possibility of in- 
ternal explosion Wait for particu- 
lars.” The attitude of the paper was not 
quite his father’s attitude, not so frank, 
but he was able to see it was his father’s 
attitude disguised for popular consump- 
tion. 

At the next table a man was saying: 
“Just because they’ve killed a thousand 
or so is no reason for us to get into it. 


War would mean killing another bunds 
thousand or maybe half a million, 
cause they’ve killed a thousand, sh 
we let them kill a hundred times asy 
more? That’s sense. Make ’em payig 
u* 

“What could we do, anyhow?” ag 
the other. “Might get in with our my 
but there isn’t anything for a navy to 
Couldn’t send an army across three th 
sand miles of ocean.” 

“Right! I’m for the Allies, but 
idea is we can help a lot more by stay 
neutral and sending ’em all the muniti 
they want.” 

“My idea exactly,” agreed the other, 

Potter got up from the table and ¥ 
out to his car. He wanted to be along 
he wanted fresh air; he wanted to 
eff the various uncomfortable sensation 
that possessed him. He drove reckle 
out Jefferson Avenue to the country di 
It would do him good, he thought, 
play around alone, without even a cadij; 
so he donned flannels and carried ii 
caddy-bag to the first tee. 

Somebody else was teeing off—ag 
Potter did not glance at her, but droppe 
his bag with a clatter and sat dow 
the bench to wait till she should get om 
of his way. 

“How do you do?” said the yom 
woman. 

Potter stood up automatically. “Gt 
morning, Miss von Essen,” he said wi 
out interest. 

She turned her back on the ball 
had been about to address and 
toward him, slender, graceful—her 
blowing out from beneath a tilted t 
o’-shanter. . 

“You gave away something yesté 
that you needed yourself,” she said 
directness. 

“No,” said Potter, amused as at apa 
child. She was only nineteen. 
was it?” ee 

“Advice. ‘You'll be breaking into pm 
good one of these days, and 
the devil to pay,” she quoted. 
get yourself talked about if you ¢ 
ease off some,’ says you to mé 
effect of it was that of a naughty Gs 
thrusting out her tongue. “And youl 
your sanctimonious air right away 10) 
Frayme and drink too much an 
a dis-grace-ful fight, and get rrestee 
break into print good. I hae 
said thoughtfully, “you were JOS" 
afraid I might steal some advertisiig® 
crowd you out.” eo 

Potter laughed, a good, whole-te 
boyish laugh, the sort of laugh one 


“ue 
{ 
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1 und op hear. “Tt was funny, wasn’t it?” he 
T unde. sid. ge 
de “Impertinent, I call it,” she said 
of im. 
travel, | = again. “If you want ad- 
You this, , any subject, you go to an expert, 
ore thy iam vice 0 any ; i 
don't you? Well, I’m an expert on brea: 


2 ing into print and getting myself talked 
about. My advice is worth something. 
S qua ] ought to charge for it. Now, there’s 
le. a notion. How would it do for me to 
n an office with a sign on the door: 
Expert Advice on Wild Oats Farming— 
Years of Experience?” 
“You seem proud of it. : 
“No, I’m not exactly proud of it. I’m 
not like little girls who do things for 
ome turned her back and marched to 
her ball, but before she was ready for 
the stroke, she faced him again. “You're 
just a naughty little boy throwing paper 
wads in school,” she said sweetly, “and 
you think you’re a grown man being 
devilish.” 

“Ph?” he said, a bit startled. On the 
face of it, she had merely uttered a 
say, childish gibe, but Potter was 
struck by it. 
Do your friends, by any chance, hint 
that your tongue is sharp?” he asked. 

She made no reply, but her driver 
whistled viciously through the air in a 
practice-stroke. 

"Pil tell you what,” he said: “just 
to show you I’m forgiving, I'll let you 
play around with me.” 

She looked at him an instant. “T’ll 
give you a stroke a hole,” she said. 

“Fh?” 

“T've seen you play,” she said calmly. 

“Drive,” he said with a chuckle. “I 
ought to put up a cup, oughtn’t I?” 

“Make it a ride in that airplane thing 
of yours,” she said. “I’ve always wanted 
to see how it felt to fly. Not just go up 
and come down, but a regular fly.” 

"Not a chance. Your father would 
assassinate me.” 

e yom “You haven’t much confidence in your 
fame, have you? To beat a girl who 

a gives you a stroke a hole!” 

aid wi “We'd both break into print. Can’t you 
se it in type? ‘Hildegarde von Essen 

ball ME explores the firmament with Potter 

| Waite!’ with some account of your 

her tareer, with number of fines for speeding, 

ed tae and references to myself. Not nice!” 

. “Fiddlesticks! We shouldn’t have to 

mvite any reporters.” 

But they'd hear about it. 
ways do.” 

“A stroke a hole,” she jeered. 

ery well. Give me a beating, and 
Tl take you flying.” He felt confident 
though, for he played a fair game of golf. 











They 









hole was played. He outdrove her, 

the distance of her, but her every 
stoke was down the center of the 
use; she never overestimated her 
Stength, and avoided trouble. On the 
oh holed a twelve-foot putt—and 
He 


H's confidence decreased after the first 
had 








was hers. 
‘settled down to play his best. The 
‘Ming became not merely a game of golf 
viral man and a girl. It seemed to 
a more was at stake than victory 
« defeat in the pastime. He became in- 
terested, intensely interested. He wanted 
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Disrespect Carelessness Bad Habits 


Selfishness 





Parent or Child 
Who Is to Blame? 


We often hear parents complain of the bad 
habits developed by their children as though 
the children were at fault, when in reality the 
parents have no one to blame but themselves. 

When a child is obedient, respectful, un- 
selfish, sweet tempered, etc., it is because right 
methods of home training have been employed. 
And the reverse is equally true—disobedience, 
disrespect, selfishness, deceitfulness, and other 
undesirable characteristics in children are due 
to wrong methods in child training. 

Not only are achild’s habits, whether good or 
bad, due to the methods used by the parents, 
but the child’s entire future depends upon the 
training received 
at home. Charac- 
ter is nothing more 
than an established 
set of habits. 

The trouble has 
always been that 
we havenevergiven 
any really scientific 
study to the ques- 
tion of child train- 
ing—we have not 
searched for the 
cause of disobedi- 
ence, the cause of 
wilfulness, the 
cause of untruth- 
fulness, and of 
other symptoms 
which, if not treat- 
ed in the right way, 
may lead to dire 
consequences, In- 
stead we punish the 
child for exhibiting the bad trait, or else ‘Yet 
it go.’’ Asa result, we do the child an actual 
wrong instead of helping it. What we should 
do is to attack the trouble at its source. 


A New System 


There is now a new system of child train- 
ing which has completely revolutionized old 
methods, founded upon the principle that 
confidence is the basis of control. 





Under this new system 
Do You children who have been 
Know How—/| “¢!! nigh unmanage- 


able become obedient 
saialicate matters of sex? | and willing, and such 
ience 7 traits as bashfulness, 


to instruct children in the 
lica: 


tote, SAME! ving? | jealousy, fear, bragging, 
to suppress temper in| etc., are overcome. But 
children without punish- 
eoment? the “Why | the system goes deeper 
e ‘Why  < : 
habit in regard to com- | than that, for it instills 
mands? ° * ° 
to, Prevent quarreling and high ideals and builds 
tovdeal with supersensitive character, which is of 
to cure impertinence? Dis- | course the goal of all 
? Vulgarity 7? ’ ° Ps 
to remove fear of dark- | parents’ efforts in child 


training. 

Physical punishment, 
ith, command | shouted commands, and 
other barbarous relics 
of the old system have 
no place in this modern 
system. Children are 


te engender interest in 
work or study? 
to teach honesty and truth- 


‘ulness 
to cultivate clearness of 


h and thought? 

to break s child of racking made comrades, not 
jum 

Derg tafckleness? | slaves; are helped, not 


punished. And the re- 
sults are nothing short 
of marvelous. 


These are only a few of 
the hundreds of ques- 
tions fully answered. 














Do your children play in a way that will harm or help them? 
The wrong kind of play can do a child more injury now 
and in after life than no play at all. 


* how you may become a member of the 


Instead of a hardship, child training be- 
comes a genuine pleasure, as the parent shares 
every confidence, every joy and every sorrow of 
the child, and at the same time has its unqualified respect. 
This is a situation rarely possible under old training 
methods 

To putin practice these new ideas in child training, 
strange as it may seem, takes less time than the old 
method. It is simply a question of applying principles 
founded on a scientific study of human nature, going at it 
in such a way as to get immediate results without friction. 

The founder of this new system is Professor Ray C. 
Beery, A.B., M.A. (Harvatd and Columbia), who has 
written a complete course in Practical Child Training. 
This course is based on Professor Beery’s extensive in- 
vestigations and wide practical experience, and provides 
a well-worked-out plan which the parent can easily follow. 
The Parents Association, a national organization devoted 
to improving the 
i} methods of child train- 
ing, has adapted the 
Beery system and is 
teaching the Course to 
} its members by mail. 

. 
Nothing Else 
° 
Like It 

Membership in the 
Parents Association en- 
titles you to a complete 
course oflessongin child 
training by Professor 
} Beery. These lessons 

must not be confused 
with the hundreds of 
books on child training 
} which leave the reader 
in the dark because of 
vagueness and lack of 
i definite and practical 
application of the prin- 
ciples laid down. It 
does not deal in glitter- 
ing generalities. In- 
stead, it shows by con- 
crete illustrations and 
detailed explanations 
exactly whattodotomect 
every emergency and 
how to accomplish immediate results and make a permanent 
impression. No matter whether your child is still in the 
cradle or is eighteen years old, this course will show how 
to apply the right methods at once. You merely take up 
the particular trait, turn to the proper page, and apply 
the lessons to the child. You are told exactly what to do. 
You cannot begin too soon, for the child’s behavior in the 
first few years of life dependson the parent, not onthe child. 


This Book Free 


“New Methods in Child Training’’ is the title of a little 
book which describes the work of the 
Parents Association and outlines Pro- 
fessor Beery’s course in Practical 
Child Training. The Association will 
gladly send a copy free on request. 
If you are truly anxious to make the 
greatest possible success of your chil- 
dren's lives you owe it to them to st 
least get this free book which shows 


Parents Association and secure the 
fine benefit of this wonderful new 
way in child training. 

Merely mail the coupon or a post a 
card or letter, but do it today, as 2 
this offer may never be made 
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' The Saddest Thing 
in All the World 


UT of her life forever--disillusioned. 
One more home wrecked! And all 
because he and she missed the true 
meaning of the marriage relation. 
Could she have held him? What is the 
real secret of married happiness? 
No nobler, more enlightening answer to 
that question—no loftier discussion of the 
sex relationship was ever published than 


PERSONAL HELP FOR THE MARRIED 
By Prof. Thos. W. Shannon. A. M. 
and other eminent specialists 

Personal Help for the Married has meant the 
turning point to happiness—the fulfillment of 
wedded life—for hun f thousands of 
and husbands, It has ch 
innumerable times and brought complete harmony 
out of unbearable misery—it is the book you should 
have. There is no other book like it in the world. 
Write for Table of Contents— free on uest. 


NUIT 


af aoche De. 4 a. are. ve at fu iprice 

You will never be disappointed in a Mullikin Book. 
THE S. A. MULLIKIN COMPANY, 

Dept. 207 Marietta, Ohio 
Resyonsible Local Representatives wanted. 
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“ANY MAN WITH RED BLOOD —’ 


“WV OOF-WOOF!” is what they called In- 
graham, because he was always bark- 
inc at — the ch: he was we pas 

earted to bite. uu” j a - 
woof!” and seeding chews or a in 
that captivating story “ANY MAN WITH RED 
BLOOD—” which HAROLD MAC GRATH 
has written for the next—the August—issue of — 

THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


Do You Like to Draw? 
Cartoonists are Paid Well 


A ‘We will not give you any grand prize if 

you answer this ad. Nor will we 

im to make you rich in a week. 

it if you are anxious to develop 

your talent with a successful car- 
toonist, so you mak: 

send a copy of this 

in_ stamps for olio of cartoons 

a | ganote lesson plate and let us 

in. 
THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
811 Leader Bidg. $3 Cleveland, 0. 
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The Handsome 


Solid Gold LaValliere 
No. 925, hereshown, is our big lead- 
er. ‘our beautiful, perf: 


Genuine 
$25 ‘Sisosmecn” 
Send for Free Catalog 


are over2.000 illustrations of 
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| good many boys have gone, 





to win, and he played to win, but at the 
end of the ninth hole he was two down. 
They had talked little. Now she sat 
down. 

“Tired?” he asked. 

“Not the least,” she said, “but I find 
I play the last nine better if I sit here 
a few minutes and get the first nine out 
of my mind Had you any friends 
on the Lusitania?” Hildegarde asked the 


= | question suddenly. 


“Ves,” he said. 

“If L were a man—” 

““Tf you were a man—’” he repeated 
after her. 

“T’d enlist. 
country to go to war. 


I wouldn’t wait for this 
I'd go across. A 
haven’t 
they? I'd go across and be an aviator— 
or anything they’d let me be.” 

“For the Allies? I took it for granted 
you would be on the other side of the 
fence.” 

“Pro-German!” Her eyes flashed. “I 
leave that for Father and his cronies. I 
believe they celebrated last night—ac- 
tually. My mother wasn’t German,” she 
said. Potter knew Mrs. von Essen had 
died two years before. “I know Ger- 
mans,” she said presently. “I ought to; 
I’ve lived among them all my life. People 
used to think they were nice, harmless, 
fat, good-natured. Maybe some of them 
are. But I believe that’s what the Ger- 
man government wanted the world to 
think.” These were unusual words to 
hear falling from a girl’s lips. She had 
been thinking. Perhaps that had hap- 
pened in her life which made her think. 
“Will we declare war?” she asked in her 
sudden way. 

“Last night I was sure we would. To- 
day I’m almost as sure we wont.” 

She nodded. “People don’t realize. 
But we'll be in it,” she said. “No matter 
how much we try to stay out, they'll 
force us in. They'll sink another Lusi- 
tania and another and another, until we 
have to come in. You'll see.” 


ILDEGARDE played the same 

steady game as before; Potter’s mind 
was on other things. Somehow he be- 
lieved this girl was right, that she read 
the future truly. The sinking of the 
I.usitania meant war—sooner or later it 
meant war. And the country was un- 
ready for war. It did not want to get 
ready for war. She had spoken about 
going across to fight with the Allies. He 
considered that It was a make- 
shift. There must be something better, 
something more logical. 

He won a hole and-halved a hole in 
the last nine. 

“When do we fly?” she asked eagerly. 

“T shouldn't have promised.” 

“But you did.” 

He nodded. “Whenever you wish.” 

“Let’s see. Suppose we say next Tues- 
day.” 

“My car is here; may I drive you 
home?” he said. 

“T was to telephone for my car—yes, 
you may.” 

A limousine was- just entering the 
grounds of the von Essen place in Grosse 
Pointe when Potter and _ Hildegarde 
reached the drive. 

“There’s Father,” she said, and her 
lips compressed a trifle. 


The Réd Book Mage 


A big man who looked not unlike 
marck and who endeavored to hg 
the likeness, alighted and waited § 
them. 

“Since when are you friends with 
young man?” he demanded. “Qut gf 
car, and into the house. Haye 
sense—to be seen in public with this 
whose picture is in the papers? fy 
girl to be with him is to lose her mm 
tion. —And you,”—he turned on By 
furiously,—“take your car out of 
grounds. Never speak with my day 
again. Do you hear? You area dp 
young ruffian.” 

Potter’s eyes were dark with the hy 
ing expression which his friends egg 
a signal of danger, but he rem: 
motionless save to turn toward Hig 
garde. 

“I am sorry, Miss von Essen,” beg 
“I shouldn’t have brought you. I my 
have foreseen—” 

She smiled. It was not a brights 
but a reckless smile, as reckless as om 
Potter’s own might be. 

“Thank you for coming. I hop 
shall be friends.” She did not glane 
her father, but walked erectly pj 
steps and disappeared in the house, 


CHAPTER IV 


‘_ week following the sinking off 
Lusitania, Potter Waite was im 
duced to a Major Craig,. of the 
comparatively unknown branch of { 
United States military machinery kag 
as the Signal Corps. It was ati 
country club; and Potter, who was 
dom drawn to an individual, felt som 
thing much akin to boyish admiration 
the slender, trim, uniformed figure off 
young Major. He was a man withe 
compelling interest in life, a man bo 
to his profession not by duty but by li 
After half an hour’s chat with him Poi 
perceived that the Major was sometl 
wholly outside his experience, and 
was interested. The others who hadgil 
ered about the table wandered off upont 
links and left Potter and the Major al 

“You are the Potter Waite wh 
done something in the flying way, 
you not?” asked the Major. 

“A little.” 

“T wish,” said the Major, enthuss 
lighting in his eyes, “that there were! 
thousand of you.” - 

“There are people around this tom 
Potter said laughingly, “who 
were one less.” : 

The Major did not join in Pott 
laugh, but regarded the young ® 
shrewdly, appraisingly — with some 
of. sympathy and understanding 12 
eyes. He got to his feet abruptly. | 
should be obliged, Mr. Waite,” he § 
“if you would play around bee 

Presently they were equi ‘ 
ing toward the first tee. “Mr. Wait 
said the Major, “have you evel 8° 
sidered the possibility that this wey 
might be compelled to enter the wart 

“Yes.” said Potter, and the Maja 
that darkening of his eyés, that su 
restless, forbidding expression Wai 
at times over the a & = on Pall 

The Major laid his han ee 
arm. “You have been disappointed 
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se that it? You thought the country 
would flare into righteous rage over the 
“onig and go knight-erranting? Is 
it?” ; 
“pidn’t you?” Potter countered a bit 
7 “J om not permitted to express opin- 
ith thi ions,” said the Major simply. “You 


rs? fi immediate war, because you are 
her ry ee cod “easily moved—perhaps _be- 
d on Poi ‘ause you have not thought deeply what 
out. of war means; I take it you are impulsive. 
NY daug Have you asked yourself why you want 
cam war? Was it mere resentment? That 

ign't an excuse for war. Was it the ad- 
1 the b venture of it? Or was it possibly some- 
ads coy thing bigger and deeper? What do you 


= Tema think of the United States, anyhow?” 

Potter did not reply immediately. 
” What did he think about the United 
n,” heg States? He did not know. As a matter 
i. Imi of fact, he had done very little thinking 

: about the United States, had rather taken 
right SME the United States for granted. Some- 
how he felt embarrassed by the question. 

“Do you perhaps Jove your country?” 
T hope WE acked the Major. 


lly wi nes another man, Potter might have 

regarded this question as a symptom 
of mawkish sentimentality. From the 
Major it seemed natural, unaffected, as 
if the Major had the right to ask such a 
question and have a plain answer. 


cing of “Why,” said Potter presently, “I don’t 
Was itl know.” 

the The Major nodded his head. “I’m 
ch of f afraid that’s the way with most of us— 
ery Koo we don’t know. We're thinking about 
as at ME ourselves and our businesses and about 
O was making money and passing the time. We 
felt so have grown unconscious of the country, 
tration just as we are unconscious of the air we 
ure of breathe. That’s hardly a state of mind 
with ¢ to carry us into war, is it?” 

lan 00 “No,” said Potter. 

it by le “War requires love of country,” said 
im Poti the Major, “—not the love of country 
some that orators talk about on July Fourth, 


, and but the kind of love that is willing to 
had gal prove itself. War, Mr. Waite, means 
: sacrifices such as we do not even dream 
Jor of. It means that love of country must 
who ME” take place over everything else—not a 
way, stingy loyalty, but a real Jove, the sort 
that gives life and everything one pos- 
Sesses to the country. Mr. Waite, if we 
should go-to war to-morrow, and yo - 
country should come to you and say, 4 
want your life; I want everything you 
possess in the world, wealth, comfort, 
place; I need everything to win this war,’ 

would you say? Would you give 
willingly and gladly? I mean what I say 
literally.” 









Potter stopped and faced his com- 
Panion @ moment in silence. “Could 
you?” he asked. 

"I think I could,” said Craig. “I 
think my country means all that to me.” 

“Why?” 

“That you will have to fina out for 
yourself. I can’t teach you patriotism, 
love of country, in half an hour, or in 
® course of twenty lessons. I couldn’t 
teach you to love a woman. Each man 
must find those things for himself.” 

Is so,” said Potter uneasily, 
and they walked along together in silence. 

“We've heard a great deal about mili- 
laty preparedness lately,” said the Major 
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UST a small advertisement, yet in it were bound up 
the reputation of a beautiful girl, the social career 
of a famous family, the love of a great inventor. 
It is just one more of the mysteries so marvellously 

solved by Craig Kennedy —the master detective given 

to the world by 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


The American Conan Doyle 


(Craig Kennedy) 
The American Sherlock Holmes 
He is the detective genius of our age. He has taken science—science that stands for 
this age — and allied it to the mystery and romance of detective fiction. Even to the smallest 
detail, every bit of the plot is marked out scientifically. For nearly ten years America has 
been watching his Craig Kennedy—marvelling at the strange, new, startling things that 


detective-hero would unfold. Even under the stress of war, England is reading him as she 
never did before. 


_, Such plots—such suspense—with real vivid people moving through the maelstrom 
of life! Frenchmen have mastered the art of terror stories. English writers have thrilled 
whole nations by their artful heroes. Russian ingenuity has fashioned wild tales of mystery. 
But—all these seem old-fashioned — out-of-date — beside the infinite variety—the weird 
excitement of Arthur B. Reeve’s tales. 


F RE 10 VOLUMES 
Edgar Allan Poe’s Works 
. & 4 » 


To those who send the coupon promptly, we will give 
FREE a set of Edgar Allan Poe’s masterpieces in 10 yolumes. 


When the police of Paris failed to solve one of the most 
fearful murder mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe— 
far off here in New York — found the solution. 


The story is in these volumes. 


He was a detective by instinct— he was a story teller by 
divine inspiration. Before or since—no one hasever # 
had his power to make your hair stand on end—to 
send chills up your back—to hold you in terror — R.B. 
horror! To read breathlessly — — 

orror: oO rea reatniessiy to try to guess ~ . 
the ending—to enjoy the perfect, flawless style 
: Harper 
—to feel the power of the master—that is & Brothers 
all you can do in each and all of Poe’s undying stories. 17 Franklin S 
In England and France, Edgar Allan Poe isheldto . # NEW YORK 
be the greatest writer that America has produced ra 
—to them he is the great American classic. ~ prepaic 

This is a wonderful combination. Here 
are two of the greatest writers of mystery 
and scientific detective stories. You can 
get the Reeve at a remarkably low price ? 
and the Poe FREE for ashort time ” 
only Signand mailthecoupon now. 

2 


HARPER & BROTHERS f° Adcrose......-..c:00 cscescseesnseseeentees 
Estab. 1817 A 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK 2 Occupation ............+-secsseesereee sss tesnerces 
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| presently. “It’s in my mind that we need “Do you believe we shall be jn it” 
| another sort of preparedness even more. asked Potter. ; 
There zs such an emotion as patriotism, “TI don’t know,” said the Major. “R 
| Mr. Waite, but it seems to be dormant I do know that the man who goes n 
in this people. A couple of generations as if he were sure we shall, will be doi 
of ease and prosperity and peace have the thing he should do. You, for ‘- 
lulled it to sleep. We have grown care- stance, might think airplanes, plan air 
less of our country, as we sometimes planes, dream airplanes—fighting ’planes 
grow careless of our parents. But I be- ... . Shall we play around now?” — 
lieve patriotism is here; and we need 
more than we need universal military Bens played around, for the mog 
training, more than we need artillery and part in silence, for Potter -was fg. 
ammunition and warships, we need its lowing the Major’s direction to think In 
awakening. We can never have one sort the locker-room and in the shower-baths 
of preparedness without the other.” they did not allude to the matter of their 
“I had never thought about it,” said conversation, and when they came oy 
Potter. on the piazza of the club, they found 
“Will you think about it, Mr. Waite? themselves in the midst of a party of 
And when you have thought about it, younger members—talking the sort of 
as 38 te || | see if you don’t find it demanding some- talk that is generally to be heard op 
oe is William—son of Dr. J. V. ||| | thing of you. Do you know that an army country-club piazzas, and drinking as°jf 
Sen te ae. || without airplanes is like a blind man in that were the business of their lives, 
mends and prescribes Eskay’s Food, a duel with a man who sees? Think about “Hey, Potter,” called Jack Eldredge, 
and his own children are Eskay’s Food | that. I sha’n’t tell you how many ’planes “come over here and meet a pilgrim and 
babies. He says of his oldest son ‘‘he | we have, or how many trained aviators. a stranger—also state your preference.” 
has had Eskay’s Food every day for It would shock you.” The Major touched Potter’s shoulder. 
over a year and has never had a single “T know something about that.” “Think it all over,” he said, and turned 
bit of stomach or bowel trouble.”’ | “But have you realized that if events away. Potter walked to Eldredge’s table 
Try Eskay’s Food for your baby, too. | force us into this war we shall need not and Jack presented him to a young ma 
It has helped thousands of babies grow | hundreds of ‘planes but thousands? Pos- in his early thirties who stood up and 
strong, healthy, happy. We will send sibly twenty-five thousand!” shook Potter’s hand warmly. “Mr. Can- 
pa Neg Potter was astonished at the number. tor, Mr. Waite,” said Jack. “Mr. Cantor 
if you will fill ange. | “Really?” he asked. came this morning from New Yor 
coupon and eend it in “That many will be absolutely neces- Friend of the Mallards and the Keenes. 
today. You will also sary. And the best and fastest ‘planes Goin’ to be around Detroit quite some 
receive a very helpful that can be had. Where will we get time—so I put him up here, of course,” 
booklet. Both free. twenty-five thousand of them?” “Mr. Eldredge was very kind indeed,” 
ae knows,” said Potter. said Cantor. “I have hoped to meet you, 
“Mr. Waite, the War Department is Mr. Waite. I have letters to you from 
36 PURSES CORE not sleeping. Will it surprise ome to know Mr. Welliver and Mr. Brevoort.” 
wT aoe fae that I came to Detroit solely to have this | They sat down, and Potter observed 
PR. jpow mee sample can of Eskay’s Food talk with you?” the stranger. He was dark, smooth of face 
pod ye Ba be a the Baby, both “With me? save for a carefully shaped, slender mus- 
* - “We know all about you, and about tache. His features were rather thin, but 
Name | every other amateur aviator in the quick with intelligence. There was a hint 
Address. country. All about you,” the Major re- of military training in his shoulders. It 
Cary end State ; peated. appeared he had recently come from 
\ —J |: “I’m surprised you found it worth your abroad and soon he was talking fluently 
while to come, then,” Potter said with and entertainingly about his pe 
: a trace of bitterness. on the fringe of the zone of war. Potter 
“ae to ; pe ad “For instance,” said the Major, “we wondered what his nationality might be 
ow , know what happened in your Hotel At first he fancied the accent was of 
Frayme the night the Lusitania was Cambridge, but there was another hint 
sunk.” of accent underlying the careful enuncia- 
| Potter flushed angrily but made no tion of the Cambridge man. Potter mate 
| reply. the guess that Cantor had been born t 
“The manner of it,” said the Major some tongue other than English but that 
quietly, “was regrettable. The impulse ! had probably been educated in ome 
behind it—and we looked for that im- oi the English universities. Later this 
pulse—was hoped to be something not re- supposition was proved to be correct. — 
: Beuwerte | grettable. I came to find out that, and “I represent an investment-syndicate, 
FF. INGRAM G. | other things. I have not come to offer said Cantor to Potter presently. “They 
Use someone | advice, Mr. Waite—merely to get in- have sent me over to study the situation 
formation valuable to our country. Had here, particularly the automobile & 
Th ams Rou @ | you thought you might be valuable?” dustry. I seem to have come to the 
LG | “General opinion seems to hold the place to do that ee ahi he added 
i opposite view.” with an attractive smile. ; 
delicate, charming glow. Cannot be distin. rit was the Major’s turn to remain “Detroit suffers with the _automobile- 
Lemay Feel. 3g Baintily perfumed. silent. He watched Potter’s face keenly. manufacturing habit. There’s no cure, 
Solid cake—no porcelain plate. per- “What do you want of me?” Potter said Eldredge. 
fect use Oe. asked finally. “What a fascinating location your city 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream “What would you do if war came?” has, Mr. Waite!” said Cantor. . 


an oe? eS countered the Major. to mind no other great city re 7 
softens, cleanses, and has a distinctive “Enlist, I suppose—as an aviator if I - directly upon an international boundary 


eee Ee eae could. I've been thinking of going to line. You sit in your office and look mp 

“THERE 0 Gunuty a EveRY sn.” France, anyhow.” foreign territory—but I presume you a 

“That’s adventure,” said the Major. so accustomed to it that you seldom give 

‘ream, Zoden “And as for enlisting, would you be more it a thought.” F 

Ingram's Perfume in Guest Room sizes. valuable there or tig eR ts to pro- igomehow.” said Potter, “we dont 

duce those twenty-five thousand ’planes? think of Canada as foreign. és 
Think that over.” “No,” said Cantor, “but I can cow 
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of circumstances which would compel you 
to think of it as foreign. I understand 
ur government is irritated by certain 
British actions with regards to your mails 
and shipping. Might not something dis- 
able grow out of that?” 

“It might. These are puzzling days 
Mr. Cantor. I confess I am bewildered 
by them. Impossible events happen with 
startling ease, and inevitable conse- 
quences fail to follow amazingly. Yes, 
I can imagine trouble coming with Great 
Britain, but somehow it does seem un- 
likely as long as Germany lays a murder 
on every mail-bag England plays. You 
aren't especially apt to bother with a 
man who jostles you in a crowd if there 
is another trying to hit you with an ax.” 

Cantor half shut his eyes and peered 
into his glass. Presently he looked up 
to Potter and nodded. “I get your point 
of view,” he said. “I wonder how many 
people share it.” 

“Pye given up guessing what the 
people think.” 

Potter wondered just where Cantor 
stood in the matter, but the courteous air 
of the man and his manner of putting a 
question were not those of a man hold- 
ing to one opinion or the other, but of 
a seeker after information. He deter- 
mined to see what a direct question would 
produce. 

“What do you think of the sinking of 
the Lusitania?” he asked abruptly. 

Cantor regarded him for an instant 
with the air of a man who wishes to use 
care to express himself clearly, and then 
he replied with a manner of clarity that 
made Potter chuckle inwardly. 

“The sinking of the Lusitania,” he said 
with the positiveness of a man stating 
an incontrovertible fact, “is a matter 
without precedent. It is my firm opinion 
that the German Admiralty considered 
carefully every effect which might derive 
from it before ordering the act.” 

An ironic rejoinder occurred to Potter 
—a rejoinder he would have made re- 
gardiess of courtesy, had his unlovable 
mood been upon him; but he withheld 
it now, contenting himself with a smile 
which Cantor read correctly and an- 
swered. with a twinkle of his clear eyes. 
Potter knew that Cantor had weighed his 
intention to draw a positive statement 
and rather enjoyed the knowledge that 
Potter fully understood his evasion of it. 


HE conversation turned to less mo- 
mentous affairs, but it seemed as if 
Cantor could not fully express his ad- 
miration for Detroit and for its loca- 
tion. He spoke of the lakes, of the mil- 
lions of tons of ore and millions of 
bushels of wheat traveling past Detroit’s 
door in the holds of mighty vessels—of 
vessels which carried northward cargoes 
of coal to a region where coal was a 
necessity. He referred to the carriage 
of passengers by water on steamers of 
4'size and luxury which the stranger per- 
ctived with amazement on an inland 
Waterway. He had a word to say about 
ship-canals at Sault Sainte Marie, 
and the Welland, and of that minor canal 
at the mouth of the River St. Clair. Eld- 
told him something of the new 

el constructed in American waters 
attoss Lime Kiln Crossing and Bar Point | 
below the city, and described how 
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Corn Frowns Vanish 
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in a Moment 


that it makes a corn ridiculous. You can stop any corn pain 


y nat is a fact which millions know. It is so clear, so simple 


in a jiffy, and stop it for good. 
You can end any corn quickly and end it completely. You can 
do this without any bother, without any soreness, without any muss. 


So corns are utterly unnecessary. 
And folks who have them nowadays 
do themselves a wrong. 

You can prove these facts on any 
corn by applying a Blue-jay plaster. 
The pain will stop instantly. 

Then a bit of red wax, centered on 
the corn, will gently undermine it. In 
two days, usually, the whole corn 
disappears. An occasional corn needs 
a second application. 

This is a scientific method, invented 
by a famous chemist. 


Itis simple and gentle, yet sure. 

The whole effect is centered on the 
corn, so it doesn’t lead to soreness. 

To pare a corn—for brief relief— 
takes ten times longer than to apply 
a Blue-jay. 

Try Blue-jay on one corn. See how 
promptly you forget it—see how soon 
itends. Then remember that every 
corn—right at the start—can be ended 
in like way. You should never for a 
moment suffer corns. 

Prove this tonight. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
Chicago New York Toronto 





Corn 


7 ay Plasters 


BY Stop Pain Instantly —End Corn Completely 


Large Package 25c at Druggists—Small Package Discontinued 



















































































Tear Out—Fill In—Hand Letter-Carrier—or Mail to Post Office 
TO THE LOCAL POSTMASTER: — Kindly have letter-carrier deliver 
_for which | will pay on delivery: 


to me on 





(Date) 
_.........-$5. U.S. WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS at $. 


“(State number wanted) 


each 





(See prices below) 


....259¢. U.S, THRIFT STAMPS at 25c. each. 


“(State number wanted) 











Name 
Address 
fey 
WS S. W. S. S. COST DURING 1918 
April $4.15 | July $4.18 | Oct. $4.21 
* e 
Mi 4.16 | Aug. 4.19 | Nov. 4.22 
“eee ae june 4.17 | Sept. 4.20 | Dee. 423 
UNITED STATE W. S. S. WORTH $5.00 JANUARY 1, 1923 
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Here’s How the Germans Shelled Paris 
AND 


Here’s Why They Stopped It 


How the German long-range gun bombarding Paris was located in the 
Forest of St. Gobain, and what happened when the aviators winged over 


the lines seeking vengeance is told 


“CEE! Again it comes! Observe!” 

The aviators and artillerists crouched about 
the low, square stone pillar in the center of the 
cavern chamber, bent forward, tensely, watching. 
The man who commanded was Colonel Mathurin 
Valentin Fleuret-—a small, alert, keen-eyed man 
of fifty-five, well known before the war as the 
foremost lecturer at the Sorbonne upon the sub- 
ject of earthquakes. 

The instrument by which he recorded earth 
disturbances half a world away was the instru- 
ment upon the top of the “ pillar in this cav- 
ern five miles behind the French _battle-line 
before Coucy; at this instrument the French and 
American aviators and artillerists were staring; 
for now, instead of recording and distinguishing 
great earth-slides in another hemisphere, it was 
trembling to the vibration of German guns; 
: and its task was to distinguish and locate the new 
German miracle-gun—the long-range cannon 
bombarding Paris from some as yet unknown 


; and 
pe a the shell ae ee ae 
just seen wi exploding among the 
c > re looked up now om bis 
instrument to the telegraph-operator in corner 
of the cavern, with his wire open to Paris for the 
“flash which would tell that another shell from 


had arrived. 


in that most thrilling of all war-stories, 
“The Miracle Gun,” by Edwin Balmer. 


The story begins: 


graph. A needle pointed away from the 
pendulum, with its tip just touching a band of 
smoked paper which constantly unrolled and 
“ae pod a ay . 

“The mark of the great long-range gun!” 
Colonel Fleuret pointed at the particular series 
of zigzags upon the paper which just were recorded. 
“See, it comes every twenty minutes to us here; 
and every twenty minutes—one hundred and 
seventy-eight seconds later—a shell arrives in 
Paris. If I am correct the shell should be burst- 
ing in Paris.” He turned again to the telegraph- 


instrument. 


2S sounder clicked sharply once and thea 
rattled with a message. 

“The shell burst at that instant in Paris, sir,” 
the operator reported. 

lonel _Fleuret nodded. “Precisely. I 

desired you, messieurs, to observe, so the better 
you would be convinced. We have similar 
stations like this at other places on the front, 
of course; they also receive the tremors of earth 
following the monstrous shock of firing a gun to 
send a shell more than miles. The rate 
at which such tremors travel thro’ i 
of course, known; the rate at which the projectile 
travels through the air is simply calculated. Our 
apparatus for i : aiene through the 
atmosphere confirms answer. The new 
German long-range cannon now bombarding 
Paris lies in the Forest of St. Gobain within five 
hundred yards —that will be the limit of error — 
of the pot L. D. 8:22. To the Forest of St. 
Gobain—L. D. 8:22—I commend you!” 


PROMPTLY the Allied aviators took the air for St. Gobain. And the 
events that followed are the most exciting things you ever read about. You 


just mustn't miss-this story by Edwin Balmer. It's one 


of a series called “Stories 


of the Yankees Over There” that have been appearing and will continue to appear 
in THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE. They are at once the most authentic and 


the most fascinating stories of the war printed anywhere. 


Remember, “The 


Miracle Gun” appears in the July issue of — 


THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 


Now on Sale 


The Story-Press Corporation, Publisher, 36 So. State St., Chicago 
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engineers had constructed the mighties 


cofferdam in the history of engineer} 
how they had built dikes miles in jp 
to hold out the waters of the Rj 
pumped dry the areas between and the 
sawed their channel out of the dry 
Cantor was fascinated by it all, 

“But,” said he, “those are Points of 
danger, are they not? Suppose war with 
England should arrive! Would not your 
Eastern steel-mills, upon which YOu must 
depend for the manufacture of ord 
and munitions, be left helpless if one of 
these gateways from lake to lake should 
be closed? Imagine the destruction of 
the locks at the Soo. for instance? Are 
they well guarded?” 

“Probably,” said Potter, “there is gy 
aged constable with a tin star within cal 
ing distance.” 

“It is a splendid thing for a country to 
have the feeling of security that yours 
holds,’ said Cantor with an open ad 
miration that Potter felt, but could ng 


| identify, to be derisive. 


“Why should we guard them?” Bid 
redge asked. “We aren’t fighting any. 
body. Besides, an army never could get 
to them.” 

Potter shot a glance at Eldredge which 
was tipped with contempt, and Cantor 
intercepted it and smiled at Potter as on 
man smiles who shares a bit of humo 
with another. It was as much as to say: 
“You and I have more common sens 
than to say that, haven’t we?” 


OTTER was one who liked or dis 
liked swiftly. 


and automatically whether or not fe 
cared to continue the acquaintance and 
to admit the stranger to fellowship. He 
found himself unable to make up his 
mind about Cantor. That gentleman wa 
too complex to make the judgment & 
him a matter of a word and a glance. 

And this afternoon Potter was dis 
turbed and uneasy. The atmosphere é 
the club piazza irritated him. He could 
not enter into the spirit of the effort @ 
make dragging time pass endurably, 
which was the profession of most of the 
men present. Major Craig had surprised 
him, had increased the restlessness, the 
dissatisfaction which so frequently po 
sessed him, and he wanted to go away 
alone to carry out the Major’s direction 
to think. ; 

He got up suddenly. “I’m off,” & 
said. “Hope I shall see more of you 
Mr. Cantor.” 

“T should like to call as soon as oF 
venient,” said Cantor, “to present my 
letters.” : 

“We don’t go much on letters of inti 
duction out here,” Potter said, sml 
“A letter of introduction never 
anybody like a man he didn’t cotton ™ 
nor dislike a man he took a liking to. 
Call when you like, and don’t bother with 
the letters.” . 

Cantor laughed. “Perhaps you're right. 
But I’ve always believed that a @% 


coming to a strange place should come - 


well introduced if he can. Peo 
suspicious of strangers. I have pr 
myself with letters because # 


portant to me that there should be 
’ said Polit 


uncertainties about me.” 





Usually, on meeting 7 
an individual, he determined instantly 7 


swers tc 
ve his 
war 
The f 
swer. 1 
he idea 
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: ag 
rally he 
Di turing 
fichigat 
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vivid, ac 
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jest. nature unfitted to under- 

— ee wnsbody could care much 
ength bat strangers or acquaintances thought 
re Be drove home and went up to his 
tock qggown rooms to sit down with his pipe and 
se matters out. Almost word for 

ts of saad he could repeat what the Major 
- With Igghad said to him, and he looked for an- 
to the Major’s questions. Did he 

a we his country? What would he do 
wal * war came? Whatsought he to do? 
mi The first question was hardest to an- 
hould * He had not been accustomed to 


se idea of love of country, but had been 
stented with the thought that America 
as a good enough place and that gen- 

he was satisfied with it. He tried 
sicturing to himself the invasion of 
! by German troops, the re- 
acting of the crime of Louvain upon 
he city of Detroit. His imagination was 
wid, active. As he created the picture, 
felt emotion welling up within him, a 
nse of the unbearableness of what he 


Eid. Mapad imagined, the feeling that he could 
any- ot endure the happening of such a catas- 
ld get Mimprophe. It was not reason but heart 


hich told him there was nothing he 


which Mgpould not sacrifice, suffer, endure, to pre- 
“antor qawent it. And then he asked himself why. 
1s on Meet seemed, then, that he did love his 
rumor fapountry. In that event—what? 

) say: 












CHAPTER V 
ILDEGARDE VON ESSEN sprang 


le boyishly out of her roadster at the 
tantly bor to Potter Waite’s hangar. She 
ot he mupoked like a glorious, slender boy in the 
e ani Mmpuimg-breeches and puttees she had 
5, He pons appropriate for the adventure— 
p bis ae like an ordinary boy, but rather like 


me princeling out of a fairy-tale. There 
a that air about her—the air of a 
ince who trafficked with fairies and 

























; dis Map Tide forth to battle with giants and 
nee Potter appeared in the doorway and 
ort to Mapmped abruptly as his eyes found her. 
rably, was the sincerest tribute. He felt as 
of the Some potent current had darted out 
prised m her to touch him with its mysteri- 
s, the force—almost as if it arrested his 
rps an instant and made it skip a 
away _ That was the way she looked—not 
ection Mee"Mgly beautiful; the effect was not 
: of beauty, but of something more 
:” he pelling, more thrilling. It was rather 
you, Youth im person advanced to meet 
throbbing, eager, glowing Youth, 
com ner apes nor feminine, but the 
Hsoniiication of everythi oung, ar- 
‘7 a breathless, Raicions. 2 Asay 
intro- early,” she said, “but I had to 
niling. T hardly slept all night for think- 
made Mae #Dout it.” ‘ 
on tO, He advanced, finding that he very 
ng to. i wanted to take her hand, and she 
«wil Me. UP into his face and laughed im- 
, for it was plain reading to her 
right. she had startled this young man and 
, mat eed his equilibrium. 
come me in,” he said rather stupidly; 
le are ae been tinkering, but we’re nearly 
ovided =) ROW, I guess.” He knew it was 
is ite thing to say to such a magical 
be 00 it-was the best he could do. 


aj 


fe ore to the machine and patted 
=*P of its wing. “We're going to be 










friends, aren’t we?” she said to it. And 
then she smiled up at Potter again. “How 
do I get in? Where do I sit?” Her 
voice ‘was eager. 

It had been in his mind before she 
came, to try to persuade her against the 
flight, to show her the inadvisability of 
it, especially in the face of her father’s 
attitude toward him. He did not make 
the effort now. It seemed futile, not to 
be considered; so he helped her to her 
place silently.. “Ready?” he asked one 
of the men in overalls who were going 
fussily about the ’plane, touching wires 
and testing braces. 

“Ready, sir.” 

Potter looked at Hildegarde. No trace 
of fear or nervousness was visible; nor 
was she calm. Her eyes danced with ex- 
citement; her face was alight with gay 
eagerness. “I don’t suppose I could 
drive it, could I?” she asked. 

“Well, hardly,” Potter said. 

“T’d love to. I’m sure I could.” 





| 
| 


“This is your excursion,” he said, dis- | 


regarding her manifest desire to become 
pilot of the craft. 
earth shall we fly over?” 

“Tt’s to be a good, long fly, you know,” 
she said, “—not just up and down like 
those twenty-five-dollars-a-ride things we 
had here last year. I want to go miles 
and miles..... Let’s go right across 
the Lake to the Flats, and then swing 


around and cofhe home over Mt. 
Clemens. Can we do that?” 

“T have made that circle.” 

“What do I do?” 

“Sit still and hang on. There’s no 


promenade-deck to this ship—no orches- 
tra and no dancing.” 

“Are you a dancing man?” 

“Far from it. The thé dansant is too 
dangerous for me. I don’t speak the 
language.” 

“I love to dance,” she said. “I don’t 
know that the language is more difficult 
than: ‘Waiter, another round of cock- 
tails!’ ” 

Potter climbed up and settled ‘himself 
in his seat. “You’re not going to quarrel 
because I don’t like dancing?” he asked. 

“I'd forgive you most anything this 
morning. Let’s start. I’m crazy -to 
know how it feels.” 


b igen a tremendous throbbing roar 
the engine started and the hydro- 
aéroplane was trundled out on its rails 
and down the incline to the smooth 
waters of Lake St. Claire. For an inter- 
val it scudded along, neither floating nor 
flying, like a wild duck frightened and 
beginning its flight; then the water 
dropped away, and they were mounting. 

Potter directed their flight out over 
the lake, presently veering to the north- 
ward and heading toward a small black 
blot resting distantly on the glittering 
expanse of water. Hildegarde’s cheeks 
were flushed, her eyes excited, brilliant. 
She sat drinking in the sensation of 
flight and watching with childish joy and 
wonder as the Lake spread its beautiful 
panorama beneath and on all sides of 
them. It seemed but a moment before 
the distant blot became the familiar light- 
ship, and looking ahead, she could see 
dimly the paralle] lines which she knew 
must be the ship-canal which opened a 
passage for the largest freighter through 


“What part of the | 
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“Hey 
Tom!” 









O you remember when Tom Sawyer went 

swimming and had everything hidden 
so carefully, so that Aunt Polly couldn’t 
find out? 

Aunt Polly had sewed up his shirt chat 
morning. 

But Tom had carefully re-sewed it, so he 
thought he was safe. But alack and alas, he 
used black thread instead of white. 

Once more you will laugh with Tom Sawyer 
and Huck Finn—but you will want to cry as 
you laugh. For behind the joy of youth is the 
reality of life—the philosophy you did not see 
when you were a boy. 


MARK 
TWAIN 


25 VOLUMES 
Novels Essays Boys’ Stories 
Humor Travel History 


While he lived, we loved him. He 
made us laugh, so that we had not time 
to see that his style was sublime, that 
he was biblical in simplicity, that he 
wastoAmericaanother Lincolnin spirit. 


The Great American 


He was American. He had the ide- 
alism of America—the humor, the 
kind liness, the reaching toward a bigger 
thing, the simplicity. In this work we 
find all things from the ridiculous in 

Huckleberry Finn” to the sublime of 
*“Joan of Arc'*—the most spiritual book 
that was ever written in the English 
language, of serene and lovely beauty, 
as lofty as Joan herself. A man who 
could write two such books as’ Huckle~ 
berry Finn’ and “Joan of Arc” was 
sublime in power. His youth and -his 
laughter are eternal; his genius will 
never dic. 

Low Price Sale Must Stop 

Mark Twain knew what hard times 
meant and he wanted everyone in 
America to own a set of his books. So 
one of the last things he asked was 
that we make a set at so low a price 
that everyone might own it, He’ said, 
“Don't make fine editions. Don’t make 
editions to sell for $200 and $300 and 
$1,000. Make good books, books good to 
look at and easy to read, and make their 
price low.’’ So we have made this set. And 
up to now we have been able to sell it at this 
low price. 

But you must act at once. You must si; 
and mail the coupon now. If you want a 
set at a popular price, do not delay. This 
edition will soon be withdrawn, and then 
you will pay considerably more for your 
Mark Twain. 

There will never again be a set of Mark 
Twain at the present price. Now is your 
opportunity to save money. Now— not to- 
morrow — is the time to send the coupon to 
get your Mark Twain. 


a ee ee LL LL; TT 


H x & Brothers RB 7-18 
Franklin Square, New York 
Send me, all charges prepaid, a set of Mark Twain's 
Works, in 25 volumes, ill d, bound in hand: 





cloth, stamped in gold, with trimmed edges, If not satis- 
factory, I will return them at your expense. Otherwise I will 
send you $1.00 within 5 days and §2.00 a month for 14 months. 


AdAreSS.... 0 cc secccercceccceccccseveepecsctecccseecoeseese 








To get the red half Jeather binding, aang SUNN $2.50 
within 5 days and $3.00 a month for 20 mont 
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Is Your Life’s Blood 
Trickling Away? 


When you see red blood escaping you know that your vitality 
is escaping with it, and you promptly stop the flow 


Millionsof peoplelive 
on, indifferent to the 
loss of vital power 
even more serious 
than the loss of blood 
—the LOSS of 
NERVE FORCE. 


~ Wonderful 
Book on the 


Paul von Boeckmann, the 
noted Nerve Culturist, has 
written a remarkable book 
which explains the Laws of 
Nerve Force, and teaches 

in the simplest language 

How to Soothe, Calm, 

and Care for the 
Nerves. It is the re- 
sult of over 20 
years’ study of 
nervous people, 
\. whom heunder- 
stands from the 
ground up. 

If after read- 
ing this book you do not 
agree that it has taught 
the greatest HEALTH 

you have ever 
had, return it, and your 
money will be refunded 
at once. 

A keen and highly-organized 
nervous system is the most pre- 
cious gift oi Nature. To be dull 
nerved means to be dull 
brained, incapable of feeling 
and doing the higher things in 
life. Therefore care for your 
nerves. Send for this book 
TODAY. 


Price of 

book is 25 
only Cc 

(Coin or stamps.) Address 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, R. S. 
Studio 33. 110 West 40th Street, New York City 





What Readers Say 


Send us amd copies to give = 
our employees. It 
real efficiency book. es 


I gained 12 pounds since read- 
ing your book, and I feel so 
energetic. 


My nervous headaches disap- 
as if by magic. I never 
ww I had nerves. 
SLEEP is now middle 
name, thanks to the advice in 
your book. It is wonderful. 
Your book did more for me 
for indigestion than two 
courses in dieting. 
Stopping the leak of n 
pay cleared m brain, 
Before | was half dizzy all 
the time. 

N Specialist 3 
fy Mie book ows you havea 
scientific and profound knowl- 
edge of the nerves and ner- 
we, people. = recom 
mending 
pm a sd on 
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Send 15c to Vivaudou 
(Dept.C, Times Bldg., 
N.Y.) for a generous 
sam ble of Mavis 
Extract. 


ViIVAUDOU 
PARIS - YEW YORK 





! the bars and shoals into that channel of 


the delta of the St. Claire River which 
has for a generation been a marvelous 
playground for the Lake region, a play- 


| ground rising on a ribbon of piling—a 


sort of hem binding the raveling edge of 
the great marsh. 

Slow as the ’plane was, compared to 
those miracles of speed with which the 
chivalry of the air now holds tournaments 
in the lists of the sky, it seemed to elim- 
inate time and space. Distances which 
the swiftest vessels passed laboriously in 
an hour seemed to eliminate themselves 
as at a magic word of command. 
Abreast of the lightship, they passed an 
upbound freighter. Its deck seemed a 
mammoth gridiron as Hildegarde looked 
down upon it, a gridiron with crossbars 
of battened hatches. It was traveling its 
fifteen miles an hour on its way to 
Duluth or Superior—but they left it 
behind. It dropped away from them al- 
most with the swiftness of a falling 
stone. 

They flew low over the piers, and then 
mounted. Beneath them iay the familiar, 
rambling structures of the old club. They 
continued to mount, for Potter wanted 
to spread before her the great reaches 
of the delta—a world of close-growing 
wild rice and reeds, a universe of wild 
birds, a myriad tiny islets with here and 
there a strip of land high enough above 
the water to supply a foothold for wind- 
bent, scraggly trees. 

Before them stretched the intermi- 
nable line of summer cottages and hotels, 
untenanted now. To the right and left 
of it was loneliness, desolation—yet a 
certain arresting beauty. Hildegarde felt 
a sudden loneliness. 

Potter veered to the left over huge 
Muscamoot Bay, a bay the waters of 
which were hidden by reeds and rice, a 
hundred square miles of reeds and rice 
and shallows. One could wade almost 
the length and breadth of it. Hildegarde 
picked out a tiny island in the midst of 
the waste, and the thought came to her 
that here one could hide in security even 
if all the world joined in the hunt. 

She became aware that the motor no 
longer roared in perfect rhythm. It 
seemed to pant and labor, to snort in dis- 
gust. It was missing, and she saw that 
Potter was intent upon it. Suddenly 
silence fell. Hildegarde had not known 
that silence could be like this. It was 
as if the end of all sound in the universe 
had come, as if life had been ex- 
tinguished, and they two, soaring in the 
sky, were alone left of all the teeming 
millions of the earth’s population. 


he ye was not frightened, but looked at 
Potter’s face for its expression. It 
was one of irritation, not of alarm. 

“We'll have to ’plane down while I 
tinker,” he said. “This is a fine day for 
something to go wrong.” 

“Tt’ll be fun,” she exclaimed. “Imagine 
being cast away down there—in an air- 
plane!” 

“Tt wont be such a picnic if I can’t get 
her going again. Hotels and mechani- 
cians and telephone-service are moder- 
ately scarce, below.” 

All the while they were sliding down an 
invisible hill, swiftly, smoothly. A nar- 
row ribbon of open water lay below 
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them, and Hildegarde imagined py 
be heading for it as a-place of 
“Why,” she exclaimed, “fie 
house!” a 
Potter did not turn his head: he 
busy now with the ’plane. 
“There are a few scattered in the 
—squatters and summer folks » 
trappers and French fishermen, 
lonesome, J’d say.” 
A puff of wind caused. the ‘phy 
swerve and rocks» Hildegarde saw 
suddenly in feverish action. 
swerving away from the ribbon of 
which was now close below, yeeq 
ward the island upon which she ha 
astonished to see a house. The 
would not obey. It swept on and 
Almost in a winking of the eye th 
land was before them—a tree, Hilfe 
felt a wrench, a shock, heard a 
saw the wings at their right sideg 
and shatter as they were sheared 
collision with the willow tree 
crippled machine careened sickeni 
and there was a frightful shock ,. 


POTTER, half blind, dizzy, g 
agonies, crept out of the 
One leg dragged helplessly. There 
a wrenching pain inside. Dumnbhiy 
looked for Hildegarde. She lay atag 
distance—without movement. Si 
stretched at full length, her face p 
on her arm as if she had lain dom 
the grass for a nap. Peacefully, 
fully she lay—but very still. 
dragged himself toward her, reachel 
Then he was conscious that a mal 
running to them, was stooping over 
He looked up into the man’s fag 
was very confusing. He seemed to 
the man; yet it was impossible the 
should be there. : 

“How do you do, Cantor?” i 
“Did you—bring—your letters?” 

Then his eyes failed him, a 
slumped downward, his face resti 
Hildegarde’s knees. 

The man Potter had called @ 
turned the young man over gently, 
the blood from his face with a 
kerchief and grunted. He openct 
ter’s clothing and laid an ear @ 
breast. The heart was beating 
Hasty examination showed him# 
garde was alive too. 

“Start the boat,” he called a 
shoulder. “Be quitk about 
lifted Hildegarde and carried herf 
house to a tiny dock and han 
aboard a narrow, cabined mé 
“Two of you get the man,” he ait 

“What will we do with themt# 
asked in German. 

“To the hospital in that tom 
Clemens,” the man in authority @ 
the same language. “They're Dag 
I doubt if he lives to get there. 

“So much the better,” grom™ 
man. “Do you go with us?” 9% 

“T remain. You found them 
shore ten miles from here. 8 
definite. To-night we'll get the 
this machine across and out of BR 

“What was he doing here, #@ 

“Nothing for you to worry a” 
chances are he’ll never regal 
ness. If he does, he wont beam 
member anything. Make haste, : 
more valuable alive than deagy ss 
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The motorboat swung into the channel 
away. Once in open water, it 

id. an astonishing gift of speed as it 

4s for the mouth of the Clinton River. 
Not as they wound their way up the 
river, not as they touched the 
did Potter or Hildegarde betray a 
of returning consciousness. The 
in charge leaped ashore. He had 


‘TO 


een his landing with judgment, for 


spot was deserted. For ten minutes 

disappeared, returning with two men 
5 an office near by. 

#We found them on the shore ten miles 

said the man who habitually spoke 

German, but whose English was ac- 
ble. “They fell with an airplane.” 
Who are they?” 

Me man shook his head. “I don’t 
anything. We found them—that’s 

” 


Presently the authorities who had been 
phon iT arsived, and Potter and Hil- 
marde were lifted gently and carried 
way. In the haste and excitement the 
i who had brought them to the spot 
re not questioned as they might have 
n in a city more accustomed to the 
dling of accidents. As the two inert 
fies were carried away, the motorboat 
tly moved from the dock and headed 
i the river. No one thought to hold 
Presently it disappeared. 


AT the hospital Potter was quickly 
identified by the contents of his 
kets. There was no clue to Hilde- 
nde’s identity. The news of the acci- 
at to his son was telephoned to Fabius 
te, and local correspondents of De- 
it papers saw that the story went 

it should go. In two hours city 
irters were on hand, for the affair 
mised to be that desirable thing 
bmn to newspaper men as a “big 


The early editions carried brief ac- 
ats of the accident to Potter Waite 
an unknown young woman. Identi- 
fon came later, and in the morning 
ms the names of Potter Waite and 
mdegarde von Essen were coupled in a 
her not likely to give gratification to 
e girl’s father. 
porters set out to find the smashed 
Pane, but their search was futile. It 
Rot-found until noon next day, when 
warmer on the shores of Baltimore Bay 
oned that it lay against a tree on 
p tamm near the shore. Reporters 
wed it, and from its position were able 
M@scribe accurately how the thing had 
ippenec “Must have been pickled 
ai; was the consensus of their expe- 
st opinion, and they did not hesi- 
em their accounts to impart this view 
{Meir public. Also the morning papers 
ed that Potter would not live 
tough the ov. Hildegarde was still un- 
Hous, but hopes of her recovery were 
Gaaned by the surgeons in charge. 
eee er it was looked upon 4s the 
matic—and fitting—termination of 
eeai€ss Career of a vicious and de- 
youth. It was an affair to be 
eed in by the sensational press. They 
= an orgy of it. 


e next installment of “The High- 
per — be in the August issue of 

on Book Magazine, on sale 
q July twenty-third. 
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Send long 
| Cheerful 
| Letters 


to our 
boys in 
the 
service 


_ oo Army whose morale is strongest will win 
the war. Write more cheerful letters— they 
create morale. The everywhere, every-day readi- 
ness of Waterman’s Ideal makes letter writing easy. 
The smooth, steady writing qualities permit you to 
write freely as you think — without hesitation or 
irritation. Use the extra daylight hours for writing 
out of doors. Write with ink. The letters of these 
historic days are to be kept as heirlooms of the 
war for humanity. Give your boy a Waterman’s 
Ideal before he goes, or get him to write'for it from 
“Over There.” Make it easy for him to write. 


Sold at best retail stores 


Avoid substitutes. $2.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up. Folder on request. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Breadway, New York 


24 School St., Boston 115 So. Clark St., Chicago 17 Stockton St., San Francisco 
179 St. JamesSt. W., Montreal 41 Kingsway,London,W.C. 6 Rue Monsigny, Paris 


Waterman’s Ideals are practical Graduation Gifts 


aa 
DEAFNESS IS MISERY |D'U2%E.ccr' if tomaine mews of oreeh tsteron 
Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head to you who liked Miss Jeanne Judson's “Crowns 
Noises for over 30 years. Myinvisible |of Tin” so well. ; 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my heare |@m 3 : = 
ing and stopped Head Noises, and willdo 
Tiny Megaphones. 








VE YOU A 
SWEETHEART, 


; Son or Brother in training camps 
5 a in the American Army or Navy? 
» -If so, mail him a package of 
‘ ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, the antisep- 
tic powder to be shaken into the 
shoes and sprinkled in the foot- 
bath. The American, British 
and French troops use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, because it takes the 
Friction from the Shoe and fresh- 
ens the feet. It is the greatest 
comforter for tired, aching, ten- . ‘ £ A 
der, swollen feet, and gives relief . ay are sold 
to corns and bunions., : y men’s wear shops 
The Plattsburg Camp Manual : ; from coast to coast. 
P advises men in training to shake 25c 35c 50c 
Soldiers use Foot-Ease in their shoes each$/ resilient and [IT cronce enoerco. 


Foot=Ease : j 
< morning. Ask your dealer to- comfortable hold. -& 
day for a 25c. box of Allen’s Foot-Ease, and ?| Set aie 
for a 2c. stamp he will mail it for you. What $! B ti Gart 
remembrance could be so acceptable ? Os on er 
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com 


HE finest face 
owder pro- 
duced by the 
house of Henry 
Tetlow since 1849. 


The experience of 
America’s oldest face 
eae specialists 

as combined in 
Pussywillowasmooth, 
soft, clinging, fragrant 
powder of unequalled 
charm and quality. 


Five shades, White, 
Flesh, Pink, Cream or 
Brunette. 50 cents a 
box. 


At all dealers 
Trial Portion Free 


—or a miniature 
box sent for 10c. 


Henry Teritow Co. 
Established 1849 
Makers of 
Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 
700 Henry Tetlow Building 





(as easy to use as to say) 


makes dainty women 
so much daintier 


A little ‘‘Mum,’’ applied 
after the bath, neutralizes all 
embarrassing body odors. 
Thousands of stylish women 
are ‘‘Mum’’ devotees. 


25¢ — at drug- and department-stores. 
“Mum” is a Trade Mark registered in U. 8. Patent Office. 


“Mam” Mig Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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AN AMERICAN—AT LEA$§ 


(Continued from page 78) 





Step inside, Mary dear, and let me get 
my back to the wall.” 

The defensive preparations seemed to 
disconcert the arrangements of the attack- 
ing party considerably, and they began 
debating about it among themselves in a 
queer guttural language which was neither 
French nor English but a polyglot of their 
own. 

“Imitation of a Russian peace-confer- 
ence,” Wayland announced blithely. “I 
can see the whites of their eyes, so I shall 
deploy as skirmishers.” 

He got in the strategical first blow, but 
the drunken provincials were not up on 
strategy and they failed to be discouraged. 
Besides, they were colored troops, and the 
negro: refuses to acknowledge a contusion 
on the brain-pan. 


S° the fighting became general, even in- 
discriminate. The Marquis of Queens- 
berry was an entire stranger to the com- 
batants on both sides, and fists, elbows and 
feet were used without fear or favor. 
Wayland was fortunate enough to down 
one of his assailants by a powerful kick on 
the vulnerable shins, but the other four 
fought him silently and with foolish en- 
thusiasm. He could feel his eye swelling 
where a black fist had connected with it, 
and he was conscious of a stinging crack 
in the ribs where somebody had gotten 
under his guard. This last caused him 
considerable pain and made him gasp for 
wind. 

“T'll clear the way for you,” he sug- 
gested to Mary over his shoulder, “and 
you run. I can’t handle them all.” 

“All right,” was her crisp response. He 
felt a little disappointment at finding that 
she was willing to leave him, although he 
had suggested it himself and would have 
insisted had she demurred. It was sen- 
sible for her to go, but it was scarcely 
romantic. 

“This way, lady,” he said politely, bend- 
ing over and butting a Turco in the pit of 
his stomach with his head. “You will find 
the brown derbies in the last aisle to the 
right.” 

She was gone like a flash through the 
passage he had made for her, and Way- 
land neatly tripped one of the soldiers who 
would have started after. Then he bent 
redoubled energies to the rough-and- 
tumble riot. He was mad now, mad be- 
cause these clumsy meddlers had spoiled 
his perfect adventure. 

The chances are that they would not 
have killed Wayland, but they did have 
him overpowered, beaten to his knees, be- 
fore help came. 

The latter arrived heralded by the tu- 
bercular honking of an automobile horn 
and a prodigious clattering of machinery 
which sounded especially deafening in the 
narrow confines of that street. Almost all 
automobiles in Paris nowadays make a 
noise a good deal like dragging a dozen 
pieces of stovepipe across a cobble-paved 
road. That is because all the good ma- 
chines are at the front. 

The Turcos were too busy to mind a 
little thing like an automobile, and they 
took-the consequences almost amidships, 
so to speak; indeed two of them were 


sprawled flat on the street befop 
machine came to a belated stop, 

“Mike,” called the chauffeur, “qj 
hurt?” And then she added any 
‘Which one of you are you?” 

“I’m the one with only one blak 
came his voice from the street. 

“Hop into the Lamb,” she insiny 
“Lamb, this is Mike. Mike, this 
Lamb.” She honked the bleater by 
of acknowledgment of the introdyei 

Silence receded in startled wavesg 
resumed the interrupted progres 
the street. 

“We'll get over in the Rue de} 
where there is a gendarme or thy 
we'll see how badly you are damagd 
if you can be repaired with a fey 
pins.” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” he assured 
“Don’t stop but ‘take the first tum 
the right and keep on till morning’ 

“How do you do, Peter Pani 
drove with careless abandon onto th 
thoroughfare toward the great open 
of the Champs Elysées. 

They had almost all of Paris tot 
selves. The rumbling of the gunsy 
ing away, and there were no more 
sions in the heart of the city. Ove 
single ‘plane with blinking lights ong 
wing was skimming low and flashi 
nals to the ground. 

“Raid’s over,” the girl interpre 
sure enough in a few minutes the 
and drums confirmed her prophegy, 

“T know some of the aviators 
up when the alerte sounds,” she ep 
“and they signal when they've scout 
sky all nice and clean again.” 


YSAFIAND was vaguely jeall 
those aviators, but the 1 
breeze swiftly blew away everytli 
contentment. It was easy to forgeté 
thing—the raid, the fight with the? 
the terrific tumult of the truck the 
riding in. Just the almost incom 
sible fact that he was sitting I 
American girl who had a. corkilig 
that was not painted on, who @ 
automobile without fear or favor, 
an imagination which took the 
out spurs—that was. plenty to ml 
for the rough life he had been tf 
late, and to give him courage to 
to it. 7 
For he must go back. Already® 
was painting reveille in the sky 


-train left in less than an hour. Bit 


not say anything of that to the gith 
was the use of spoiling in the @ 
shining perfection of their com 
ship? 

Besides, she had stopped the @& 
tionally in front of a shutt 
across the front of which wa™ 
banner proclaiming it to 
quarters of a society for the ™ 
refugees. 

“If you can pretend to be 4 pa 
ing Belgian, I can get you a cup of¢ 
she informed him gravely, leadiiig 
inside. 4 

An old lady admitted them 
symptoms of respect for 
place was cluttered with am 
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confusion of secondhand furni- 
Jothing. 

Pees yon eed a new suit, we'll pass 

hurried y through the chamber of horrors,” 

his guide informed him. “Will you believe 

bef hat the Lamb and I scoured all of Paris 

am together that particular collection 


“an jm ?. We can fit out a deserving refu- 


with anything from a pair of mis- 
sd ings to an imitation Louis 


oo chair with three legs that are 
t all right.” 
ag ie teom they had their coffee 


sd black bread. It was a barren, severe 
of place, but both of them were too 
sd to war conditions to make or expect 
nology. The coffee was ready, was kept 
at all hours, the girl explained; it was 
t nearly so good as anybody’s mother 
sould make, but it was warm, and they 
ssted the breakfast with all the gayety 
a banquet. When they had finished, he 
i her that he had to go to the railway 
ration. 
“You're going back?” she questioned 
with unspoken regret. 
He nodded. 
“Pil take you to the station.” And 
m he protested: “Do you think I 
puld trust anyone as delicate as yourself 
io a Paris taxi-driver? Besides, I doubt 
# you could find one at this hour.” 
They arrived at the Gare de |’Est in 
full daylight, but inside the lights were 
fill burning. They shone dismally on a 
throng of blue-coated, patient men and 
ed, silent women. The men wore 
heir shrapnel-helmets and had gas-masks, 
fanteens, bayonets and haversacks distrib- 
bd miscellaneously about their -persons. 
id they carried rifles. Their destination 
fas obvious, and slowly they moved in a 
inning mass toward the little gate which 
tied them away into the dark train- 
The women walked with their men right 
b to the little gate. There, without say- 
mg anything, without stopping the irre- 
ilible procession, they kissed, and the 
im went through. 
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HEY were on the outskirts of the 
» crowd, but in no time they were ap- 
baching the gate. “Did you ever go 
ve Niagara Falls in a washtub?” Mary 
ied with apparent irrelevance. “Neither 
aa I, but I've dreamed about it, and it’s 
y like this.” 

He Was not absolutely sure what she 
ft until they were quite up to the 
ie, and she held up her lips to him. 

held her a moment in his arms. 
ee are sorry for me?” he 





Bec: 


I can’t help it,” she returned 
Ma shred of a catch in her voice, “and 
tase I want something to remember 
Mal after the war when you come back.” 
4 Teleased her, she snatched an old 


me by this, Mike,” she added as 
Epeseed it into his hand and turned 
hen he had gone through, he looked 
: tae € was standing with the 
_ te-faced women, but she could 
. he waved to her. For some 
mone of the women ever waved 
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first promotion? We owe it all, Nell, my place as 
forts—to this coupon.”’ TE 


Thousands upon thousands of men now 
know the joy of happy, prosperous homes 
because they let the International Correspond- 
ence Schools prepare them in their spare time 
for bigger work. You will find them in city, 
town and country— in office, factory, shop, 
store, mine and mill, on farms and on railroads. 
There are clerks who became Advertising 
Managers, Salesmen and Executives; carpen- 
ters who became Architects and Contractors; 
mechanics who became Engineers and Elec- 
trical Experts; men and boys who rose from 
nothing at all to splendid responsible positions. 

More than a million men and women in the 
last 26 years have advanced themselves in posi- 
tion and salary through I. C. S. help. Over 
100,000 are studying right now. 
join them and get in line for promotion. 

The first step to success in the I. C. S. way 
is to choose your career from this list and mark 
and mail this coupon here and now. 


International Correspondence Schools 


SCRANTON, PA., 3431 MONTREAL, CAN. 
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Here’s Where We Got Our Start” 


**Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember the night you urged me to send it in to 
Scranton? Then how happy we were when I came home with the news of my 
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Telephone Work 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
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Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
\Sarveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 
tor 


Metallurgist or Prospec' 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
eer 


Oentractor and Builder 
Architectural Drafteman 


Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
OHEMIST 








Manager, our home, our com- 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
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| Concrete Builder 


Canadians may send this coupon to 
ndence Schools, M 
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AUTOMATIC REPEATING RIFLE 
FIRES 20 SHOTS IN ONE LOADING! 


lar size automatic revolver. 
tainab 





to: 
LAR AUTOMATIC. Sent comple 
with a round of shot for ONL 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., 


New Book on Rope Splicing 
USEFUL KNOTS, ETc. 








i 
directions for making al! 


knots, hitches, splices, rigging, ete. Over 100 illus- 


f great value to mechanics. 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 332, 54 W. Lake Street, CHICAGO 
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from her pocket, took out the con- | 
and handed him the envelope with | 
Mame and address upon it. “You | 
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“SWEETS” CLUSTER; 
7 Fine Diamonds, Set 
in Platinum. Looks 
like $225.00 Solitaire 


Price *48=° 

















73% Yearly Increase Guaranteed 


SPECIAL TERMS — TEN MONTHS’ 
credit on any article selected from the 
“SWEET” Catalog. Ne Money im Advance. 
Shipment made for your examination. 
First payment to be made only 
have convinced yourself that “ 
values cannot be equalled. 
you wish return at our expense. 

; We stand alone in 
this offer. 


bought of us may be 
ata 


yearly increased 


No Red Tape 


dollars unless you 
inspect our unusual 
values in Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Phono- 
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You, too, can have a 
youthful complexion 
like mine — it isn’t a 
gquestionof age at all * 







To eo 
To have that fresh, youthful 
complexion, that soft,\velvety 
appearance so much admired 
—you need only use 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 





| 


which is distinctively different and better than | 


other powders because it is so fine and delicate- 
ly tinted that it blends exquisitely with the 
complexion, giving the skin that clear trans- 
parency and velvety texture that only a perfect 
complexion pos- 
sesses naturally. 
Delightfully per- 
fumed with arich 4 
and definite odor. 
Soft and light as 
down, adheres 
closely — doesn’t 
blow off. 
White, Pink, Cream, 
Flesh— 





50e Everywhere 





LetCuticuraBe 


YourBeautyDoctor 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Talcum 3. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Lyf 


|EPAGE'S 


GLUE = 











THE RED-HAIRED ROOSTER 
| OF THE RAPAHO 








have, may I tell you then? Why I’m 
different, I mean.” 

“You may. But that time is a long 
way off.” 

“Perhaps not. How about the dinner? 
I’m afraid you'll think I’m- always hun- 
gry—no more tea, thanks. But you un- 
derstand—” 

“Yes. Say we make it to-morrow eve- 
ning—here, at seven. We—we mustn’t 
lose any time.” 

“T should say not. 
crammed for debate.” 

“If we could only make him see, I'd 
be the happiest girl in the world.” 

“T’d be the happiest man. And that’s 
the way it’s going to be.” 

He reassured Mary Will of this inevi- 
table outcome several times before he 
came away. He needed reassuring him- 
self. Dave Porter was reading newspapers 
in his study. 

“Cleek made a speech this afternoon,” 
he said. “I failed to find any trace of 
the Jimmy Blaine influence in it.” 

“Give me a week,” said Jimmy grandly. 


here— 


I'll be 


E wished he could feel as confident 

as he talked. When he went over 
the top toward the Clapham Arms the 
next evening, he was experiencing a sink- 
ing feeling at the heart, and a dryness of 
tongue that augured poorly for debate. 

One glance at Cyrus P. Cleek told him 
that his fears were justified. He could 
only marvel that this strutting, pompous 
little rooster could be the father of so 
delectable a girl. Cleek didn’t say as 
much, but Jimmy had the feeling that he 
was being subtly congratulated on his good 
fortune at meeting Cleek. The dinner 
got under way. 

Half an hour later Jimmy respectfully 
informed Cleek that. he begged leave to 
differ with him, and Cleek was annihilating 
his airy eloquence. 

“Big business dragged us into this war,” 
roared. Cleek. 5 

“Why?” asked Jimmy. 

“For profits. For profits they would 
shed the blood of our boys—” 

“How silly of them!” smiled Jimmy. 
“Probably they never realized that war 
would tax all the profits from their 
pockets.” 

“And it will, too,” agreed Cleek. 
tax the hides off ’em.” 

“Perhaps, being good business men, 
however wicked,” suggested Jimmy, “they 
knew that in advance. Perhaps they 
realized they could make far more money 
by letting the war drag on as it was going. 
Perhaps in one wonderful, unselfish mo- 
ment they were willing to forget profits, 
to give all they had that their country 
might take its place on the frontier of civ- 
ilization—” 

“Nonsense!” 

“T notice a lot of those men giving their 
sons to the slaughter. I notice others sac- 
rificing their incomes and hurrying down 
here to work for their government for a 
dollar a year. Somehow, they don’t act 
like men. who’ started a.war toe get rich 


“Tl 





(Continued from page 59) 
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dism: 
tlene: 
man. 
perm 
but « 
whor 
= that 
out of it. They act more like farseeing made 
patriots.” tion | 
“You talk a lot for a child,” said Gi he de 
ruffled. “You don’t understand aij this 1 
undercurrents—”’ time 
“Father!” rebuked Mary Will, man, 
“T understand this,” said Jimmy a him. 
“There’s a terrible menace Stalking ty By 
world to-day in the form of an ide seven 
idea. made in Germany. By spies g tomec 
treachery and the power of mighty ama 2 ‘ 
that idea hopes to make the world Porte! 
slave; and unless it is conquered imp safe | 
your children and—er—my children pag Red-h 
give their lives to down it. We havegme 
opportunity—the most promising We gal ode 
ever have—to wreck that idea, to resin Sea 
freedom and justice to the world—” tea he 
“All rot!” raved Cleek. “Rapa ge © M 
safe from invasion.” forcen 
“There was once a man,” said Jimmy i : 
evenly, “who sat in the attic of his hou - 
while a maniac with a torch raged ini chor 
lower hall, and the man said: ‘Whyg quit. 
excited? This is a nice, safe attic,” = 
“Perhaps,” said Cleek, “if we take = 
of something else—” cele 
“Have you read “The Bryce Report? oy 
inquired Jimmy. “A calm, quiet repal him,” 
written by an unexcitable old gentlem “On 
who doesn’t know how to lie! Dow Will 
realize what the German idea més “Tel 
when German armies are on the makea shown 
think they see victory ahead? Let met oki 
you—” “He 
Ate while Cleek writhed, Jimmyp ote 
ceeded to tell him, All the hom “Bye 
of the Belgian invasion, all the suffen “Rye 
of the poor souls caught up in thet “His 
rible current of war, he laid bare. But “Ves 
was talking to a man of stone. Ci in 
was annoyed, Cleek was angry; bit ate 
remained Cleek. spends 
“Porter’s a friend of yours, isnt Sen 
cried Cleek at last. terrier- 
“He is.” ; “He 
“Go back to him. He sent you 0¥ “Som 
on me.” 
“Father—how can you!” Mary Wi em 
eyes were wide with dismay. der—qu 
“T don’t care. Porter was respoml Jimm: 
for the infernal story about my hair “lve 
“Porter made you famous,” said Jimmie jaa. 
“He could do it again—he could ma a4 
hero of you—if you'd only see the ly “Wha 
about the war.” sam “Will 
For a long moment the shifty little @@ wy... 
of Cleek stared into the future. — Preparir 
“T’m sorry,” he said presently. AB terrupt 
are troubled times, Mr. Blaine, 4 “Tha 
sure it would be better if we GSRMERiny «y 





other matters than the war.” 
Jimmy left the Clapham Ants 
night beaten and sore in spirit and mm 
Had it not been for the frail litte 
who looked so alluring when he 
night, he would have given up the 
forever. But—she depended on iit 
So for a week he continued the® 
he caught Cleek in odd corners; hea 
with him. If the om presumpum™ 
his course in thus fighting 4 Ti 
Congress ever popped into his mind, 
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i it on the ground of Cleek’s lit- 
; is vast unimportance as a states- 
a mmy’s success was nil. Cleek 
itted the young man to address him, 

i ely at the request of his daughter, 
" qhom he really cared for. He told himself 
that Blaine was an agreeable youth; he 
x made sure that Blaine’s money and posi- 
fare tion were all that could be desired; and 
: he decided that when the war ended, all 
id Ch this would blow over, and that if at that 


d ali i Mary Will still wanted this young 

t oo, then by heaven she should have 
1y Blane “ty the time the battle reached its 
Ting seventh day, Jimmy Blaine had accus- 


ide tomed his mind to the idea of defeat. He 


spies WE was a very gloomy young man, and Dave 
ch Porter had learned that it was no longer 
world ii 


safe to twit him on the subject of the 
red Red-haired Rooster of the Rapaho. Por- 
have WM ier even refrained from saying, “I told 
u $0.” 
Seated on the familiar sofa, drinking 
10 TeMUME tea he didn’t want, Jimmy sadly admitted 


-" 4B to Mary Will that even with the rein- 
‘apalo HE forcements the cause looked hopeless. 

4 + “J don’t like to say it,’ he confided, 
id Jima “hut I can’t seem to strike any human 
his how chord in his heart. I’m about ready to 
ed ae quit. Nothing seems to make any im- 
Why wf pression on him. The story of sufferings 
os almost too great for human beings to en- 
We WME dure, the tale of how splendidly they have 


dm endured—all that appears to leave him 
me told. I’m afraid people mean nothing to 
ty him.” 


— “Only a few, at any rate,” sighed Mary 
val “Tell me,” said Jimmy, “has he ever 
aH any human side? Pardon me for 
Ct meMe asking, but you understand—” 
“He has never seemed to care greatly 

for anything or anybody,” answered the 
nmy girl, “except—” 
. ° tha what?” 

er “Except his dogs.” 

| 7 “His dogs?” 


| “Yes—all his life, dogs have been 3 
but Cele Psion with Father. We have the most 
Wonderful kennels, out home, and- he 
Spends hours there when he can. I’ve 
known him to sit up all night with a sick 
terrier—” 
“He loves dogs,” cried Jimmy. 
etimes I’ve thought he cared more 
tm grand me. It’s wonderful to 
with them; he’s so kind and ten- 
det—quite different, really.” 
Jimmy was on his feet. 
|, /¥e got an idea,” he cried, “a real 
We'll try it, and if that doesn’t 











, What are you going to do?” 
Sa your father be at home to-night ?” 
€s—but he’ll be very busy. He’s 


fees 2 Pee I wouldn’t dare in- 
m.” 





% ’s all I want to know,” 


i said Jim- 
my. “T'll beshere at eight.” ees 





‘\-™ Was in a restless mood at din- 
a his’ something appeared to be preying 
dom mind. Mary Will said little, but 
ie ned him eagerly. He seemed un- 
. ve Imitable and self-centered, and 

ie a the unhappy feeling that the 
attack was to find the enemy well 
Med. She wondered what Jimmy 


wining 
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E LINES 


Steamer 
Schedule 


Daily service between 
Detroit and Buffalo; also 
between Detroit and 
Cleveland. Four weekly 
trips between Toledo, De- 
troit, Mackinac Island and 
Lake Huron way ports. 
Send 3c stamp for illus- 
trated pamphletandGreat 
Lakes map. Address L. G. 


Lewis, G. P. A., 9 Third 
Ave.. Detroit, Michigan. 
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Enjoyable Travel 


depends upon SPACE—room to 
move about freely, freedom from 
cramped quarters. 


The Spaciousness of D. & C. Great 
Lakes steamers, in staterooms, open 
decks, dining salon—throughout the 
vessel—promote restfulness and enjoy- 
ment of the voyage. 


Your rail tickets are good for passage 
on D. & C. Line Steamers without extra 
charge. Ask your railroad agent to 
route you via D. & C. Line. 


Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company 
Philip H. McMillan, Pres. A. A. Schantz, V.-P. & Gen. Mgr. L. G. Lewis, Gen. Pass. Agent 




















. We'll 


send a sparkli 


in a solid gold 


Teernhen poets 


in: 





We’ll Send You a L 
—Just Send Your Name! 


Don't send a penny. Just send us your name and ad- 


Lachnite Gem mounted 
to it 


: 





Get this book 
Free! 


LEARN LAW 





Law-trained men win quick success in business 
because they have learned to act with sound 
judgment, decisiveness, and confidence. That is 
why they are promoted so rapidly to be heads of 
big corporations, railway systems, etc. 

Thousands of these men, now successful execu- 


your bome, When tives at large salaries, have taken the Blackstone 
the man. ard Course and profited by it. You, can learn 
gen law in your spare time through the Modern 

pay 00 a American Law Course and Service of the Black- 


HAROLD LACHMAN CO. 
12 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. B116 Chicago, Mlinois 


stone Institute. Write today for complete 

information and our 118-page book. . 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 

Dept. 70B 608 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago, Ulinois 
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f at eight Jimmy appeared, and 


every 


man 


would 
Sealpax. it would soon be the only 
athletic underwear sold.”’ 










investigate 
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Bring Out That Hidden 


Charm, Beauty, and Expression 


Nothing will add so much to one’s attractive- 
ness as long, thick, silky eyelashes and well- 
formed eyebrows that are really natural. 
They give the eyes a fascinating charm that 
s envied by all. If your eyebrows and lashes are short, thin 
and uneven, you can greatly assist nature in increasing 
the length and thickness by simply applying a little 


Lebte-Sorvctb-Irte 


It will nourish and stimulate them in a natural 


nightly. 
After a short time you will be delightiully sur- 


manner. 
prised at the noticeable improvement shown in your facial 
expression. LASH-BROW-INE is a pure, delicately 
scented cream, guaranteed absolutely harmless. It has been 
tested and approved of by noted chemists and beauty 
specialists throughout the country. Thousands of women 
have been delighted with the results obtained by its use. 
Why not you? 


. 
Two Sizes, 50c and $1 
Send price and we will mail LASH-BROW-INE, together 
with our Maybell Beauty Book, Zhe Woman Beautifui, 
prepaid under plain cover. Remit by coin, currency, U. S. 
stamps or money order. Satisfaction assured or price 
funded. Avoid dis i with inferior imitations. 
Send your order direct to 











is largely on a 
' of the whole 
. truth about self and sex 
d their relation to 
life and health. This 
knowledge does not come 
lotelitegeers of iteeif, nor 
correctly 
every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume : 


m ordinary 





Knowledge 
Knowl 


All in one volume. Ilustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB.CO..,789 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 





| my friend Tommy. 

















Mary Will’s questions were answered. 
For at his heels trotted a little, insignifi- 
cant fox. terrier, whose eyes blirked in 


| the bright lights of the hallways and who 
seemed unaccustomed to home comforts. 


“Mary Will Cleek,” said Jimmy, “meet 
I’ve borrowed him 
from the British mission that is now in 
Washington. He is about to lead our final 


| gas-attack—and it wont be a new experi- 


ence for him, at that. Where’s your 
father?” 

“In the library.” 

“Will you please go ahead and warn 
him that Tommy and I are coming? 
Thank you. —Here, Tommy!” 

He took the dog in his arms and fol- 
lowed Mary Will along the hall. Cleek 
looked impatiently up from his desk as 
the odd procession entered. 

“T must not be disturbed,” he bellowed. 
“T thought I told you—” He stopped, 
for Jimmy Blaine had dropped Tommy 


| to the rug, and the dog ran eagerly to 


Cleek’s side and stood there waving a 


| friendly tail. 


“What’s this?” cried Cleek, and smiled 


| in spite of himself as the dog leaped to 


his knee. 
“Qh—that,” said Jimmy Blaine, “that’s 
a friend of mine. His name is Tommy.” 
The Red-haired Rooster ran his hand 
lovingly over the wirelike hair of Tom- 


| my’s back. He gasped. 


“Great Scott,” he cried, “what’s that? 


| That horrible scar!” 


“That’s Tommy’s badge of honor. He 


| won it at the battle of the Marne.” 


“The battle of the Marne?” 

“Precisely. Your German friends sent 
over a shell, and Tommy caught a frag- 
ment on his back. He caught it because 
he wouldn’t leave the side of a British 
ays who was lying wounded on the 

eld.” 

“This little fellow was there—at the 
Marne?” Cleek’s eyes were wide. 

“He was. He was also at the first and 
second Ypres. And he had a lot to do 
with the battles of the Somme. Yes, 
Tommy has been a pretty busy little chap 
since the German invasion swept across 
Belgium in the fall of 1914. When the 
cyclone hit him, he was living in luxury 
in Bruges—just a nice, quiet little dog 
who had no quarrel with anybody. A 


.British officer happened to pass along that 


way, and persuaded Tommy to come away 
with him. It was rather unusual—I mean, 
for Tommy to leave home.” 

“Rather unusual?” 

“Yes—you know most of the Belgian 
dogs wont leave. They tell me it’s one 
of the most heartbreaking features of the 
invasion. Many a Belgian village is just 
a pile of ruins, not a soul left there— 
except the dogs. They hang round the 
pile of débris that was once their home, 
waiting, waiting—” 

“Waiting for what?” The hand of 
Cleek patted Tommy’s back abstractedly. 

“Waiting for their masters—the men 
who will never come back. A friend of 
mine who did relief-work over there told 
me about it. When a stranger approaches 
the ruins, the dogs all run to him—sort of 
eager and pathetic-like. You see, they’re 
hoping. They’re hoping still. After all 
the dark nights and lean days, they hope 
on. They wonder if some one they love 
has returned. So they come tearing down 
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the ruined street, and then they seg 
it is, and—my friend said—it would} 
your heart. They just put their 5 
between their legs and go sadly fgg 
back to guard the pile of bricks that 
to be home, the pile of sticks and g 
where a warm fire used to wait for ths 
and a juicy bone, and the affection of ja 
people. They don’t understand what ity 
all about, but they stand on guard gag 
they die of starvation.” 

Cleek bowed his head over Tomma 
back. 

“War is war,” he said. 

“You bet it is,” said Jimmy, 4 
Tommy knows that now. He’s fight 
—he’s fighting with the British—he’s 
ing like the devil. They tell me—them 
on the British mission who brought bi 
over here on a furlough—that he seems 
realize it when the enemy is on then 
He’s wild with joy.” 

“You borrowed this dog from the Ba 
ish mission?” 

“Just for the evening. 
to know him.” 

“Poor little fellow!” said Cleek. 

“T’ve told you about the babies andi 
women and the sick and the old” gi 
Jimmy. “I’ve pictured to you whi 
happened to them. Now—for a chim 
—think of the dogs. Think of the dg 
who had no quarrel with anyone 
were lying at peace with the world besi 
the hearths of Belgium. And then that 
of your friends the Germans—” 

“They are not my friends,” roan 
Cleek. 

“They believe they are. The Gem 
papers claim you. They hail you asa 
of them. Think of the great flood 
your German friends sweeping in, wii 
ing the roofs over the heads of the dm 
of Belgium, driving out the children 
dogs loved, to die on the roads, mune 
ing their masters, and leaving the @ 
themselves to starve beside the ruins tit 
are too loyal to desert!” 

“I never attempted to defend thei 
vasion of Belgium—” . 

“Yet you're fighting to perpetuateit 
a manner of making war. You're wp 
ing the hands of the men who couldcam 
it through in cold blood. If you 
your way, the war will end in a Ge 
victory and the eyes of Germany® 
turn greedily to America—to Rapa 
to your own kennels. You are the 
in this country of the war of lust 
loot!” 


I wanted yg 


HERE was a silence. Jimmy™ 
aware of Mary Will, her eyes si 

upon him; he was aware of @ Sianey 
humble Cleek, rubbing the back of a0 
fortable and happy Tommy. Suddey 
Cleek lowered his head and buried: 
great face in the hair of Tommys 
Jimmy Blaine could never be Sum 
he had the feeling that Cleek had ™ 
the scar!” 

“They wait—the dogs,” repeated © 
softly. “They wait by the ruins for the 
masters to come home.” " 

Another pause. Cleek got slowly # 
his feet, and the dog dropped to 

“American soldiers,” said C ~ 
in God’s good time pass through the x 
ful towns of Belgium on them ¥ 
the Rhine. At the point of thet DANTE 
they shall drive back the misgUua@®is 


» 
| om A 





of the most 
dameless autocracy the 
world has ever known. 
Belgium, France, the 
world, shall be free.” 
“what?” cried Jim- 
ny, unbelieving. 
“Go back to ~~ 
Porter,” crie 
ised “Go back sos: 
him that, by thun- 
= a rooster can fight!’ 
He stooped _labori- 
and patted the 
head of the terrier on 


Mond dog,” he said 
huskily, and strode out 
of the room. 

For a long moment, 
unable to credit their 
ears, Jimmy and Mary 
Wil stared at one 
another. 

“By syoey 4 

immy at last 
. en We've won! You 


said 
W e’ve 


7 "ME told me you'd be the 
$s, happiest girl in the 
: . world.” 
the nd | am. ” F 
ae “All my life,” said 
4 Jimmy, “is to be de- 
ud MSIE voted to keeping you 
hen ff happy. If—if you don’t 
2 mind?” 
Be "J think—I might— 
like it.” 
a Jimmy came close. 
ou as 6“T'ye got more news 
le i —good news. They ac- 


ie cepted me for the am- 

the ¢ bulance-service to-day. 
Tieave next week for 
» TUN Allentown to train. 
Everybody’s getting 
Married in a great hurry 
‘these days.” 

“I know—they are.’ 

\ “Mary Will—” 

But Tommy’s look- 











wor is. It’s all 
- lommy’s going 
to be best man.” 







Qt on the quiet 
ayenue under the 
tees, Cyrus P. Cleek 
walked along with firm, 
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es — Tes - as 
Harper's Red Book Review of Reviews 
Fifteen Million Readers Monthly 11th YEAR 
Ask us for travel information. Enclose Postage. 














BOSTON MASS. 








Send for them. 





HOTEL PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Ave,Boston 
The atmosphere of this 
: Distinctive Boston House 
is Unique. Globe trotters call it one 
of the worlds homelike and attractive 
hotels. ~ Our booklet has a guide 
_ to Boston and historic vicinity. 

A special local booklet for motorists 
A.B Costello, Mgr. 


CANADA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


ff cimate 
THE-FRI FREDERICTON. TOURIST: ASSdCIATON 
BOX 935 FREDERICTON.NEW BRUNSWICK.CANADA 


PLYMOUTH MASS. 


MAYFLOWER INN 
AND COTTAGES — 


The Newest and most beauti- 










naland. very 
~ ern sonar ence and luxury, 
including salt water baths. 











NANTUCKET 


MASS. 





SEA CLIFF INN AND COTTAGES 
Nantucket Island, Mass. Every breeze an 
ocean breeze. June 20 to Sept. 20. Send for 
illustrated booklet, * Quaint Nantucket.”’ 








MAINE 





XT ui* MARSHALL HOUSE sanrisis 


Finest on the Maine coast. 
cement verandas. 
equipment. Each 
river. Bathing. Boating. 
Club, 18 holes Golf. 
resort on the State Highway, 
Boston and Portland. 


Complete automatic sprinkler 
room overlooks the ocean or 
Tennis. 
Ina distinctive New England 


Write to York Harbor, Me. 


Same site 


800 ft. of broad 


York Country 


half way between 





ocean. 





modern. 


PASSACONAWAY INN 
YORK CLIFFS, ME. Open June 25. 
On 200 ft. promontory facing the 
Exclusive summer colony. 
Orchestra. Bathing. Fishing. Tennis. 
Golf. Saddle horses. 
Best of service and cuisine. 


Everything 
Broklet B. 





OP s ORCHARD Hous 


One of the han aA bes of Maine 5 Je. us 
located on high land overlooking the 
finest beach in the world. Send for Booklet 


Hotels, 


Mrs. H. W. Staples, ] Pres. 






Walter Eccles, Mar. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





HOTEL WENTWORTH the'sea°n ev 


On the motor road to White Mts. Charming 
stop-over place going & coming. Ali facili- 
ties for motorists. Overlooks ocean. Kvery- 
thing » interest. Golf. Tennis. Dancing. 
Ridin Trap & Rifle Shooting. 
Surf Bathing & Svan Pool. Yachtin 


{nstructors, all sports. 










F aie. 


rite for Booklet 





to C. A. Judkins, Mer. 9 4 ~ 4-5 N.H. | 
VERMONT 





“LAKE DUNMORE HOTEL 
AND AGES 


COTTA 


New Management. Golf. Tennis. Boatin 
Fishing.HMeart of the Green Mts. Hu oh 
J.MeKinnon, Mgr., Lake Dunmore, Vt. 








CANADIAN PACIFICROCKIES 
Among the Lakes in the Clouds 


HOTEL PILGRIM 
_—AND BUNGALOWS — 


Operated five years under present management. 
Both hotels offer superior accommodations 
at rates which are high enough Sotneure Be 
best in service ~ ay seas 3 . ——— 
tion, including perfect gol oon, lune to 

Both hotels, E Brine. h.Mass. 











VIRGINIA 
seve, ‘Skyland’ "sre 


The most unique snd origin: 
United States. Half way 

| and the South, enjoying e large patronage ‘rom 
| | New York, Philadelphia and the Southern 





Cities. 

A 20 acre vegetable garden. Herd of 
tuberculin tested cows. Lambs. Chickens. 
Eggs and Ducks from ‘‘Skyland’s” own 
farm. 

















| ming Pool. eplaces. 
| Most beautiful scenery anywhere east 








“With windows framing Dancing. Tennis. Horseback Riding. Swim- 
million - dollar pictures ao ga 
rado. Five hundred testimonials 

ouacha needed “ ential 20 pate | Le wodly gh - about 

Sales el eis Siyland, Page County, Virginians 

fan Guides, M MOUNT CLEMENS MICH. 

Chi . Coaching, Boat- OR RHEUMATIS 

ing. as _walks and TH PA RK 

tides on Teale at THE PA ichigan 
CHATEAU LAKE LOUISE |!) HORNELL N.Y. 

Get to Know Canada Better 


She’s Your Nearest Ally 


Further is infomnetion on Resort 
Tour No. 207 gladly given by 
General Gourist Agent 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


Montreal 
Or Local Agents 














| or in need of rest and 
| WHEN ILL recuperation go to the 
Steuben Sanitarium, 
| Hornell,N.Y. very tnekiy pene See’ 
| ical science at command. e booklet. 
ADIRONDACK aa ms Y. 


HA = Lake. Capaci 

0 WK Sieoricity, 
| & Cottages ae water every room. 
| Garage. C. M. Longstaff, Old Forge, N.Y. 


SEATTLE WASH. 


|HOTEL BUTLER fe." 


Cafe without peer. Center of things. Taxi fare 25c. 



































Where-to-go for July closes June ist. M i 





Rooms 
off the press last week in June’ to the traveler. A 


$1.00 up, wig ty comforts 
CHESHIRE MITCHELL, Mgr. 








MAINE MAINE MAINE MASSACHUSETIS_ CANADA 
Sena alags Propurstost | HOTEL MITCHELL. “rorx | National Camps &<*| ABERDEEN HALL Canada at a Glance 
Bivd.Country&seashore-Bath- | Me. 24 m. from ~ a tlserae in On Cape Cod. Distinctive. Golf. timing your vacation, 


Fun &Health — a's. of Gree 
Maine at The A chool, 
Farmington, ue 3 New Resid- 
ence Hall. Wonderful Athletic 
Field. Lakes, Streams, Moun- 
tains. Tourists visit us. 


DOUGLAS INN 
& Cottages, Douglas Hill, ay 
40th season. Elev. 1, 
Modern Mt. Resort. Booklets. 


Attean Camps, Attean Lake, 








Me. Fine fishing. Ruel Holden _| Elevn. 2.500ft. Fishing Garnge 


MOUNTAIN VIEW COTT. 





ing. Fishing. Tennis. Booklet. 
SPENCER LAKE CAMPS 
Cabins. Dairy. Hennery. Gar- 
den. Fishing. Hunting.Canoe- 
ing. C.T.Bratten, Gerard, Me. 
INLET CAMPS on SQ. LAKE 
i6hrs. Pullman, Auto, Motor 
boat fr Boston. Canoeing, Btg. 
B’kit.C.H. Fraser, Gurette, Me. 
York Camps. Loon Lake, Me. 














ine forest on Lake Sebago. 
iod’n. Baths. Open fires. Gar. 
Salmon. Boats. Canoes. Bk't. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Laurel Park Camp for Boys. 


Near Hendersonyille, N. C. 
Fine lake. Tutoring. Military 
{optional} Target Practice un- 
der West Pointer. Athletics. 
Physician. Booklet. Write I. B. 
Brown. v.w.a. Charieston.S.C. 








AGES — No frills—all one family. Established reputa- 
tion for superiortable. W R for ANC ©. D. Petrie, 4th Lake, Old Forge, N. Y. 





Boatg. Bathg. Fishg. Tennis. 
Modern. Garage. Hyannis Mass 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ROCKBOUND CAMP 


Rest in one of my comfortable | ————————________-_ 
cabins in wilds of Pike Co., | BO¥AL MUSKOKA Hotel on 


Gi A. W. LeRo famed Muskoka Lakes. Over 
an Bese. Fe- 5: Dae night from anywhere 


DELAWARE WATER GaP, PA. 
SANITARIUM, Battle Creek | Royal Muskoka P.O., Ontario. 
FISHING 


methods. Mtn. advantages. 
Special dept. nervous, back- Black Bass and Maskinonge. 
in 


ward children. Booklet. ona 
OakOr Peterboro, Ont. 


time poe em to return via 
Toronto during the mye 
National 


26th to September 7h The 
World's largest Annual Fair. 

















These ads. appear in nearly 
Peasy Avexanver, Mon. 





“Ta the Famous 
Rangeley Region 


One of Maine’s best stant tA hotels. 


NCELEY LAKE HOU 


No black flies or mosquitoes. Fine roads. 
our land. Boating. Bathing. Spring water. Cuisine unexcelied. Steamboat trip tu White Mts. from our wharf. Write for 


2,000,000 magazines Ee 
Rangeley, Maine 
Trout & LS E Fishing. Golf & alls 
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rts on 
klet. 
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step. Many 
carn ee his ve 








him that he 





etend that he had entirely 
only : Gleek If one wanted to be 
mean, one might mention that only that 
had received a letter from 
sole’ remaining friend in Rapaho, 


thoughts were 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





It. would be 


open. 


women. 


and 
Dept. 


HELP WANTED 

CLERKS, bookkeepers and accountants ee mag ts oan 
Hundreds of executive accountan 

Our graduates actually rg J o 500" to $18, 008 
yearly as Auditors and Certified 

You can secure one of these pa Be \ouaieen 
today for free descriptive announcement giving full par- 
ticulars of our system of individual Pa ae in Higher 
Accountancy or Bookkeeping, 


special terms. National 


School of Accountancy, 
505 Boyd Building, Portland, Me. 


Accountants. 
Write 


Test Questions 





was on the 


Men, Women, 18 or over, wanted immediately for U. 8. 















“Cheek Comes Out for War. 
ded Mute Appeal—” 


moment. 





ae, that all Rapaho despised 
Tm and advising that he find at once 
atic means of changing his 

Surse. One might go further in one’s 
/Meahness, and add that among other mat- 
ters in the Cleek mind now were huge 
headlines in Dave Porter’s newspaper: 
Won Over 


teks are not made into patriots 
bli Undoubtedly 
ooo were carrying him down 
avenue, but the end was to be the 





Government War positions, 
tions open, $100 month. Easy work. Wri 

for list , a Franklin Institute, Dept. 47, 
Rochester, N. 


~TAgents$30 to $100 a week, Gold and Silver Sign 
beeeery for stores and office windows. Any one can put 
samples. Liberal offer to general agents. 

Metallic Letter Co.. 422 N. Clark. Chicago. 


Men of inventive ‘ability — write for new ‘‘Lists 
of Needed Inventions.” Pat Buyers and ‘“‘How to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money” Advice Fas 
Randolph & Co., Patent Attys., Dept. 38. Wash., D. C. 

PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 

Free to Writers—a wonderful little book of momey-mak- 
ing hints, suggestions, ideas; the A_B C of successful 
story and play writing. Absolutely + aa Just address 
Writer’s Service, Dent. 5. Auburn, N. Y. 

YOUR Stories and — WANTED: any. aa No 
school. Our service copyright protects Con- 
solidated Scenario Co. (inc.). 636 Lissner Bidg., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 




















PATENT ATTORNEYS, dohigay? | ETC, 


Patents. Write for How to Patent. List of 
Patent Buyers and Fan Bd Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for free 

Our Books sent 


cptaien as to patentability. Four Guide 
We et —— to sell their inventions. 
Victor J. Evans & 695 th, Washington, D. C. 
YOUR IDEA WANED Paseet your invention—I'R 
help you market it. Send for 4 free books with list of 
patent buyers, hundreds of ideas wanted, etc. Advice 
free. Patents advertised free. Trade M 
Richard B. Owen, Patent Lawyer, 57 Owen B: 
ington, D. C., or 2278-D Woolworth Bidg., v 
INVENT SOMETHING. Your ideas may bring 
Send Pesta Rei el a. what to oo Eye ol 
how to * poten rough our credit system. Tal- 
bert & Talbert, 4387 at oe Bidg., Washingt D.C, 


a rity for Seley Sanager capable of 
Big Opportun: 4 ‘or Sales handling 
sales force. rful, New rst. 50 aSaee machine. 
Does work 7 $300 machine, Five-Year a. 
Write Dept. K, an Corp’n, Grand Rapids, Mich 
D COINS WANTED 
$2 to $500 oa paid for hundreds dated 
before 1910. Keep all er Money, send 10c for New 
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Get posted. Clarke Coin Co., 4. LeRoy. N. Y. 
PHOTO DEVELOPING 
Films Developed, Printed and Lg 
system are the best ever. Prompt ow prin. pe ° artes 
Just send your name for full eteites 
veloped, 10 cents. Roanoke Photo Finishing on 7 
Bell Avée., Roanoke, Va. 
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Consulting 
Accountant 


Financial 
Adviser 


BE AN EXPERT 


CCOUNTANT 


Better rom positionin business. The 


La Salle Home Study Course in Higher 
Accountancy will prepare you in a new 
profession of splendid opportunities. 


There are only 2000 Certified Public Account- 
ants in America. Yet there are over half a million 
firms that require the services of these expert bus- 
iness analysts. The field is truly unlimited; the 
I always greater than the supply of profi- 
cient men. That shows where opportunity is. 
Write for information about the Course in Higher 
. Accounting given by LaSalle Extension University. 


Learn By Mail 


With our training you can readily qualify for 
the position of Auditor, Certified Public Account- 
ant, Comptroller, etc. Many expert accountants 
earn $3,000 to $10,000 annually. 


Small Cost—Easy Terms 
Our course and service is under the ision of a 
staff of C. P. A.’s, inch William B. Castenhoiz, 


A. M., C. P. A., Former er and Instructor, Uni- 
versity of lilinois; Wm. Arthur Chase, LL. M., C.P. A. 
Ex-Secretary Illinois State of Accountancy; and 
other members of American Institute qf Accountants. 

We prepare you from the ground at small cost 
and on easy i e comprehensive 
training according vidual needs, from the 
simplest bookkeeping to the most advanced ac- 
counting .We ive you training, in- 
struction or review on the: of you may 
personally any extra expense to you. 


Free Consulting Service 

As a La Salle student you will have the privilege of 
pot we te ——- 
of similar character gives you a service like this. 


The LaSalle Guarantee 
on BAF ea 
father a i — pa = nm Fide escort. 
ing to our Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied upon eompletion 


Our free book tells the whole story, Explains state 


examinations andregulations, salaries expert account- 
ants, etc.—also gives complete information regarding the 
Course and service. Takethe Grat sop toward 
greater success by the coupon today—NOW. 


—- FREE BOOK COUPON == 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University’ 








Dept. 766-H Chicago, Ill. 
Send at once, bh cost or obligation tome, your 
Juabl. o' iting facts and full details of your 
course in Higher Accountancy. 
DURES 6 cocci ccvesiccessvecsvoccoccsseesosesesepessesecoeseccs 

















Short-Story Writing 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. 
J. Esenwein, for years Ed- 

pincott’s. 









Dr. Esenwein 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 51 Mass. 




































same and not even Mary Will was ever 
to guess the truth. And it cannot be 
denied that among his emotions were some 
fine and pure and noble that seemed 
to purge his soul and leave him for the 
moment exalted, happy. For Cleeks, like 
— men, are a mixture.of good and 
ad. 

Cleek reached a barber-shop and passed 
through the door. He plumped down in a 
chair. 

“Yes sir?” said his favorite barber, 
holding a white apron. 

“Hair-cut,” bellowed Cleek. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE GIANT 


(Continued from page 92) 








“Back to the job.” And while Bryce, fol- 
lowed by the careless George Sea Otter, 
went into the lumber-yard to succor the 
enemy, Ogilvy set an example to the men 
by stepping into the open and starting 
briskly to work with a shovel. 

At the bottom of the pile of lumber 
the Black Minorca was discovered with a 
severe flesh-wound in his right hip; also 
he was suffering from numerous bruises 
and contusions. George Sea Otter pos- 
sessed himself of the fallen cholo’s rifle, 
while Bryce picked the wretch up and 
carried him to his automobile. 

“Take the swine over to the Laguna 
Grande Lumber Company’s hospital and 
tell them to patch him up,” he ordered 
George Sea Otter. “I'll keep both rifles 
and the ammunition here for Jules Ron- 
deau and his woods-gang. They’ll prob- 
ably be dropping in on us about two A. M., 
if I know anything about Colonel Penning- 
ton’s way of doing things.” 





CHAPTER XXXII 


HAVING dispatched the Black Minorca 
to hold up the work until the arrival 
of reinforcements, Colonel Pennington 
fairly burned the streets en route to his 
home. He realized that there would be 
no more sleep for him that night, and he 
was desirous of getting into a heavy ulster 
before venturing forth again into the night 
air. 

The violent slam with which he closed 
the front door after him brought Shirley, 
in dressing-gown and slippers, to the stair- 
case. 

“Uncle Seth!” she called. 

“Here!” he replied from the hall below. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“There’s the devil to pay,” he answered. 
“That fellow Cardigan is back of the 
N. C. O., after all, and he and Ogilvy 
have a gang of fifty men down at the 
intersection of Water and B streets, cut- 
ting in a jump-crossing of our line. 

He dashed into the living-room, and she 
heard him calling frantically into the tele- 
phone. 

“At last!” she murmured, and crept 
down the stairs, pausing behind the heavy 
portiéres at the entrance to the living- 
room. 

“That you, Poundstone?” she heard 
him saying rapidly into the transmitter. 
“Pennington speaking. Young Bryce 
Cardigan is behind that N. C. O. outfit, 
and it’s a legging-road and not intended 































“Yes — er — yes sir, Y, 
trimmed.” * 34 .7 
“T mean cut!” Boi 
The barber gasped. Cleek leaned stop 
in the chair and closed his eyes, cy. 
And now let us give the devil hieas hum 
Before his closed eyes there flashjalm into 
headlines from Dave Porter’s news, fairl 
Instead, he saw a pile of Tuins in Bag Sh 
and a group of sad little dogs why the | 
eagerly to meet the strangers who 5 disay 
that way. as st 
“Don’t be afraid to cut it closem huge 
the Red-haired Rooster of the Rapahg $0 Ni 
nized 
It w 
“G 
Th 
stOpr 
ae VS 

o build through to Grant’s Pass ae 
Cardigan and Ogilvy are at Water aie 22 
streets this very instant with a Ge 
fifty men cutting in a jump-crosg ously 
my line, curse them! They'll have ti Mino 
by six o’clock to-morrow morning ifgmmme © PY, 
thing isn’t done—and once they getimas " 
the fat’s in the fire. throu 
“Telephone the chief of _ police ‘Take 
order him to take his entire force ¢ Geors 
there, if necessary, and stop that in the 
To blazes with that temporary frand She 
You stop that work for two hour way t 
I'll do the rest. Tell the chief of pm = 
not to recognize that temporary frané less { 
He can be suspicious of it, can’t hg stop | 
refuse to let the work go on until he — 


you? And you can be hard to find 
two hours, can you not? Delay, { 
man! That’s all I want. ; Ns 
yes, I understand. You get down a 
daylight and roast the chief of 


= 


. 


for interfering, but in the meanim 
.... Thank you, Poundstone, @ 
you. Good-by.” 


He stood at the telephone, the rete 
still held to his ear and his right 
finger holding down the hook while 
line cleared. When he spoke again, 5 
knew he was calling his mill-offiee 


282228 


Pa 











got a response immediately, notwithstam _* 
ing the lateness of the hour. ; a the 

“Sexton? Pennington speaking. Tve® “Well 
over the Black Minorca with a rille® odes 
sixty rounds of ammunition. . 4% sae 
What? You can hear him shoolilg the 
ready? Bully boy with a crockery Aa 





He'll clean that gang out and keep 4 
from working until the police 
You’ve telephoned Rondeau, havey 
.... Good! He'll have his mea™ 
ing at the log-landing, and therell Be 
delay. As soon as you've seen the sm 
engine started for the woods, 
down at Water and B streets. » 
we've got to block them. It meats 
loss of millions to me if we fail! 55 

Shirley was standing in the doom 
he faced about from the telep as 
“Uncle Seth,” she said quietly, use # 
honorable method of defeating Bryte™ 
digan, but call off the Black Ming 
shall hold you personally responses 
Bryce Cardigan’s life, and if you #s 
I shall never forgive you.” = 

“Silly, silly girl!” he soothed hens 
you know I would not stoop to# 
wacking? There’s some SHOOMSS: 
on, but it’s wild shooting, just 3% 
Cardigan and his men off the joie 
“You can’t frighten him, @ 
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: ly. “You know you can’t. 
Bertil the Black Minorca, or the Black 
Minorca will kill him. Go instantly and 
ot right, all right!” he said rather 
humbly, and sprang down the front steps 
ato the waiting car. “TH play the game 
fairly, Shirley, never fear. 

She stood in the doorway and watched 
the red tail-light, like a malevolent eye, 
disappear down the street. And presently 
4s she stood there, down the boulevard a 
huge gray car came slipping noiselessly— 
s noiselessly, in fact, that Shirley recog- 
nized it by that very quality of silence. 
It was Bryce Cardigan’s Napier. 

“George!” she called. “Come here.’ 

The car slid over to the gate and 
stopped at the sight of the slim white 

running down the garden walk. 

“Ts Mr. Cardigan hurt?” she demanded 


Pr a jaan agony of suspense. | 
4 George Sea Otter grunted contemptu- 
bed . “Nobody hurt ’cept the Black 
hawt Minorca. I am taking him to your com- 
ifn pay hospital, miss. He tried to shoot 
. ita DY boss, so I shoot him myself once 
eet through the leg. Now my boss says: 
lice Take him to the Laguna Grande hospital, | 
red George.’ Me, I would drop this greaser 
hat in the bay if I was the boss.” | 
frani She laughed hysterically. “On. your | 
gay back from the hospital stop and pick 
eam meup, George,” she ordered. “This sense- 
france 108 feud has gone far enough. I must 
't he, a it—at once.” 
il he » He touched his broad hat, and she re- 
> find ‘tumed to the house to dress. | 
Ms EANWHILE Colonel Pennington had 


#¥4 reached the crossing once more, 
Gmultaneously with the arrival of Sam 
Perkins, the chief of police, accompanied 
sby two automobiles crammed with patrol- 
men. Perkins strutted up to Bryce Car- 
digan and Buck Ogilvy. 

“What’s the meaning of all this row, 
Mr. Cardigan?” he demanded. 
» “Something has slipped, Sam,” Bryce 
ptetorted pleasantly. ‘“You’ve been calling 
me Bryce for the past twenty years, and 
now you're mistering me! The meaning 
of this row, you ask?” Bryce continued. 
“Well, I'm engaged in making a jump- 
Grossing of Colonel Pennington’s tracks, 
uder a temporary franchise granted me 
the city of Sequoia. Here’s the fran- 
” And he thrust the document under 
the police chief’s nose. 

is is the first I’ve heard about any 

r »” Sam Perkins replied suspi- 
Gously. “Seems to me you been mighty 
Secret about this job. How do I know 
‘this aint a forgery?” 

~ “Call up the mayor and ask him,” Bryce 
‘Suggested 















‘Til do that,” quoth Mr. Perkins 
Ponderously. “And in the meantime, 
don't do any more digging or rail-cutting.” 
ot hurried away to his automobile, leav- 
PM a lieutenant in charge of the squad. 
R Also, in the meantime, young man,” 
> lone} Pennington announced, “you will 
fon me if I take possession cf my 
Dy uve and flat-cars. I observe you 
ave finished unloading those rails.” 
Help yourself, Colonel,” Bryce replied 
=, #8 assumption of heartiness he was 
a = YOu so much, Cardigan.” With 
est good nature in life, Penning- 
= ea into the cab, reached for the 
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This is Richard A. Oldham 


Mr. Oldham was telegraph operator for the Illinois Central Railroad 
for twenty years. He is fifty-eight years old. During all those twenty 
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ears, he drew the custom monthly salary of a telegraph operator—no 
ss One day he ia one of my advertisements and the possibilities 
In a few weeks, he had 


more—no less, I : 
of making money in the Auto Tire Repair Business. 
purchased and installed a Haywood outfit, and was doing busi- 
ness for himself. He was His Own Boss. A short time ago he 
wrote us that his income in four months was as much as it had 
been in Two and One-Half years as Telegraph Operator. 
You men who have been left at home—who are beyond the draft age, 
can and must take up the burdens left behind by others. Oldhamisa 
living example of what can be done. There are thirty million tires in 
use every day—punctures and blow outs are common. Senewene. Sees 
wrong all the time. New tires advancing to prohibitive prices. ers 
forced to have their old tires fixed. I have 500 places to be filled now. 
500 stations where tire repairing is neglected, because there is no one to do it. 


I Must Have.500 Men 


to fill these places within the next 60 days 


I have a big interesting book to send you—a book about tires—it tells all about 
them—how they are repaired by the Haywood method—explains this business—gives 
inside figures and profit. Gives actual proof of success—letters of others who are 
now operating Haywood Shops and making big money. What these men have done 
you can do. $2500 to $4000 a year is conservative. 

One machine will give youa start. You can see business around you—éverywhere there 
are automobiles there are tires that need repairing. You know that. All you dois 































open a shop—put out a Haywood sign, and auto owners will come to you, 
welcome you and the service you bring them. If you haven't seen the mM. Se nee fa 
“Sign of the Man and Machine”’ there is a big opportunity awaiting you. of yen Cina hace teen tad 
Sign the coupon and mail it teday, or send a post card or letter. DEAR Sin:—Please me on 
M. HAYWOOD, Pres. galeria ea eae 
anddetazilsof your tire 


HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT CO. 


748 Capitol Ave. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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DON’T YOU LIKE 





My Eyelashes and Eyebrows? 
If you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian 
YOu CAN Rave THE SAME music or latest songs onthe Ukulele you 
Re wil! absolutely 4 luce thick will be wanted everywhere. We 
jong and ey. . Basy teach by mail 20 simple lessons; 
apply—sure in resu! Lestncss isan give you free a genuine Hawaiian 
Crtontat, mate, , Que box is Ee Ukulele, moustc, cverything—se 
en receipt of 26e coin and 2c postage, or | flewslion music, You will love tt. 
ian money order | No obligation — absolutely le 


eon Company, Dept. 3, Philadelphia 
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That Absorbine, Jr., would relieve Varicose 
Veins was discovered by an old an who 





had suffered with swollen veins for nearly fifty 
years. He had made many unsuccessful efforts 
to get relief and finally tned Absorbine, Jr., 
knowing its value in reducing swellings, aches, 


pains and soreness. 

Absorbine, Jr., relieved him, and after he 
had applied it regularly for a few weeks, he 
told us that his legs were as as when 
he was a boy and ot tein. all teins 
had ceased. 


Thousands have since used this antiseptic 
liniment for - purpose with remarkably good 
results. 

Absorbine, Jr., is euade of oils and 
extracts from pure herbs and when 
rubbed upon the skin is quickly taken 


For Hay Fever and 
Summer Colds 


Luden’s give real comfort to nose 
and throat. Many uses. P 

with soldiers on dusty hikes and 
drills. Luden’'s allay thirst and re- 
fresh the mouth. You use Luden’s 
in winter—try them in summer, too. 


MENTHOL 
COUGH 









peel stimulated and heali 


up by the pores; the blood circula- DROPS 
tion in s ing parts is thereby 
helped. 
$1.25 a Bottle at Druggists 

or postpaid. 











A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE will 
be mailed to your address for 10c in 
Booklet free. 







; W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
340 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Photograph by White, New York 
Denman Maley and Fay Bainter in ‘“The Kiss Burgler,” one of the plays Mr. Pollock reviews in 
the July issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 


Are You a Shut-In? 


If you are, read this letter from Basil King, the noted author of “The High Heart,” 
and “The Street Called Straight,” to Channing Pollock and you'll learn a recipe for 
enjoying the theater, whether you can go or not. 


“Dear Channing: 

“I am moved to write and thank you for your last article in THe GreEN Boox. You 
certainly do know a good play from a bad one, and vice versa, and you have a wonder- 
ful faculty for giving us the compound essence of the theatrical world of New York. I 
remember hearing a clever old lady say years ago that she was always glad when Miss 
M. E. Braddon—of blessed memory—brought out a new novel, because then The Saturday 
Review had an article about it. I think this represents my feeling about most of the 
new plays. I go to them—but whether I enjoy them or not is slightly beside the mark. 
You will write about them, and I shall be getting the worth of my money then. 

“As a decrepit person, however, I do not get to all the new plays, though I take a keen 
interest in whatever is going on. That again is not of so much importance, as I have your 
article on what I haven’t seen just as on what I have, and while the pleasure is different, 
it is not less genuine. All of us ‘shut-ins,’ and ‘semi-shut-ins,’ have intelligent and 
amusing members of our families who when they go to the theater describe the play so 
vividly on their return that we feel almost as if we had been there ourselves, with no 
trouble or expense. Well, you are that member of my family. When you go, I go—in 
Tue GreEN Boox. You save me a lot of money—and I get all the fun. 

“Keep on going, dear Channing, and keep on writing. It is part of your service to your 
country, part of your ‘bit.’ There must be thousands of the readers of THE GREEN Book 
who are in just my case—who when they see a new play hold their breath till they hear 
what you have to say about it—and when they can’t see one in person find an excellent 
proxy in you. 

“Thanks, dear Channing—and thanks again. 

“Always yours—and as always 
. “Basix Kine.” 


CHANNING POLLOCK’S Reviews of the new. plays 


appear exclusively in 


THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


The Story-Press Corporation, Publisher; Chicago 


-porary franchise expires. 
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bell-cord and rang the bell vigon 
Then he permitted himself a trigmpis 
toot of the whistle, after which he 
off the air and gently opened the thaws 
He was not a locomotive-enginess 
he had ridden in the cab of his own les 
motive and felt quite confident of 
ability in a pinch. 

With a creak and a bump the 
started, and the Colonel ran it slowly 
until the locomotive stood on the ta 
exactly where Buck Ogilvy had beens 
ting in his crossing; whereupon § 
Colonel locked the brakes, opened higg 
haust and blew the boiler down 4 
when the last ounce of steam had escanal 
he descended and smilingly agg 
Bryce Cardigan. 

“That engine being my property” 
announced, “I’ll take the short end of 
bet you care to make, young man, 
it will sit on those tracks until your jm 
I'd give a pu 
deal to see anybody not in my em 
attempt to get up steam in that bom 
until I give the word. Cut in yourj 
crossing now, if you can, you w 
be damned to you. I’ve got you blocks! 

“I rather imagine this nice gentle 
has it on us, old dear,” chirped Bul 
Ogilvy plaintively. ‘Well! We didgm 
damndest, which angels can’t do nom 
Let us gather up our tools and go hom 
my son, for something tells me thatiff 
hang around here I'll bust one off 
things—this sleek scoundrel’s gray he 


or one of my bellicose veins! Hela 


Whom have we here?” 

Bryce turned and found himself fam 
Shirley Sumner. Her tender Ip 
quivering, and the tears shone i 
eyes like stars. He stared at he@ 
silence. 

“My friend,’ she murmured {ie 
lously, “didn’t I tell you I would notpa 
mit you to build the N. C. 0.?” 

He bowed his head in rage and 8 
at his defeat. Buck Ogilvy took tim® 
the arm. “‘’Tis midnight’s holy how 
he quoted, “ ‘and silence now is brow 
like a gentle spirit o’er a still and pulee 
world.’ 
those occasions where silence is gol 
Speak not. Ill do it for you = 
Sumner,” he continued, bowing gradi 
“and Colonel Pennington,”—favoring! 
triumpHant rascal with an equally grad 


bow,—“we leave you in possession 0a 


field—temporarily. However, if amy 
should drive up in a hack and lea 
and ask you, just tell him Buck Ga 
has another trump tucked away @ 
kimono.” 

Bryce turned to go, but with a 5a 
impulse Shirley laid her hand on bisa 
—his left arm. “Bryce!” she mummies 

He lifted her hand gently from hisi@ 


arm, led her to the front of the Jocomaus 


and held her hand up to the heaa 
Her fingers were crimson with blood 
“Your uncle’s killer did that, 
he said ironically. “It’s only a 
flesh-wound, but that is no fault o 
allies. Good night.” 
And he left her standing, pale o™ 
and trembling, in the white glare 
headlight. 


And now what will Shirley de? 

low the story to its dramatic © 

sion, in the next—the August—™ 
on sale July twenty-third: q 





Bryce, old chap, this is oe@ 


eros a9 8 ee SF 


Pre 
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(Continued from page 103) 





{told Lucy how they came whispering 


mer told Lucy that that man was I. I 
said that from that day I lost my grip 
qo life, but that the words came whisper- 
back when I was tired. My reason- 





bee . od self was not a murderer, but some- 
umn TH thing lived inside of me that was a 
is murderer, I said, and it used to whisper 
P : those words to me and drive me on. I 


told Lucy I heard them when I was dizzy 
with liquor, and I heard them when I was 
awhirl from devastating fevers. No one 
who has not suffered can know how these 
fevers break a man and how they change 
him and make him lose his grip. But 
only preserved the voice—the voice 
inside, which said: ‘Some day I'll kill 


§ ES 


“] heard she had divorced me. It cut 
like a knife—because, Heaven help 
I loved her as much as ever; but the 
ing inside of me gnashed its little teeth 
‘Some day.’ And then I heard 
had married. She had married a man 
older than she—a brilliant match, a 
man. It tore at my heart. But 
thing inside said over and over: ‘You 
‘Shall kill her.’ ” 


'T' HE stranger paused; he sat down for 
&@ moment in one of the big leather 


pet res a 





let > "You should not have told Lucy—a 
_* young girl, scarcely more than a child— 
+ het such a lurid story,” said Monahan. 






“Perhaps,” said the stranger with a 
og “T confess I played a tragic part. 
fut what of that? Lucy sought romance, 
aad romance I gave her. It was what 
she hungered for. Did it not give her a 
thance to put her hand on my arm and 
with her lips trembling and her eyes 
"Most and her breath quickened, talk to 
“me in a way too beautiful to reproduce? 
No mere words can repeat what she said 
ime. How can I tell you of the out- 
‘qany of her goodness? If I had been 
‘Mfact a murderer —a poor, crazed, fever- 
man who had staked my all upon 
2 woman and had her deprive me of all 
that made life and ambition worth while, 
iT had meant to kill to-night, as I led 
her to believe, I know that this girl’s 
and love of humanity would 
have stopped me. 
My promise that I 


Therefore I gave her 
knew that this promise would make her 












would not kill, for I 


jaf 


Me tose from ” chair and tried to 
an air of authority as he ad- 
the host. 

Mm sorry to have disturbed you,” 


“ 


| “But I wanted to say this: there 
meus iN your house a great and a sensi- 
soul. Guard your daughter well, Mr. 
a ae Is no ordinary being. We 
= 1d Spitits scoff at romantic yearn- 
3 times we mistake great insight 
ms folly. Sometimes we fail to recognize 
| Presence of a love of mankind too 
at for us ordinary mortals to under- 
this well, Mr. Ghents.” 
hat dazed, the head of the house 
ured the stranger toward the door. 
eeeed—I know my way,” said the 


E 














latter. “Good night, sir. 
gentlemen.” 

“Well, I’m done!” exclaimed Monahan, 
still staring at the door the stranger had 
closed after him. “He certainly is an 
odd stick. I think I ought to feel and see 
if my watch is gone. Why did we all 
keep so silent, listening to his claptrap? 
Where’s Lucy? You'd better ask for her, 
Ghents.” 

Ghents shrugged his shoulders. 

The youth arose, picked up a cigarette 
from the silver box under the desk-lamp 
and sat down in the chair which the 
stranger had just left. 

“Great Scott!” he exclaimed. 
the devil did I sit on?” 


“What 


But no one paid any attention to him, | 
because Mrs. Ghents had opened the door | 


and appeared, with a smile upon her face, 
apd with the faces and bare shoulders of 
Mrs. Donaldo and Mrs. Worthy behind 
her. 

“We refuse to stand this isolation any 
longer,” she said playfully. “We don’t 
mind your clouds of smoke, and we are 
coming in here.” 

“Come ahead,” replied Ghents in jovial 
fashion, but with the scowl of anxiety 
still on his forehead. ‘“Where’s Lucy?” 

“Lucy, my dear, has one of her strange 
silent spells. She just came in out of 
the garden where she has been mooning, 
and asked permission to go to bed, and 
one of the maids is upstairs with her now.” 

“Don’t sit there, Mrs. Donaldo,” old 
Ghents said. “Some one just sat down 
there and struck something hard.” 

“T should say I did,” came the voice of 
the youth. “And see what I sat on!” 

He was standing beside the table, and 
he thrust forward, balanced on his flat 
palms until the rays of the electric lamp 
fell brightly upon it, a polished steel re- 
volver with a handle of ebony. And in the 
ebony handle was a monogram of silver! 

The eyes of all were upon it. 

And then suddenly Mrs. Worthy, who 
was swaying on her feet, uttered a pierc- 
ing scream before she fell. 

“Quick!” said Monahan. “Get some 
water. Did you see her topple over!” 


S Xe. hydrographer was startled by the 
abrupt manner in which the mining 
engineer had ended his story; he waited 
for more, and no more was forthcoming. 
The large, dark eyes of the mining en- 
gineer were fixed on a spot in nowhere 
and yet somewhere several inches above 
the hydrographer’s head. No doubt the 
latter had it on his tongue’s end to say, 
“For heaven’s sake, is that all?” but he 
did not speak. 

A drunken sailor was singing inhar- 
moniously. somewhere among the ware- 
houses. The tide rubbed the Manvella 
against the wharf-bumpers until they 
shrieked, and from over the water came 
the ship’s-clock bells on board the cruiser. 
The mining engineer still sat with his 
great weather-brown hands hanging limply 
from their wrists over his bony knees. 

“Well, I’m going below and turn in,” 
the hydrographer announced, as if the 


Good night, | 
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matter were of vast importance to the 
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future of mankind. He threw his cigar 
into a receptacle and yawned. 

The moment we had stepped outside, 
however, he became talkative again. 

“That fellow looks like a card-sharper 
to me,” he said. “What did you think 
of that story? I don’t believe a word of 
it. He was just trying to entertain us. 
Well, some folks are always restless un- 
less they can have the center of the stage. 
And he has a posing manner I don’t like. 
I hope he isn’t any friend of yours? It’s 
dark, isn’t it—but no fog. If we go out, 
they'll use the searchlight all the way 
down the bay and opt the Gate. And 
then we’ve got twenty-odd days at. sea 
unless they stop at Honolulu. Well, the 
hay for me. Good night.” 

It was a good night—a good night for 
sleep. The Manvella slipped out quietly 
enough not to disturb anyone’s slumber, 
dropped her pilot before midnight and 
stuck her nose out to let the Pacific punch 
it with the light head-seas. 


NEE morning the Manvella was on a 
bare expanse of water, and when the 
Chinaman walked about the little upper 


deck of the freighter beating the break- 
fast-gong, the sunlight which danced on 
the surface of the ocean struck on the 
quivering brass disk until it looked like 
a presumptuous little pretender to the 
throne of the great sun. 

The purser was leaning against the 
after-house—tall, lean-set of angles, all 
knees and elbows and chin. 

“Good morning,” he said to me. “Did 
you hear it?” 

“Hear what?” 

“The shot.” 

“H’m—yes, I do remember something 
that sounded like one.” 

“Yes, we lost a passenger.” 

“You don’t mean—” 

“No, but it was near a tragedy,” he 
said. “Yes, very near, I can say. There 
was a woman found her way on board. 
She was after the man I pointed out to 
you as a mining engineer from South 
America. One of the crew saw her wait 
for him and heard what she said. It 
seems that she was his wife in the past 
but had left him. She had never stopped 
regretting it, and had waited all these 
years for him to come back, and wanted 
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to belong with him again, or somsms 
the like of that. It seems she had 
afoul of him there in Frisco, and 
wouldn’t see it her way, and told her ¢ 
it was too late to make up their diy 
ences. He said he was going out to Chm 
and wouldn’t hear to doing as she ' 
And she was one of those high-stng 
women—she came down here last 
and waited for him for a last atte 
Seeing there was no use arguing with} 
she tried to shoot herself. 

“She just missed. It skinned her fon 
head, and she fell to the deck; ang 
gave a cry and dropped on his knees ig 
side her and took her in his arms § 
suppose he realized then how much 
loved him. He went ashore with her. 

“I got there too late to see the fp 
The captain was very angry about 
fuss, and he wouldn’t want me to be 
ing anything about it. The only th 
I got out of it was something I picked 
She dropped it, and somebody had kick 
it into the scuppers.” 

He held out a polished steel revohg 
with an ebony handle into which was# 
a silver monogram. 





ALIBI ANN 


(Continued from 
page 53) 








Not until the Piedmont shad passed 
Goat Island did the woman raise her 
eyes from the inky blackness of the 
water. Slowly she_ straightened her- 
self and turned for a moment toward 
the distant San Francisco shore, a 
bright flare of light against the black 
background of the night sky. The cloak 
that had been drawn high about her neck 
slipped to the deck, and Blackie, leaning 
forward, caught the glint of something in 
her hand that she had drawn from be- 
neath the discarded garment. Without 
making a sound, he stepped quickly to 
her side and laid a hand on her arm. 

The woman trembled under the pres- 
sure of the unexpected fingers, and turned 
a white and haggard face toward him. 

“Ann!” cried Blackie, and reaching 
down, he took a bottle from between ice- 
cold fingers that surrendered it without 
resistance. A thin beam of light from 
his pocket flash-lamp revealed the label. 

“‘Cyanide of potassium,’” he read. 
“So, Ann, it has come to this with you— 
you, Alibi Ann, the gamest of them all!” 

The woman turned away and looked 
out over the water. 

“Why not?” she said at last in a faint, 
far-away voice. “Other tired ones have. 
Why not I?” 

She felt the pressure of the firm fingers 
on her arm tighten. 

“Because, Ann, you never were and 
never can be a quitter,” he said quietly. 

“A quitter!” she cried wonderingly. “TI 

_don’t understand.” 

“You wouldn’t leave ‘a in prison,” 
said Blackie. “You wouldn’t quit a pal 
in trouble. You wouldn’t abandon a pal 
lying sick. No! But without knowing it, 
you were thinking of doing just that.” 

She shook her head. 

“He doesn’t need me. He doesn’t want 
me. Youth turns to youth.” For the 
first time her voice trembled. 

“Yes, and turns into old age, too, be- 


fore it finishes paying for its folly,” 
Blackie answered. “The Glad-rags Kid 
hasn’t'brains enough to know it, I admit, 
but he needs you as no one else ever did 
or will.” 

Alibi Ann turned to him instantly, with 
something like faintly kindling hope in 
her eyes. 

“You know him better than anybody,” 
Blackie went on. “Alone he couldn’t 
steal milk-bottles from doorsteps with- 
out landing himself behind bars. He has 
trained himself to spend money—lots of 
it. He has a faked reputation as a gun- 
man to uphold—or thinks he has. Well, 
given a kid without brains, a desire for 
easy money and that reputation, what’s 
the answer? You’ve played the crooked 
game long enough to know, Ann. It’s 
prison. 

“Tf you quit the Glad-rags Kid in this 
or any other way, I'll tell you just what 
will happen. He will spend all the 
money you’ve left him. Then when he 
has to have more money to live as he 
wants to, he'll try one brainless caper 
and land himself over at Quentin for the 
rest of his days. You’ve undertaken 
something, Ann, that you can’t pass up. 
You say the Kid doesn’t need you. I say 
you know better.” 

Boston Blackie laid the vial of cyanide 
in her hand. 

“There’s your bottle, Annie,” he said 
gently. “It’s up to you.” 

For a second the bottle lay in the hand 
that rested on the deck-rail. Then the 
fingers slowly opened and let it slip over- 
board, to splash faintly as it struck the 
water and vanished. Alibi Ann seized 
Blackie’s arm. 

“You're right, dear old pal,” she whis- 
pered between sobs. “I’d have been a 
quitter if I’d gone where that bottle is 
now. I’m going back to the flat, and I’ll 
wait with a smiling face for him to come, 
I'll play the game out, Blackie.” 


UST before daylight Boston Blache 

was awakened by the telephone. Am} 
voice, very low and frightened, replied 
his “Hello!” 

“It’s happened already, Blackie,” 
said. “All that you predicted came t 
to-night. Tom has killed a man at 
Trocadero Pavilion. The coppers 
him, and it looks like a hard case. That 
God—and you—I’m still here to 
him? Will you and Mary come ov 
The quicker we plan something, the be 
ter.” 

The morning newspapers carried 
news in flaring headlines. At last 
Glad-rags Kid, much-advertised gunmall 
had justified his newspaper reputation 
committing deliberate murder. It iif 
been an unusually dramatic crime, 
on the crowded dancing-floor of the Tro 
adero, under the eyes of scores of dines 
The papers agreed on all the essé 
details. The Glad-rags Kid had coma 
from his racing-car alone and at once@® 
peared to resent the fact that Miss Dt 
sie Devries, cabaret entertainer, © 
dancing with the manager of a downtom 
dining-place. As the music had @ 
and the dancer and her escort Stamm 
toward the table from which they 
ordered supper, the Glad-rags Kid mite 
cepted them. 

There had been a quick, angry @ 
change of words between the mem, 
the older had roughly shouldered the 
“gunman” aside. 
drawn his automatic and covered 
versary. But he did not shoot 
experience in gun-play ended 
had drawn his revolver—the cue % 
his opponent to fade out convener 
through the nearest door and leayem® 
“gunman” a spectacular figure in | ; 
spotlight. > ie 

This particular antagonist, 3 
knew what the San Francisco Croom 
had always. known—that the Gm 





Instantly the Kid Mt 
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@ gunman on paper only. In- 
: Pe Saesting precipitately as the 
mid expected, the girl’s escort had faced 


an up that gun, you four-flusher, 
yefore I stuff it down your throat,” he 
had commanded. “A kid’s popgun is all 
a cheap bluffer like you ought to be al- 
arry. 
ee for the first time since he had 
it, the Glad-rags Kid’s pistol had 
spat forth a jet of flame, and the man 
"sho had said “four-flusher” crumpled to 
the floor with a bullet through his heart 
=the price of forgetting that even a 
fourflusher may become the real thing 
ghen his vanity is sufficiently stung. 

The diners and dancers had fied the 
room, hysterical with fright—foremost 
among them Miss Dessie Devries—and 
left the Glad-rags Kid, very white and 

frightened, standing above the man 
he bad killed and wondering dully how 
and why it had happened. 

He had been still staring down at his 
victim when a policeman tapped him on 
the shoulder. 


ONG before the police auto reached 

the City Prison, the Glad-rags Kid 
was begging like a frightened child for 
some one among his blue-coated captors 
to telephone for Alibi Ann to come to 
him at once. He needed her now. 

Blackie It was late afternoon before Ann 
e. Annie reached the City Prison where her hus- 
plied band was confined. All day she had 

stifled a frantic desire to rush to him 
kie,” with the comfort of her love and loyalty, 
ame tlm for she knew instinctively his state of 
n at tee Utter despair and fright. But there were 


ers hata other matters vastly more important that 
. Th thust first be arranged if the Kid was to 
to have a fighting chance for life. Already 


1e ove the prosecuting attorney had announced 
the be publicly that he intended “to stamp out 

‘gumanism’ in San Francisco by insist- 
ried tee img that the so-called Glad-rags Kid, a 
last ti ROtorious criminal, be given the extreme 
3 oy of the law—death on the scaf- 


Drennan, shrewdest of criminal law- 
ft for whom Ann was waiting when 
Re appeared at his office, listened to the 
| Mory and read the papers with steadily 
§owing gravity. 

“It’s a tough case, Ann,” he said sol- 
"tmnly when he had gathered all the 
facts, “and it’s been made a hundred 
times worse by this cursed reputation as 
4 peg he » gb angt gp the papers to 
Up against him in the past. It is 
“Gilablished that his victim was unarmed. 
i knocks out self-defense. Insanity 
doesn’t go with juries any more—it’s been 
< overdone. There: were a dozen, 

twenty witnesses. We can’t get 
all out of town. I tell you frankly 
7 goig to be mighty lucky if we 
a0 save this kid’s neck.” 

“Ann shuddered, 
ne looks,” the lawyer continued, “as 
* We are up against proof of what. obvi- 
; Ously is the truth—that this young gen- 
Fc committed deliberate murder in 
_ told blood.” 

“He's only a boy,” pleaded Ann, “just 

- & poor, — boy.” 

2B evil did you marry such a 

“tel & boy for?” demanded the lawyer 
. On, for he knew and liked 
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Ann, and her voice told him how deeply 
she was suffering. 

“Because I loved him,” she answered. 
“And now that he needs me, I love him 
even more.” 

Boston Blackie, 
jumped to his feet. 

“Drennan,” he said, “play for time. 
Delay every move as long as possible. 
Have the inquest continued, the prelim- 
inary continued, everything continued. 
Every week gained is an advantage; 
every month is a victory. Anything will 
happen, you know, if you wait long 
enough for it, and something may, even 
in this case.” 

The attorney looked up with shrewd 
understanding. 

“I don’t know but you're right,” he 
said. “I don’t see a chance in the world 
to save him if he ever goes before a 
jury.” 

It was after a long day of such dis- 
couragement that Alibi Ann was ai last 
admitted to the visitors’ room at the 
prison, where the Glad-rags Kid was 
waiting. He rushed to her with out- 
stretched hands and reproachful eyes. 

“Oh, Ann,” he cried brokenly, “you’ve 
left me here for a whole day without a 
word. I thought you were not going to 
come at all. I’ve been half crazy with 
worry. Have you seen the papers? Have 
you read what the prosecutor says? He 
says he will insist that they—-hang—me 
—me!” 

He broke down completely as he spoke 
the dreaded words. 

“Never, Tom, never,” said Ann, draw- 
ing the bowed head close against her 
breast with a movement inexpressibly 
tender and protecting. “They'll never— 
do that,” she faltered, her lips refusing 
the word she meant. “Never while I 
live, Tom.” 

She told him of the employment of 
Drennan and of their plans to delay and 
; postpone each step in the preliminaries 
to the actual trial. 

“And meantime, Ann, what am I going 
to do?” he asked. “Can I get bail? Can 
you take me out of here?” 

“There is no bail for murder,” she an- 
swered regretfully. 

“Then I’ve got to stay in the dirty, 
rotten hole for days, weeks, months,” he 
cried in resentful amazement. “I can’t 
do it. I wont. There must be some way 
to release me if you'll take the trouble 
to find it. You've never had to lie in jail 
yourself, but now that I’m in, you don’t 
care. You're willing to let me stay in 
here through days of hell like this.” 

Ann dared not tell him that her one 
hope was that the subtlety of the shrewd- 
est of lawyers might win him the privi- 
lege of remaining in a prison cell instead 
of being carried, still and silent, to one 
narrower, darker, lonelier and eternally 
permanent. 

That night Alibi Ann, who had 
neither tasted food nor rested since 
the murder, worked alone in her flat on 
a list she was making of every diamond 
and jewel and marketable possession she 
owned. She was turning everything into 
cash to make a fight for the Glad-rags 
Kid’s life. 

At the same hour Dessie Devries was 
posing before the camera of a newspaper 
photographer who had promised her his 


who was with her, 


paper would treat her “beautifully” and 
that he would send her enlarged copies of 
her photograph. 


Wres passed—weeks in which the 
Glad-rags Kid fretted and fumed 
and raged at Ann because she did not 
take him from his cell and restore him 
to liberty and “life.” During those weeks 
Ann grew so old and haggard and worn 
that Mary, alarmed, begged her to come 
to Blackie’s flat, where at least she would 
have care and companionship. Ann re- 
fused. 

“I would rather stay in my own little 
place,” she said. “You know, I must sell 
it soon, and I want to be there as long 
as I can, for I’m happier there than I 
will ever be again. It is all there is left 
of my dream.” 

At the preliminary hearing the Glad- 
rags Kid, as was inevitable, was held for 
trial before the higher court and was 
moved from the City Prison to the 
County Jail, located on the outskirts of 
the city. On the next day Blackie sum- 
moned Ann. 

“T have waited until now,” he said, 
“to tell you a plan.” 

“Tell me quickly, Blackie,’ 
rising excitedly. 

“You know the Black Maria in which 
prisoners are taken back and forth from 
the County Jail to the downtown court- 
rooms,” Blackie began. ‘Well, as you 
know, it is a closed machine, boarded up 
all round, and with a door opening at the 
rear. In that door is a barred window 
big enough for a man to get through if 
the bars were sawed out and then ce- 
mented back into place to hide the cuts 
until the time for the get-away came. A 
copper is supposed to ride outside on 
the steps behind the door on the trip 
downtown, but it’s a long trip and tire- 
some work standing on the steps; so 
three times out of four the coppers ride 
on the seat with the chauffeur until they 
get downtown. Well, Ann; if those bars 
were sawed through some night while the 
Black Maria is standing in the old jail 
stables, which are unguarded, and the 
Glad-rags Kid pulled out the sawed bars 
and climbed out just where the County 
Jail drive joins the Ingleside Boulevard, 
a fast car could pick him up and race 
him. away to safety before anyone could 
interfere, even if some snitch in the 
Maria gave the alarm.” 

“You will saw those bars for me, 
Blackie?” Alibi Ann was trembling from 
head to foot. 

“Of course,” he said. 


A WEEK later the Glad-rags Kid was 
scheduled to appear in court to have 
his case set for trial. Ann visited him 
on the day before and explained Blackie’s 
plan. Instantly the Kid’s bravado and 
swagger returned. He threw back his 
shoulders triumphantly. 

“Gee, but it will be great to be on the 
street once more,” he said, 
be some little sensation for the news- 
papers, wont it! You're all right, Annie.” 

At ‘midnight Blackie returned to the 
flat where Mary and Ann were waiting, 
and reported the bars cut and everything 
ready. 

A big touring-car idled along the Ingle- 


’ 


cried Ann, 


side Boulevard in the bright sunshine the’ 


“This will . 
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following morning as the Black Mas + 
gan its daily journey into them 
Blackie was at the wheel, with Ann jaa 
him. In the tonneau was a grimy suit 
workman’s clothes—the disguise iq 
the Glad-rags Kid was to attempt ana 
cape from the State after his rescue = 

The prison car and Blackie’s, appr 
ing each other diagonally, drew near 
gether. The junction of the rosie 
which the escape was to be made wa 
hand. There was no policeman oni 
rear step. As the cars drew 
Blackie saw that the bars of the w 
were out and the way to escape q 
Then a head appeared through the 
ture—a helmeted head—and a hand 
ing a revolver. 

“A copper!” cried Blackie. “He's ae 
ing inside and guarding the open wi 
They’re wise to the job, Ann. Its gi 
off.” 

Ann made no sound, and except for 
her ghastly pallor she might not fae 
heard or understood. The Black Mam 
disappeared around a curve, and Blache 
turned his car back toward the city, die 
ing slowly on the trip that was to hae 
been a wild race to freedom for a mm 
now doomed. : 

“Mary and I and you and the 
himself knew of this,” said Blackie. “Dif 
you mention it in any way to anyone?” 

Ann shook her head. 

“Tt’s strange,” Blackie contin 
“There isn’t one chance in a million ti 
the coppers would discover the cut bam 
without information. And yet they dd” 

Ann neither cried, spoke nor gave oie 
ward indication of the bitterness of 
disappointment. She sat silent and il 
and very white, staring straight 
with eyes whose far-away look remindell 
Blackie of what he had seen in them @ 
the night she stood on the deck off 
Piedmont with a bottle of poison in im 
hand and said “Why not?” i 

Blackie returned to the Palms ands 
old Mother McGinn out to the Couiy 
Jail to investigate. She came Dag 
toward night with the explanation 

“The Kid snitched on himself,” a 
reported. “He bragged to his cell 
during the night that he’d be free and@ 
the street before the Black Maria gi 
downtown, and that the papers would i 
full of it. His cell-partner tipped # 
to the guards the first thing in the mom 
ing, and they frisked the Maria from @ 
to bottom and finally found the cut i 
They’re going to take him downtown® 
a special car with gun-guards from 
on. The Glad-rags Kid has let his tong 
put the noose round his neck for sm 
this time.” ae 

“T thought he had done it himses 
said Blackie to Ann, who sat staring 
the street with dull, glazed eyes. 
afraid it’s all off now, little wom 
They'll guard him as if he were the Ba 
ser every moment he’s out of his @ 
There’s not a chance on earth toa 
him now.” sie 

“Not a chance on earth now, Blae 
repeated Ann in a lifeless’ MOnOWE 
“Not one! Well—” . 

She stepped to Mother McGinns a 
ror and smoothed her hair and sta 
ened her hat. Then she began 10% 
as if her mind suddenly were freed 9 
crushing burden. a 
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; was some we stunt _ 
‘ he other night out at the 
bet sion, eh, Blackie!” she be- 
; and then chatted on, discussing the 
“h” with all the zest of a crook- 
without a care or a worry. “Well, 
Tye got to get downtown and see Dren- 
before he closes up for the night, 
said finally. “I'll see you to-morrow 
or next day, Blackie. Be good to your- 
self, old pal, and thanks. 
She was al leaving Blackie staring 
in exity. 
Pe ent Se her idea this time,” he 
widto himself. “But whatever it is that’s 
on her mind, it worries me.” 


T 


HE next day Alibi Ann was missing. 


He's nig Frequently both Blackie and Mary 
n wicks MN called her phone-number without getting 
Its a teply. They called at her flat and | 
found it locked and deserted. ae 
ccept far “Probably gone on one of her dia- 
not Tai mond-hunts. She was trying to raise 
k Matas a big bunch of money for the Kid's de- 
| Blackie MN fense,” conjectured Blackie; but some- 
ity, die Me how this explanation did not satisfy, and 
to haved he was distinctly uneasy. 
ir a Man Other days passed without any word 
from Ann, and then from prisoners dis- 
the Ki charged from the County Jail, San Fran- 
ie. “Dil MF cisco’s crook-world heard startling news. 
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Tt was that Ann had “quit” the Glad-rags | 
Kid. 






“She sent him a note by her lawyer 
tellin’ him she was beatin’ it,” Reddy the | 
Rube reported. “He’s ravin’ like a luna- | 
tic and callin’ her copper-hearted and a 
tat and so on. She didn’t even pay his 
Mouthpiece” (lawyer), “and the Kid 
had to hock all his stones to make good. | 
isthe right dope, folks. I heard the | 
Kid tell it with my own ears.” 

"It's a lie, even though that fool Kid 
is telling it. It will take better evidence 
than his to convince me that Alibi Ann 
fas turned ‘wrong,’” Blackie answered 













y. 
mht notwithstanding his denial, Boston 
ie was worried. He called at Dren- 
han’s office. 
Some of the gang just in from the | 
ty’ are spreading the news that Ann 
sas quit the Glad-rags Kid,” Blackie be- 





— @. “They 4 she sent him a note by 
y Saying she was going. I know it 
4 itl eat tree” a 
¢ ME “It is true, Blackie,” Drennan inter- 
rom We Mped. “TI delivered the note myself. 
-ut b he came kere and told me what she was 
fing to do. She surprised me, I’ll ad- | 
mit’ After he finished raving over it, 
ihe Kid gave me the note to keep for 
for § him. Tl show it to you if you like.” 


ew an envelope addressed to her | 
in Ann’s writing from his desk | 
ded o to Blackie, who took it | 
air of one disbelieving his eyes. | 
is what he read: ‘ 
Tom: 


oy luck and good-by. I’ve done all 
or you, but there isn’t a chance 
i » and I’m on my way. You'll 
Sell your diamonds and car to 
a - I would, but I haven't 






& 
ever 


rit} 


F 


ry 


ie ANN. 

“ng vd by the note’s reve- | 

i > thing wasn’t possible, he 
and yet it was true. 

“ ‘ag have worried herself crazy,” 





| ; 


ments.please be tolerant 
this season.if BV.D. 


rgarments. are 
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he insisted. “In her right mind Alibi 
Ann never could have written that note 
to a husband facing the gallows. Why, 
it’s downright yellow.” 

“She was in her right mind when she 
wrote the note,’ the lawyer replied 
gravely. 


Sy the day that the Glad-rags Kid 
went to trial for the murder at the 
Trocadero, Boston Blackie and a few 
others were in the Chinese room at the 
Palms, when Mac the Gun came bursting 
in with an afternoon paper. 

“Pipe the news, fellers!” he cried ex- 
citedly. “Glad-rags has copped a plea” 
(pleaded guilty) ‘an’ got off with a life 
jolt. That’s only half. Alibi Ann was 
grabbed las’ night for the big jewel-job 
up at the Pullman house. The bulls has 
her dead to rights. They found all the 
sparks and even the clothes and wig she 
wore when she was in the Pullman place. 
The old lady has identified her, and Ann 
sees it’s all off and comes clean with a 
confession to the dicks” (detectives). 

“What!” cried Blackie, snapping the 
paper from his hand. 

It was all there exactly as Mac had re- 
lated it. Ann, whose cunning in evading 
the best efforts of the police had supplied 
her moniker of “Alibi Ann,” had been 
tripped at last. And no less surprising 
was the sudden change in heart of the 
prosecuting attorney, who, after stoutly 
asserting for weeks that he would insist 
on the death-penalty for the Glad-rags 
Kid, had at the last moment permitted 
him to plead guilty and take a prison 
sentence. 

The paper passed from hand to hand, 
and as each read it, the men looked at 
one another questioningly, but hesitated 
before voicing something evidently in all 
their minds. Halsted Street Al was the 
first to speak: 

“There’s something rotten in Denmark, 
boys,” he said slowly, “and something 
else rottener yet right here in Frisco. 
Glad-rags saves his neck and gets let off 
light, and Alibi Ann is grabbed with the 
goods all in the same day. What for did 
that prosecutor let the Kid off with a 
stir jolt after bragging he would hang 
him—which he sure could have done? 
Not for nothing, believe me. Boys, some- 
body snitched on Alibi Ann, and that 
somebody is the Glad-rags Kid.” 

“Ann had quit him, and he was sore, 
anyway,” spoke up another. “She done 
wrong to blow him when he was up 
against it, but that don’t give him no 
license to turn copper. He’s plain rat, 
folks.” 

Blackie rose and put on his coat. 

“I’m going down to see Ann right now 
and find out exactly what he has done,” 
said Blackie. 


A! ANN greeted Blackie eagerly. 
He was amazed at her appearance. 
She looked almost happy—almost like the 
Ann who had lavished all her love on the 
now-desolate little flat on Lyons Street. 

“Oh, Blackie, I’m so glad you’re here!” 
she cried delightedly. “I was going to 
send for you, for there is something I 
want you to do for me.” 

She hesitated for a moment. 

“T suppose the gang are all saying the 
Kid snitched on me to save himself,” 


she went on, studying Blackie’s face as 
she talked. 

“Isn’t. that what they ought to be say- 
ing?” demanded Blackie. ‘“Isn’t that the 
truth?” 

“That’s the reason I wanted to see you, 
Blackie. I don’t want that said of Tom. 
I want you to tell everybody you know 
in town that it isn’t true.” 

“T wont do it, Ann,” Blackie answered 
angrily. “I wont give a rat like that a 
good name even for you.” 

“But he didn’t do it,” Ann asserted, 
and Blackie all at once realized that she 
spoke the truth. “As far as I know, Tom 
never heard of the Pullman jewels, and 
anyway, he couldn’t have snitched on me, 
because,”—she glanced cautiously over 
her shoulder and lowered her voice,— 
“because, Blackie, I didn’t steal them.” 

“You didn’t!” cried Blackie. “Then 
why have you confessed that you did? 
Explain it, Ann, explain it. I can’t make 
even a guess at the answer.” 

Ann drew closer to him and spoke in a 
whisper. 

“You and Drennan are the only two in 
the world who will ever know the truth, 
Blackie. He'll never tell, and I know 
you wont,” Ann said. “On the day when 
the rescue failed, you told me there 
wasn’t a chance in the world to save the 
Kid, and there wasn’t, except one. That 
one chance was that the prosecutor would 
consent to let him take a plea and a 
prison-sentence. The prosecutor wouldn’t 
consent—he wanted a hanging. Well, I 
had a plan of my own to change his mind. 

“He and the police-department are at 
outs. I knew he would do almost any- 
thing to clear up the Pullman mystery 
and show up the police by getting back 
the jewels himself. I knew who pulled 
that job. It was Baltimore Ben and his 
Mollie. I followed them to Seattle, and 
there, Blackie, I bought the Pullman jew- 
els of them. 

“When I got back, I sent Drennan to 
the prosecutor to hint that he might be 
able to fix it for him to get back the Pull- 
man jewels. The ’cutor bit. He wanted 
those jewels bad. Drennan told him Tom 
knew where they were and might agree 
to tell if he could get a prison sentence. 
The ’cutor spluttered for a while, but 
finally agreed, except that he insisted that 
he must have the thief as well as the 
Pullman jewels—somebody has to do 
time for that job, he declared, or the Kid 
must hang. 

“Drennan came back, thinking it was 
all off‘and that he would have to go to 
trial with the Kid’s case, but I told him 
to agree to the ’cutor’s terms—the jewels 
and the thief too, in return for the Kid’s 
life. And that’s why, Blackie, I’m going 
to take a jolt at last—my first one, and 
for a job I didn’t do!” 

“Ann! Ann!” murmured Blackie, 
divided between admiration for her game- 
ness -and sorrow for her fate. “You are 
buying the Kid’s life with yours.” 

“Tt’s cheap as dirt at the price,” she 
said, and she meant it. 

“But the note to the Kid saying you 
had quit him,” said Blackie. “You wrote 
that and let him believe it was so. 
Why?” 

“Camoufake, Blackie. Pure camoufake. 
You -know it isn’t safe to trust Tom to 
keep anything to himself. And yet we 
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had to convince the prosecutor si 
this was absolutely on the squm 
that Tom had a real reason fon 
me and wanting to see me in 
That’s why I wrote the note 
everybody think it was on th 
Up in the prosecutor’s office the 
ways think that Tom did the gum 
but I want you to be able to tel} 
gang he’s right and no snitch, ¥ 
say you know it’s so, they'll al} 
word for it.” “a 
ate a wonder, Ann,” Blacks 
“Oh, yes, I did the job ight » 
all the trimmings,” Ann ada 
trace of pride. “I had Mollie dm 
exactly how she was dressed when de 
into the Pullman house and conpaii 
old lady while Ben turned the tie 
duplicated her costume—hat, dregs: 
and all—and got a wig that mz 
lie’s hair. All this junk was in te 
ready for the ’cutor’s men to findw 
they pulled their raid and got me am 
jewels. Of ccurse, they dressed meg 
the clothes this morning, and Mah 
man identified me immediately, 
half hard to alibi yourself into jal 
“How much time are they gom 
give you, Ann?” asked Blackie, tm 
his head to hide his eyes. , 
“The limit—twenty years,” she 
swered calmly and _ without i 
“That’s the deal we made, The! 
was to be free to do his worst 
Pullman thief.” e 
“Twenty years! Oh, Annie,” é& 
Blackie, “this is awful!” } 
“Tt’s a long time, Blackie, a@ 
long time, but it was the best f 
do,” said Ann, growing suddenly ¢ 
“Do you know how old Ti® 
twenty years?” she asked after® 
pause. “Nearly sixty! A 
old woman fit for nothing but thep 
house.” : 
The weary, haggard look was 
back over her face. 4 
“There is one last favor I'm ga 
ask you, Blackie,” she said umm 
“Tom is upstairs in the anteroom® 
to be taken back to the County 
don’t see him now to say good-by, ia 
will see him, Blackie—never - 
long as I live. Will you try to im 
me to be taken up there just 10 
moment?” a 
“J wont try to fix it; I'll doit” 
answered. 


WI 


HE Glad-rags Kid was sitting ™™ 
back toward her when ; 
her first glimpse of him. Beside ia 
with her hands clasped in his, sé 
Devries. 
Alibi Ann, as she caught sighs 
girl, caught her breath in a quick, , 
gasp. Then slowly she m wi 
back to her lips the smile that 
on them when she entered. 
“T’ye.come to say good-by, Tai 
said gently. 
“Oh, it’s you, is it?” am 
Glad-rags Kid, looking up with 8 
“Now that I’ve got myself outé 
you turn up like a bad penty = 
wanted anywhere. It strikes me 
your nerve with you to be here? 
His anger and disdain grew 5% 
“That was a swell little mows 
me,” he continued. “That 
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s ou-are. I'd be headed for 
eT by now if I had depended 
‘on you for anything. Didn’t even have 
ihe dough to help pay my lawyer, “did 
sa? But now when you're in trouble 
ae you come sneaking back looking 
, sympathy. Well, you wont get it 


yiah the fear of death now safely be- 


ied him, the Glad-rags Kid was his old 
saseering, bullying self again. 
Albi Ann stood looking down at him 
fea full minute with immeasurable love 
p that seemed to be searching and 
mmorizing every line in his face. Sud- 
idenly she stooped and kissed him. 
 “Good-by, Tom dear,” she whispered 
Hiv. “It’s the last time we will ever 
tee each other in this world.” 
She was gone before his jeering reply 
d reach her. 
S"Why didn’t you tell him you have 
eid for his life with twenty years oi 
own?” demanded Blackie as the door 
ged shut behind them. 
| didn’t want him to know,” Ann an- 
sed in the detached, far-away tones 
ie had heard on the deck of the Pied- 
“Tt will be easier for him to 
wink of me as he does now than to 
now that I’m doing time for his sake. I 
that girl will be decent enough to 
ist him. Prison life is going to be hard 
him, poor boy. : 
© “No, I wont let myself be sorry she is 
there with him now,” she continued, 
Speaking as if to herself alone. ‘No mat- 
how kindly he felt toward me, we 
uid never, never meet again, anyway. 
ibe a woman of sixty when I come 
mck—if I do come back. It’s all over 


) For the first time Ann let the grief and 
liness' in her tortured heart sweep 
away all self-control. Even crook-women 
fe women beneath their masks. Drop- 
mg her head, Ann sobbed as women do 
m the first clods of falling earth 
uch the caskets of their dead. 
Alter many minutes the flood of tears 
ally ceased, and Ann looked up at 
mackie with eyes that were resolutely 
fageous behind their wet lashes. 
| Two lines of a poem I read years and 
mts ago have been running through my 
ma for days,” she said. “Listen, 
“The sins ye do two by two 
Ye shall pay for one by one. 
That comes home to me now, Blackie, 
ucularly that last line. It is ‘one by 
m that Tom and I are going to pay— 
© one by one—apart.” 
seam her eyes flooded with tears, but 
me orushed them aside. 
y, I have something precious 
take ‘across to the prison with me, 
mene, she said with a smile on her 
‘and her eyes that was not forced. 
And it’s something no one and nothing— 
= ‘veh penitentiary walls—can take 
me. It’s the memory of the 
= out on Lyons Street—the 
me that was a little bit of heaven while 


‘a Ann took Boston Blackie’s hand 


sopeay, Old pal,” she said, “I’ve 
~ ‘He game, haven’t I?” 


ere ube another story of the 


Prey in an early issue. 
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The Right Camera 
for These Stirring Times 


Picture opportunities are plentiful. Be 
ready for them with the Ansco V-P No. 2. 
It rests so lightly in your pocket, and gets 
into action so quickly, that you will want to 
carry it with you always. Its fast anastigmat 
lens, in exclusive combination with a simple 
micrometer focusing device, assures pic- 
tures sharp and clear in every detail. 


ANS CG 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


The watch-case cover protecting 
the high grade lens, the genuine fine 
grain leather covering and the superb 
workmanship are in perfect harmony 

with the, pictures it 
takes, and unite in 
making the Ansco 
V-P No.2 a cam- 
era which you will 
be proud to own. 








Write for specimen picture 

on Cyko Paper. Then ask 

the Ansco dealer for a 
demonstration. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, NewYork 


Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 2 makes 2V%a x 3%e inch 
pictures. Equipped with Modico Anastigmat 
lens, F7.5, $20.00; with Ansco Anastigmat 
lens, F 6.3, $27.50; in Extraspeed Bionic 
shutter (maximum speed 1/200 second). 
Other Ansco Cameras $2.75 up. 
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QUICK AND SUDDEN 





hemence that he couldn’t simply be 
friends. And he was as sincere as he had 
been in his earlier assumption that they 
could be. The explanation was that when 
he was away from her it seemed possible, 
and when he was with her he knew it 
wasn’t. : 
Elizabeth had gone to the window and 
stood looking out. A taxi whirled up 
and stopped in front of the house. She 
told herself that it couldn’t possibly be— 
be anybody. Nevertheless she watched 
almost breathlessly while a tall figure 
which had dislodged itself from the taxi 
settled with the driver and then proceeded 
up the front steps three at a lick. 
She turned and caught sight of Sam’s 
face. 
“Did you say something?” she asked 
doubtfully. 
“T said good-by,” he announced with 
awful solemnity. 
The butler interceded with: “Mr. 
Girard.” 
“I’m at home,” she said, with no recol- 
lection of ever having considered saying 
anything else. 
She turned to Sam. “I’m so sorry,” 
she professed. But she looked anything 
but sorry. And Sam grew \savage and— 
as Pete entered—sardonic. 
Elizabeth turned to greet the intruder. 
“T think,” she said, “that you know Mr. 
Lorden.” 
Pete shook hands with cordiality—Sam 
in a manner that suggested pistols for two 
and after a brief interval coffee for one. 
“I’m awfully sorry,” said Pete, “but I 
was delayed.” 
Elizabeth nodded. She suspected from 
the way he had come up the front steps 
that the delay had been unavoidable. 
And for the moment, at least, her doubts 
were dispelled by the charm of his en- 
gaging, boyish grin. She turned to Sam, 
ready to speed the departing guest. 
Sam, however, had sat down. It was 
almost painfully apparent that he had 
changed his mind. He had the air of 
saying: “This inanimate chair shall walk 
out of this room as soon as I.” He was 
going to stay. 
There are times, as some philosopher 
says, when a man is so miserable that 
if he doesn’t touch bottom, he’ll bust. 
Sam was bound to touch bottom. 
Elizabeth was furious at him, sitting 
there like—like a goop! She determined 
to ignore him. As a result, she talked to 
Pete with a sprightliness and cordiality 
which, she was to tell herself later, were 
all Sam’s fault. 
_ The hour that followed was not a suc- 
cess. It was an actual relief when, after 
she had seated herself beside the piano 
through sheer nervousness, Sam inquired 
bitterly if she wouldn’t sing. Elizabeth 
sang. Sam turned the pages. Pete had 
sprung to the task simultaneously, but 
Sam had plainly intimated that he con- 
sidered this an overt act which, if per- 
sisted in, would lead to the breaking of 
diplomatic relations.. Pete, being still in 
full possession of his humor, fell away. 

At ten o’clock Pete, seeing that it had 
settled down to a test of staying power 


with Elizabeth as the innocent—or almost 
innocent—neutral, rose and took his leave. 

Sam had risen too, and she was con- 
scious of him, standing very straight and 
being very saturnine in the background. 
She could not pry open the mystery, but 
Pandoralike, she must finger the box. 

“Did you get—the position?” she asked 
ever so innocently. 

“Not—yet!” said Pete. 

He met her eyes squarely, and she saw 
his jaw tauten. And she thought: 

“If he is false, there is no truth in the 
world.” 

Elizabeth turned to the piano as Pete 
left the room. She stood there, her back 
to Sam, until the front door opened and 
closed. Then-she turned, her eyes flash- 
ing like those of an indignant goddess. 

“Well,” she demanded, “are you ready 
to go now?” 

Sam looked fifty scared and fifty de- 
fiant. 

“T am ready,” he said, “to go straight 
to the devil.” 

Elizabeth should have been touched, 
but she wasn’t. 

“Tt’s too bad,” she said very clearly, 

“that you didn’t decide to go two hours 
ago.” 
Afterward she had the grace to be 
ashamed and a little frightened. If Sam 
should really do anything desperate, she 
would never forgive herself. But of 
course Sam didn’t. They seldom do. 


pLIZABETE waited up for her father. 
He was tall and gray-haired, and his 
close-clipped gray mustache was just one 
more touch of distinction. As he entered 
the house, he looked like a successful man 
who is tired and wonders whether, after 
all, success is not as futile as life itself. 

Then Elizabeth swooped down upon 
him with a rustling of skirts, and his 
eyes brightened and his face changed 
miraculously. 

“They made him speak his piece, and 
he was all tired out, so he was,” she 
soothed. “Come into the library and be 
comfy, Daddy.” 

He relaxed himself into a big leather 
chair, and she sat on the arm and put her 
warm cheek against his. He reached up 
and took her hand, and his neck got a 
crick in it. But he was content; life 
was not futile. 

“How much,” she said presently, “does 
a street-car conductor get?” 

“Fifteen or sixteen dollars a week.” 

“Oh,” she said. 

Then she yawned—a test of attractive- 
ness which she passed superbly—and said 
it was time he was abed. 

In her room she looked at herself in 
the mirror first critically and then 
thoughtfully. She undressed very slowly, 
and when she finally got to bed, she lay 
there wide-eyed. And mystery is to every 
woman what Bluebeard’s closet was to 
his wife. 

He had come. And he hadn’t pre- 
tended that he had landed the job. Per- 
haps he had failed to get the job and 
hadn’t. any money left. And so rather 
than return to Denver and face his father, 


(Continued from” 
page 47) 


he had become a street-car conju 


(Elizabeth was well acquainted with 
as portrayed in the best sellers.) 
course he wouldn’t be a street-cary 
ductor long. He’d land a big job say 
This seemed as logical and as pla 
as that two and two make four & 
then in trying to prove it, she discoy 
it seemed to make six—or per : 
If he were broke, why had he arrigg 
a taxi? 

Elizabeth sighed. 
gone as he should! 


If Sam had 


HE next morning she breakfasted 
her father and then went shop 

It was almost one when she 
home. 

“Mr. Girard has been caffing 
ma’am,” said the butler. 

“Did he say he’d call again?” she 
quickly. 

“No ma’am, but—” 

“Didn’t he leave any number?” 

“No ma’am, but—” 

“You are sure?” 

The butler looked injured. Befor 
could speak, however, the telephone t 
“T’ll answer it,” said Elizabeth. 
The butler bowed. “It’s him;allm 
he said to himself. “Every ten mi 
this blinkin’ morning!” ; 

When she left the telephone, Elizah 


had made a promise that self-rem 


prudence and, if you choose, 
modesty should have prevented her 
ing. She was going to meet Pete at 
car-barns, where people from li 
transferred from one car to aim 
which would take them to the “Tube® 

The only possible explanation wast 
he seemed quite excited and said 
wanted terribly to see her. And 
she—could she come? 

She flew upstairs and went 


those feminine preparations that ates 


posed to keep husbands—and ofht 
waiting interminably. Yet she was 

car-barn five minutes before the houte 
Pete had been there half an hom 
didn’t matter. a 


“You,” he proclaimed, “are a pam 


brick.” : 

She colored deliciously, as if to 
him what a pretty shade of rose ape 
brick could be. He took a deept 
and then, as if the world were lis 
he were about to show it to her, le 
to where a group of people stood 
side a car. . 

The conductor ignored them, mam 
ally and collectively. He was 
visible, if they weren’t. He stood Of 


coin-box and seemed to be auditing® 


daily accounts or writing a letter @ 
mother or something. 4 
“That,” explained Pete with a@ 
triumph in his voice, “is ’ 
thing conductors love to do. He 
open the door and let us m, 
rather make us wait.” z 
Elizabeth’s eyes widened. Buty 
she could more than wonder what?™ 
driving at, the conductor loo 
seemed to notice the supplicamts 
first time. He opened the door | 
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; ively,” he suggested. 

‘ =, he a conductor or motorman 
does anything like that, it makes a pas- 
Senger sore,” continued Pete the moment 
‘hey had gained a seat inside. “The con- 
‘ t ill-will doesn’t amount to much 
at the time, perhaps, but it has a cumula- 
five effect that in the course of a year 
Suis the road a lot of trouble and 
4 ” 
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Mpows. “I don’t—quite understand.” 
Some of these disgruntled passengers 
igre going to sit on juries that hear cases 
minst the road,” explained Pete. “Others 
be witnesses. They're all prejudiced 


right at the start, and if they get a 





é arrit 
a had 
s. 09 


Mf see,” said Elizabeth. But she didn’t. 
“That’s one of the things I told the 


ne ident of the road this morning,” said 

alfing "The president of the road?” she 
Be echoed bewilderedly. 

” she | Pete nodded. ‘And that wasn’t the 


only thing I told him,” he went on. “See 
that bunch of papers hanging up there 
in the front of the car—on a string?” 
Elizabeth leaned forward so that she 
ight see. “I see them,” she said, as if 
she suspected a catch in that too. 
He*reacbed into his pocket. ‘“Here’s 
one of them. See? It’s a four-page folder 
Galled ‘Service.’ It’s one of the presi- 
ent’s pet schemes, to give the public the 
Mailway’s side of the case.” 
He passed her the folder. “What do 
syou think of it?” 
Sliabeth eyed it dubiously. “Part of 
it is torn off,” she protested. 
| "It certainly is,” declared Pete with 
immense satisfaction. “And if you'll 
Wok up front there, you will see that 
tyery time a passenger has tried to take 
one, a quarter of it has stayed behind— 
the most important quarter, too. It’s 
nd to tear, suspended by a string that 





yer?” 




















» Did—did you tell the president of 
ithe road that?” 

» fdid. And I told him that half the 
passengers wouldn’t bother to reach up 
for them, anyway. They ought to 
them in little metal holders with 
uere’s your copy’ or something like that 
on them.” 








| “I shouldn’t even have known I was 














f to Ope ed to take one,” she said. 

ea peli. "at's another thing I told him. The 
ep be Ta was—” 

re his sill Elizabeth interrupted. “I wish”—des- 
er, led Samm PEC “that you would tell me why 
stood ttold him all these things and what he 


Twas Saving that for the grand 


” 


emmax,” he explained doubtfully. - “But 
rh ng Soe now—” 
4 h nodded vigorously. “I do!” 
- “Well, Said Pete, “the president of 
is the man I was gunning for. 
4 told you about the position, and how 
eee would be a lot of men after it. 
iI knew they’d all have bang-up ref- 
es and a fine lot of talk, and I 
ed to dope out something different. 
us Sent a letter to him—” 
ome ’ ema his pocket. 
. ‘at's. n copy of it, if you 
40 read it,” he ia § 
















sheth puckered her fascinating | 


ghance to take a crack at the road, they'll | 
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Steel Lined W 
AKE your showery hunting days this Fall the good days for 
ducks they really ought to be, with the right shotshelle— 
Remington UMC Smokeless “Arrow™ or “Nitro Club” Wetproof 
Steel Lined “Speed Shells.” No matter how much water may get 
to them, they will actually stay just as dry and serviceable 
barrel of your Remington UMC Pump Gun or Autoloading Shotgun. 
Those finest of shoalwater fowl, the big mallards—which you can 
seldom get within gunshot of when it is calm and fair—will 
so quick to take wing. But your shells must be right. 


emindgto. 
Re Nt % 
for Shooting Right 


Remington UMC Smokeless “Arrow” and “Nitro Club” 
Wetproof Steel Lined “ Speed Shells” are made complete~ 
ly waterproof by a wonderful process, invented for 
them and used exclusively in their manufacture. 
The result is a shell that will work right through the gun 
and shoot right throughout an all day downpour— 

hard and smooth as glass, with no softening of the turned-over end 

or bulging of the top wad, in the wettest coat pocket. 

In black powder, buy the old reliable “New Club,” now Wetproof 


sealed at turnover and top wad. 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in Your Community 
Clean and oil your gun with REM OIL, the combina- 
tion Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive 
THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGECO.. Ine. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Building New York 
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Everywhere to ride and exhibit 
the new Ranger “Motor- 
bike” completely equipped 
with electric light and horn, 
carrier,stand, tool tank, coaster- 
brake, mud guards and anti- 

other 


Rider Agents Wanted 






S, 
famous *'RANGER'’ line of bicycles. 


DELIVERED FREE on approval 
and 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. Send far 
big free catalogand particulars of 
our Factory-direct-to-Rider mar- 
velous offers and terms. 

Lamps, Horns, Wheels, 
Sundries. and parts for 
all bicycles—at half usual prices. \ 
SEND NO MONEY, but tell us exactly what ¥ 
you need. Do not buy until you get our 
prices, terms and the big FREE catalog. 
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Mr. James Bush, 
President Electric Interurban and 
Tube Railways Company: 
Dear Sir: 

I am one of a dozen-odd candidates 
for the position of assistant to the presi- 
dent. I have the same training and ap- 
proximately the same experience as the 
rest. 

I shall arrive in your city on the 
eleventh. Within forty-eight hours I 
will call at your office and ask for an 
appointment. At that time I will sub- 
mit suggestions as to ways in which 
the efficiency of your system may be in- 
creased, 

It is possible, perhaps, that your sys- 
tem is flawless. In that event I shall 
not seek an appointment. Any one of 
the dozen candidates would do equally 
well in a case like that. 

Respectfully yours, 
Petrer GIRARD. 


Elizabeth glanced up at him. 

“Tt sounds awfully cocky,” he apolo- 
gized with a blush. “But I wanted to get 
his interest.” 

“Did—did you?” 

Pete tried to look modest, but only 
succeeded in looking as proud and as 
pleased as Punch. “I,” he announced, 
“am the new assistant to the president.” 

“I’m so glad,” she said. 

Pete took a deep breath, to give his 
emotions air. 

“T’d made up my mind I'd start right 
in as a conductor for a day and keep 
my eyes open,” he said. “And I did.” 


Seve conductor for more than a day in- 
tervened: “Change for the tube. 
Leave by the forward door.” 
Pete rose. “There’s our train now.” 
The train was full, and so they had 
to stand, clinging to the straps. 





| THE OATH OF A DARTY 


“How many electric lights are there 
in this car?” he demanded. 

Elizabeth counted. “Twenty-four.” 

“Eight cars make a total of one hundred 
and ninety-two lamps in the train,” said 
Pete. “In a minute we'll come to the 
surface, and we'll stay there for two 
minutes and eight seconds. But the lights 
wont be turned off. They never are. 
Do you realize what they represent?” 

Elizabeth admitted. she did not. 

“Tt means that taking an eight-hour 
day as an average, and with the trains 
running at two-minute intervals, both 
ways, this road keeps over ninety thousand 
lamps burning for two minutes every day 
on one stretch of track without any 
earthly reason. In a year—” 

“Oh, please don’t,” begged Elizabeth. 
“T hate—figures.” 

Pete smiled. “Here we go up now. 
See—the lights are still on.” 

“T think,” exclaimed Elizabeth, “that 
you are simply wonderful!” She stopped 
suddenly, and colored. Memory had ar- 
rested her, and Conscience was reading 
the charge. “What were you thinking 
yesterday?” it demanded. 

Elizabeth struggled against it. Then, 
“T knew that you—that you were a con- 
ductor. I saw you yesterday,” she said. 

“You did?” It was plain he thought 
that quite wonderful of her. 

Elizabeth did not heed him. Con- 
science was still speaking. “Come now, 
confess!” it thundered. 

“I—I thought you were a four—a four- 
flusher,”’ she blurted out miserably. He 
would h-hate her for that. 

Miraculously, he didn’t. “Look at me,” 
he commanded. 

Elizabeth’s heart gave a hop, skip and 
a jump. She lifted her face to his, because 








As has been said, Bean was clever. He 
could move Mrs. Doane. He could make 
her dinner a guestless dinner, and he 
could make all her future affairs guestless 
affairs. He telephoned to Mr. Doane, 
and that Big Man came hurrying down, 
and Bean gave him his ultimatum. It 
was after the most miserable half-hour 
of their lives, with Bean sitting on the 
huge Doane divan, that Mrs. Doane wiped 
her eyes and Mr. Doane said: 

“Then that is settled! The redhead 
and his wife will get their invitations by 
messenger in the morning.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Doane. 

In her mind she said something else. 
She said that, because this thing had been 
done to her, she would thrust Flossie Mae 
on Riverbank in season and out of sea- 
son. She would make every woman and 
every club swallow Flossie Mae,whole and 
claim to enjoy her! 

“TI will put her at my husband’s right 
hand,” said Mrs. Doane to herself. “T'll 
ram her down their throats!” 

She did not wait to send the invitation 
in the morning. She telephoned then and 
there and she called Flossie Mae “dear.” 

“I did not accept,” said Flossie Mae 
when Brick came home to the boarding- 
house. “I waited to ask you, Brick, dear.” 


“But, sweetheart of the world,” he said, 


“of course you will accept, and you'll be 
the queenliest of them all.” 

“But what you swore?” she said. “You 
told me you swore that the ink was not 
made, nor ever would be, with which you 
would sign that franchise that has made 
all the trouble. You—” 

“There are other things a man can sign 
with as well as ink, darling of the uni- 
verse,” said Darty. 

“T know, Brick dear,” said Flossie Mae, 
“but the other thing you swore—that you 
would never sign but with the blood of a 
Bean, with blood from the heart of a 
Bean—” 

“I’m a hot-headed son of the green 
island!” said Darty. “My tongue runs 
away with me. But never fret! I'll think 
my way out of that, bright star of the 
heavens.” 

And he did. He spoke to Doane. 

“T’ll sign the franchise for you, Doane,” 
he said, “but not until you have delivered 
the goods. I’ll not sign it now, and I'll 
not sign it when Flossie Mae and me enter 
your house; but, if all goes well and we 
are treated as guests of honor, as a mayor 
and mayoress, and folk .of the line of 
Brian Boru, should be treated, I'll sign 
the franchise when the last. course is 
served at the dinner, though why we are 
invited after what Flossie Mae heard 
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she must. In his eyes there = 
which caused hers to grow 
darker. It was a breath-takj 

“Did you really think that j 
heart ?” 

“No,” she said breathlessly 
didn’t. I said, ‘If he is falseus 
broke off suddenly, in a panic, 
train was diving back into the 
fore either spoke. ” 

“Once,” he said, in a voice 
while it compelled, “a chap tolg 
love was like spring, sometimes 
gradual, sometimes quick and § 
asked him where he got that @ 
he said out of a book! I’ve ky 
since I first saw you, that it can 
—and sudden. Elizabeth!” 

She tried to look at 
blinded her. As if she were & 
the telephone and somebody hj 
she heard a woman’s voice: | 

“And I says to her, ‘I aint ge 
nobody’s goat—’ ” 24 

Then he was talking again, 

“There’s a switch just aboves 
hand,” he said, so low that none! 
could hear, so vibrant that it Se 
echo through her. “I’m going ti 
and twenty-four lights will go oup 
seconds. If you. think that 9 
could be quick and sudden for yom 

Elizabeth trembled; the lighten 
denly flashed out. a 

“Gracious!” exclaimed the lady 
wasn’t going to be nobody's goat, 

“Blown a fuse,” explained a he 
bass voice from beside her. 

Elizabeth was gazing straight 
too straight ahead—when the lights ¢ 
on again. And she looked the least 
rumpled—as if it had been quick 
sudden with her, too. 


(Continued from 
page 83) 





to the contrary, I don’t know. 3 
there’s one thing I’d be liking, if 
not too much trouble to your lady.” | 
“No trouble at all, Darty,” pulted 
Doane when he had heard. 
“Because I’m that sleepy-headed 
at night I’m apt to fall asleep and te 
nuisance to good society with my sim 
unless I have a small cup of deme 
double and triple strong, to keep 
awake. I like it black as ink, but at 
do you mind,” said Brick, with at 
“Black coffee, made out of the 
the real blood of the bean, from the 
of the bean, as you may Say. 
enough, mind you, for a man dit 
pen in and sign a franchise with, # 
has an oath to that effect.” | 
For once Mr. Doane saw 3 joke 
“A document signed with cofiee # 
be perfectly legal,” he said, § 
“And relieve the Eight Big Me! 
Riverbank of the annoyance of mult 
Lawyer Bean to get his heart's Dx 
his heart has any blood in it,” be 
with a grin, “and if it would annoy 
Eight Big Men to do any little thing™ 
that.” 
“Flossie Mae Makes Peace,” anol 
Mr. Butler’s stories of the wild 
man in love and politics, will « 
in our next issue. — 
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Qa Lies 


German agents are everywhere, eager to gather scraps of news about our men, our ships, our munitions. 


It is still possible to get such information through to Germany, where thousands of these fragments—often 
individually harmJess—are patiently pieced together into a whole which spells death to American soldiers and 


danger to American homes. 





handed to him by the carelessness of loyal Americans. 


Do not discuss in public, or with strangers, any news of 
troop and transport movements, of bits of gossip as to our 
military preparations, which come into your possession. 


: Do not permit your friends in service to tell you—or 
Write you—‘‘inside’’ facts about where they are, what they are 


doing and seeing. 


; Do not become a tool of the Hun by passing on the mali- 
» Gious, disheartening rumors which he so eagerly sows. Remem- 

he asks no better service than to have you spread his lies of 
© disasters to our soldiers and sailors, gross scandals in the Red 
a Coss, cruelties, neglect and wholesale executions in our camps, 


y: inkenness and vice in the Expeditionary Force, and other 
to ‘ tales certain to disturb American patriots and to bring anxiety 
ith, if and grief to American parents. 









Pp COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 


8 JACKSON PLACE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 


THE PUBLISHERS OF THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


But while the enemy is most industrious in trying to collect information, and his systems elaborate, he is 
mot superhuman—indeed he is. often very stupid, and would fail to get what he wants were it not deliberately 


And do not wait until you catch someone putting a bomb 
under a factory.. Report the man who spreads pessimistic 
stories, divulges—or seeks—confidential military information, 
cries for peace, or belittles our efforts to win the war. 


Send the names of such persons, even if they are in uni- 
form, to the Department of Justice, Washington. Give all the 
details you can, with names of witnesses if possible—show the 
Hun that we can beat him at his own game of collecting 
scattered information and putting it to work. ‘The fact that 
you made the report will not become public. 


You are in contact with the enemy foday, just as truly as 
if you faced him across No Man's Land. In your hands are 
two powerful weapons with which to meet him—diseretion 
and vigilance. Use them. 


INFORMATION 


George Creel, Chairman 
The Secretary of State 
The Secretary of War 
The Secretary of the Navy 


United States Gov't Comm. on Publie Information 
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and SAVE MONEY 


UILDING materials have advanced in price. 
Mask X before’ subject that interests you Labor is scarce and high. You could not today 
and Mail This Coupon 10 | rebuild-your present home for much less than 
et De eonT De Neseuns 6 CO double the price it cost you. So much more reason 
: why you should fully protect your investment. 

ADVERTISING DIVISION 


WILMINGTON, z..a. DELAWARE HARRISONS 


Rubber Cloth 


seve | iD & COUN 
=a a 


Ether (A Du Pont Product) 


will safeguard your home and save you money. It is durable 
: paint made to withstand the ravages of time and hold its 
pleasing color. , 
Behind it stand 125 years of skill and experience. That's 
why it gives fullest value and service. 
Bases Check Town & Country Paint in the coupon. Send it in 
z and get the full facts. 


HARRISON WORKS 
Owned and Operated by 
E.I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City 
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The Du Pont American Industries are: 

E..1. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del . . Explosives 

= Du Pont Chemical W orks, Equitable Bidg., New York e a ate . Je «gen 

== “>. “a Pyroxylin and Coal! Tar Chemicals 
Du Pont Aca retbger pre bay, =" Delamere, Pyralid Leather sole 
ape Sotngge orks roadway, New York. Ivory Pyralin and Cleanable Co! 

Visit the Du Pont Products Store, Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa. . . . Paints, igments, Acids and Chemicals 

Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delaware Dyes and Dye Bases 
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“Goodness, Daddy! You’re Slow—The Car is Already Jacked Up!” 


Weed Chain-Jack 


It’s Child’s Play to Operate It 


Simply a few easy pulls on its chain lifts 
or lowers the heaviest car while you stand 
erect. Up or down—there’s no labor. 


To operate a Weed Chain-Jack it is not necessary to get down 
in a cramped, strained position and grovelin mud, grease or 
dust under a car to work a “handle” that is apt to fly up with 
unpleasant results. To lift a car with the Weed Chain-Jack, 
simply give a few easy pulls on its endless chain while you 
stand erect—clear from springs, tire carriers and other projec- 
tions. To lower a car pull the chain in opposite direction. 
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Never gets out of order. Gears and chain wheel protected 
by a stamped-steel housing. Chain heavily plated to prevent 
rusting. Has a strong cap, providing the kind of support 
from which an axle will not slip, while a broad base prevents 
the jack from upsetting on uneven roads. Quickly adjusted to 
any required height by lifting the screw and spinning the cor- 
rugated “collar” shown in the illustration. Try it yourself— 
you will never be satisfied with any other jack. 


10 Days’ Trial a 


If your dealer does not have them,send $7.50 for any size for passenger cars,Or The Jack 
$15.00 for the Truck size, and we will send you one, all charges prepaid. For 2 
delivery in Canada send $8.50 for any size for passenger cars or $16.00 for the ] ae That Saves 
Truck size. Try it 10 days. If not satisfied, return it to us and we will refund | ; 

Your Back 
your money. ; 


MADE IN FOUR SIZES 


Height When | Height When|Height When Raised 
Size Lowered Raised With Aux. Step Up 


8 inch 8inches | 12% inches 14% inches 
10 inch 10 inches | 15% inches 173% inches 
12 inch 12 inches | 18% inches| No Aux. Step 

12in.Truck| 12 inches | 19% inches| No Aux. Step 


























The 8 inch and 10 inch sizes are made with an aux- 
iliary step as illustrated. When in operative position 
this step adds two inches to the height of the jack. 
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ain @mpany, Inc. 


Bridgeport,Connecticut 
In Canada DOMINION CHAIN CO.,Ltd. Niagara Falls,Ontario. 


W. F. HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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Made of Wheat,Corn 
and Bal Barley. 


Postum Cereal ‘Company. 


Battle Creek,Mich.,U.S.A. 





A FOOD 


Containing the natural nutritive elements of Wheat, 
Corn and Barley thoroughly cooked by scientific baking 
ECONOMY 
_ Four heaping teaspoontuls of GRAPE-NUTS for 
the cereal part of a meal is.sufficient for an 
ordinary person. More may be used if desired 


“THERE'S A REASON” 








| When war called forthe Fens 
} of wheat, Grape:Nuts stood rea 

: with its superb |e) = aXe Wey Mor =) a -¥2) () 
f its wonderful flavor, fullest nour- 
‘ ishment, and practical economy. 


'# Grape=Nuts 


] The Food For The Times 





